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PERSONAL | 


N EX- ARMY OFFICER, capital £3,500, requires 
Partner, same cap. (or two partners £2,000 
auth, Trout Rearing (for food) in healthy Colony. 
Prospects highly remunerative.—Box 1715. 
URWASH PLACE, Burwash, Sussex. Excep- 
tional comfort available for a few paying 
guests in charming country house amid perfect 
surroundings, near delightful unspoilt village. 
Extremely good food. Central heating through- 
out. Terms from 7 gns. single; or Private Suites 
with bathrooms.—Write: MRS. PRESLEY. 
OUNTRY BUNGALOW (3 beds), all mod. con., 
at nominal rent for man and wife, some inde- 
pendent means; must be car driver; in exchange 
brief seasonal assistance on mechanised farm.— 
R. VAN ASCH, Peldon, near Colchester. ‘ 
OUPLE, country bred, but husband’s pro- 
fessional responsibilities forcing live London, 
want week-end country pied-a-terre. without 
involving administrative and financial résponsi- 
bilities of cottage. Would any country house 
owner in real country, not exceeding 60 miles 
London, make available fully furnished bedroom, 
sitting-room, heat, light, water and arrange- 





ments “‘daily”’ service at week-ends? If so, write 
suggesting terms to Box V.X.A., 95, Bishopsgate, 
E.C.2, 


OLIDAYS ABROAD OR IN BRITAIN. Yon 

may want to know of unspoilt places, attrac- 
tive hotels, present travel conditions abroad or 
you might prefer to spend your holiday in interest- 
ing company. Let me help you with your holiday 
arrangements.—_ERNA LOW, 9, Reece Mews, 
London, S.W.7. KENsington 0911. 

ORTICULTURE, Market Gardening, Garden 

Design and Construction. Students received 
for training one or two-year courses. Prospectus 
on request.—INDIO HORTICULTURAL GAR- 
DENS, Bovey Tracey, Devon. 


EADING French family wishes contact boy, 
aged 16, of good family, to spend vacation with 
their son of same age.—-Details Box 1705. 
Es ARN TO SAIL during your holidays. Modern 
yachts; ideal sailing in Poole Harbour and 
adjacent waters. — SANDBANKS' SAILING 
SCHOOL, Harbour Heights Hotel, Sandbanks, 
Bournemouth West. Tel.: Canford Cliffs 1053. 


ARTY going to Italy June and later offers 
vacancies, also house party, Cornwall, August. 
—Box 1713. 


RE tTIRED 





Senior Regular Officer and Wife 
require Suite Unfurnished except carpets 
and curtains in Country House as sole paying 
guests near town not isolated.—Box 1706. 
T°? LET, 6,000 acres of Shooting in Merioneth, 
including 2,000 acres Grouse Moor.—Apply: 
FORESTRY COMMISSION, 35, Hill’s Lane, 
Shrewsbury. 
OUNG DUTCH Men and Women, wishing to 
perfect their English, are willing, in return 
for pocket money and accommodation as family, 
to assist with children, household, garden, farm- 
ing and secretarial duties. All of good education 
and some experience.—Please apply for particu- 
lars to MISS C. NOAKES, Court Lodge, Shorne, 
near Greavesend, Kent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NCESTORS 





traced by LAMBERT AND 


RAGGETT, 48 Woodhurst Avenue, Watford, 
Herts. 
NTIQUE FURNITURE for Country Houses 


= can be found at FRANKLIN, 20, Brompton 
Road (Knightsbridge Green). Stock is carefully 
hosen in good taste, and considerably below 


West End prices. KEN. 0698. 
RCHERY. When buying new equipment, 
- remember: Shoot better with JAQUES 


by craftsmen.— 
makers of fine 
e 1795. Thorn- 


modern equipment. Hand-made 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., 
Sports and Games Equipment sinc 
ton Heath, Surrey. 


RE you interested in evidence of Survival 
- after Death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON-SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquiries, 16, Queensbury Place, 
London, S.W.7. 

SCOT FORECAST. The smartest man will be 
+% wearing a Morning Suit from MOSS BROS. 
of Covent Garden. 

S well as his business in fine early silver, 

Thomas Lumley has a demand from America 

and the Dominions for really pretentious and 
heavy late Georgian and early Victorian silver, 
much of which is quite useless to its owners in 
this country.—_THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., 3. Bury 
Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. 
A vorD FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
+% Fur Crusade leafiets, telling how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely. Also ask 
about humane traps for rabbits, rats, moles.— 
MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, 49 Tregunter Road, 
London, S.W.10. 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET 
Distributors for Alvis, invite you to inspect 
the Saloon and Utility.—Delivery and particulars: 
103, New Bond Street, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 8351-6, 
ORSETS AND BRASSIERES made to measure. 
Also alterations.— KALINA, 10, Lanark 
Mansions, W.9. CUN. 7556 (be tween 5 and 6 p.m.). 
ITTED CARPETS—planned, made up and laid 
by experts, with speed and efficiency in 
private houses, hotels, business premises, etc. 
Inclusive estimate and full particulars without 
obligation from ALLISON BOND, LTD., 18/21, 
Connaught Street, London, W.2. Telephone: 
AMBassador 3131-3. 
A SAWYER, LTD., Furnishing Contractors. 
* private houses, clubs, hotels, offices. Carpet 
specialists, manufacturers of ‘“‘Suresleep”’ Interior 
Sprung Mattresses. Enquiries invited. 69, Upper 
Berkeley Street. _AMBassador 6605- 6. 


ENT’S CLOTHING WANTED. UP TO. £15 

PAID FOR PART-WORN SUITS, Riding Kits, 
Linen, Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, Cam- 
eras, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. Cash for 
parcels sent. DRESS AND MORNING WEAR 
FOR HIRE and FOR SALE. British firm, estab- 
lished over 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON & CO., 
131 and 141 Edgware Road, Marble Arch. ’Phone: 
PAD. 3779 and 9808. 


London 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/+; (minimum 38 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
EOFFREY HOWARD offers Music a la carte 
for your Debutante Dance and Hunt Ball. 
Meet us during May Week, Cambridge, at Caius 
and Gonville, Jesus, King’s and the Medical Col- 
lege Balls.—10, Glenhurst Rise, London, S.E.19. 
Livingstone 2737, 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-iinings 
frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 
‘corner Beauehamp Place), 
Harrods. 
HAx>? LOOMS for Home Weaving, Spinning 
Wheels from £9, and Potter’s Wheels, bench- 
built by Canterbury craftsmen.—Illustrated 
details from DOUGLAS ANDREW, LTD., Sum- 
mer Hill, Harbledown, Canterbury 2465. Weaving 
Yarns available. Easy terms and from £2 monthly 
rae -GRADE Clock and Watch Repairs. Col- 
lection and delivery in London area.—J. W. 
AND R. E. HUGHES, Clockwork Engineers, 58, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. VICtoria 0134. 
HUNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS for Sale or 
Exchange with guaranteed immediate 
delivery, plus a minimum allowance of £5 for any 
old typewriter not more than 30 years old.— 
RUSSELL HARE, LTD., The Typewriter King, 
Liverpool. Tel.: North 1428. 
[F you desire to SELL your REVERSION or 
LIFE POLICY, consult Messrs. H. E. FOSTER 
AND CRANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
6, Poultry, London, E.C.2 (City 1451), whose peri- 
odical Auction Sales have been accepted for over 
a century as being the best medium. 
F you use either A.C. or D.C. you can operate 
‘300 ultra-violet sun lamp. Available 





183a Brompton Road. 
three turnings from 





a Barber * 
for full body bath therapy, under supervision, to 
holders of medical certificates. Price £20/17/6.— 


BARBER ELECTRICAL SERVICES LTD., 
Bournville, Birmingham. 
MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc., also real, purchased for 
cash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 


87, Regent Street, London, W.1, Offer by return. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Moth holes, tears, cigar- 
ette burns and all other damages in garments 
re-woven by specialists. Seven-day service. Nylon 
Silk and Rayon stockings invisibly mended in 
three days from 6d. per ladder. Call or send.— 
BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, LTD., 22, New Bond 
Street, W.1, and branches. 
MNIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory from 
any photograph. Moderate terms. Specimens 
sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Parbold, Lancs. 
INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 
sitely painted from photos, 5 gns. Minia- 
tures perfectly restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 
ODEL DRESSMAKING (from customer’s own 
st material) and highly skilled remodelling.— 
MADAME J. EISLER (formerly of ‘‘The White 
House,”” New Bond Street, W.1), First Floor, 45, 
Warrington Crescent, W.9. CUNningham 5013. 
UBSTANTIAL CAPITAL PAYMENTS made 
against trust incomes, in some cases, without 
loss of income.—Apply: HOWARD, WALLACE 
AND CO., Insce., Mtge. and Fin. Brokers, 36-38, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 
T# ATCHING REEDS, few tons. Also Thatching 
contracts taken.—SULEY’S. Weeley, Clacton, 
Essex. 
HAT Favourite Suit, Coat, Costume, etc., 
Turned or Remodelled equal to new in 21 days. 
—Estimate free on application to LOUIS 
NAARDEN, 4, Belvedere Terrace, Brighton, 1, 
Sussex. Tel.: Hove 8904. 
RAIN YOUR DOG in elementary obedience 
and road safety by Correspondence Course. 
Trained dogs are happy, safe and content.—Pros- 
pectus and full details from SECRETARY, 
National Canine Defence League, 8 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. REGent 2546 
ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. One of the world’s greatest 
Authorities. MAYfair 2511-2512. 
OUR BOILER OIL-FIRED 
STOKING, extra cleanliness, 
ture thermostatically controlled, resulting in 
economical use. Complete change-over within 
few days by fitting Britain’s Best Burner—the 


MEANS NO 
even tempera- 


‘**Parwinac”’ fully automatic Oil Burner.—Ask for 
List OB99, PARKER, WINDER & ACHURCH, 
LTD., 99, Broad Street, Birmingham 1. 





WANTED 
ANN & SHACKLETON pay good prices for 
Linen, Tablecloths, Bedspreads, Curtains, 
etc.; Silver and Plated articles; Jewellery of 
every description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen's and 
Children’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
ANTED to buy, large or small collections of 
Oil Paintings, in any condition.—A. 
COULTER, 33, Ainstey Avenue, York. 
GARDENING 
1 BUSH ROSES will cost you 5/- with the 
Edgby Propagator, British Patent 601875. 
Satisfaction or money back. Price 2/6 each, from 
Seedsmen, or direct from EDGBY PROPAGA- 
TORS, 22, Greenacre Road, Shrewsbury. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
LADIOLI BULBS, DUTCH GROWN, ll 
colours in named varieties: 2/6 per doz.; 
20/- per 100.—List from CYRIL JOHNSON LTD.., 
31, St. Cuthbert’s Street, Bedford, Beds. 
Your NEW GARDEN. May we design this for 
you, or perhaps make alterations to your old 
one? For this we place our long experience at your 
disposal. We are known for the quiet dignity of 
our designs, and add to this a profound knowledge 








of plants and their seeds.—GAVIN JONES, 
Letchworth, Herts. 
mes 
¥ . a LIVESTOCK 
ERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS, Bell View 


Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 


quality only. 


_ HOTELS AND GUESTS 


LL STRETTON HALL (Hotel and Club), 

Church Stretton. Come and relax; enjoy 
warmth, comfort and good food in this lovely 
country house set amidst the beautiful hills of 
Shropshire. Car meets guests if desired. Tele- 
phones: Church Streeton 298 and 245. 

RAGMOHER, COROFIN, CO. CLARE. Free 

fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, hacking, golf 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 

EVON, Tiverton. ‘““HARTNOLL” an exclusive 

Country House Hotel of charm, peace and 
plenty in the lovely Exe valley, Home produce, 
own stables, fishing, golf, near train and bus. 
Licensed. Re.: 2777. 


[FOENCcH CASTLE, DORNOCH, SUTHER- 
LAND. The comfort and good cooking of 
a 20th-century country house in this historic 
16th-century castle, now a first-class modern 
hotel. Central heating and log fires. Spring 
interior beds. Beautiful garden. Close to famous 
Royal Dornoch golf links. Excellent dry climate. 
Moderate terms. Licensed. — Proprietor: 
THOMAS BURNS. Tel.: Dornoch 16. 


ORMY HOUSE HOTEL, 1L, ROCK, WADEBRIDGE, 
Cornwall. Everything for a perfect holiday— 
St. Enodoc Golf Course, lovely coast, sandy coves, 
riding, tennis and an hotel of great charm with 
ballroom and own talkie cinema. Club licence. 
—Write for illustrated brochure. Tel.: Tre- 
betherick 40. 
REAM HOTELS of Devon and Cornwall for 
holidays and honeymoons are described in 
‘‘Bide-a-while Book,’ post free 2/6.—C. L. 
HILTON, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay. 
LICHITY INN, ABERARDER, BY INVERNESS. 
For trout fishing on Loch Ruthven, or just 
a restful holiday. Fully licensed. Home Farm. 
Persena] attention. 
ONE AWAY—TO WARNES OF WORTHING. 
Comfort and a pre-war standard of service 
based on a famous reputation are but two of the 
reasons why. For good food, congenial company, 
excellent bars and rally bracing Sussex air, 
Warnes Hotel is your natural choice. A line or 
*phone call to Warnes Hotel, Worthing, will pro- 
vide all the infornation you require. Worthing 2222. 
CGRAND HOTEL. LLANDUDNO 
Premier Hotel of North Wales. 
200 rooms, garage 150 cars, unique situation, 
superlative cuisine and service. Early reserva- 
tions are advised.—Telephone 6245, or write to 
C. GREAME HORSPOOL, Resident Manager. 
(jREAT TREE HOTEL, CHAGFORD, DEVON. 
¥ Offers the pre-war comforts of a country 
Willing service, excellent food, central 
Buses pass the gate. Win- 
Chagford 


house, 
heating and open fires. 
ter terms from 5 gns. per week. Tel.: 
2191. 

OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 

HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 


Nine miles Bude. Atlantic Express. Waterloo. 

*Phone 75. 

HE. NEAR BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. 
BAREDOWN HOTEL. First class, licensed, 


situated in 6} acres charming grounds, in the 
centre of delightful country, 42 miles from Lon- 
don. Hard tennis courts, trout fishing, golf, all 
available. Central heating throughout. Hot and 
cold running water in all bedrooms. Excellent 
food and service. ‘Phone: Hook 23, 

SLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Charming West 

Highland Mansion House on an island estate 
at the mouth of Loch Crear. Road bridge to 
mainland. Every comfort and convenience for 
a long or short visit. Magnificent loch and 
mountain scenery. Farm produce. Sea fishing. 
Boating. Bathing. Brochure and tariff from 
Proprietor: CAPT. DOUGLAS BARR, Isle of 
Eriska, Connel, Argyll. Ledaig 205. 


NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, Near EXMOUTH, 

S. Devon. A.A.***, R.A.C. The ideal setting 
overlooking sea and estuary, with the loveliest 
country around. A superbly appointed country 
house hotel in 28 acres delightful grounds. Few 
vacancies June and July. Also booking for 
autumn. Licensed.—Tel.: Exmouth 3643. 


ADY and gentleman owning sunny modern 

lodge lovely western shore Lough Mask, have 
vacancies for Paying Guest sportsmen and coun- 
try lovers—GRAHAM MARTIN, Tourmakeady, 
Co. Mayo, Eire. 

IVE IN JERSEY. Permanent residents wel- 

comed at ‘La Chaire,’’ Rozel, Jersey. Reduced 
terms for residents and winter visitors. Open all 
the year round. Good food. Fully licensed. 
Central heating. Peace, rest and friendship 
assured. Fully furnished flats also available for 
winter only at £5 5s. per week.—Apply: MAJOR 
WIGRAM. Phone: Five Oaks 457. 
[LONDON 





HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. WEStern 4322. 

This is just the hotel to appeal to the readers of 
“Country Life.” Running water and telephone 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lift, night 
porters, and understanding management. Terms 
from 6 gns., en pension. Produce from own Wilts 
farm. Catering as attrac tive as possible. 


N ANOR HOUSE, SANDGATE, KENT. Tel.: 
78313. A country house five minutes from 
sea. All comforts, own poultry and garden pro- 
duce. Under the personal supervision of owners. 
Brochure on request. 

INEHEAD. ODELL COURT HOTEL. Tel.: 835. 

H. & c., gas fires, excellent chef, thoughtful, 

courteous staff; own produce and poultry. Beauti- 
fully situated in picturesque secluded grounds 
containing tennis, deck-tennis and putting. Ideal 
for bathing, riding, walking. 4'.—8'. gns. 
according to season. 

EWQUAY. TREVELGUE HOTEL. Superior 

service in an hotel of distinction, situation 
on the lovely Cornish coast. Beautifully furn- 
ished. Licensed. Surf-riding, golf, riding. From 
9 gns. per week. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
UNDESLEY-ON-SEA, 





Norfolk. GRAND 
HOTEL. Fine sands, bracing air, plenty of 
sunshine. Good food, wines and service. Open 
Easter to October. Tel.: 190. (Under same direc. 
tion: MANOR HOTEL, Mundesley.) Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 
EW INN HOTEL, MUDDIFORD, near Barn- 
staple. Scenery of exquisite beauty. Centra] 


for all N. Devon. Enjoy the freedom of a com- 
fortable full lic. inn, with good food and wines 
Vi-spring beds, h. and c., etc. Riding and rough 
shooting. Tel.: Shirwell 43. 

ILL HOUSE HOTEL, BARNSTAPLE, NORTH 

DEVON. Beautiful old Georgian house set 
in delightful grounds with hard tennis court, 
home produce, every modern comfort, exc ellent 
cuisine. Special terms for residents. Under new 
management.—Tel.: Barnstaple 2535. 

ENBY, PEMBROKESHIRE. Mild winter 

climate. The Atlantic Hotel is open for 
winter residents. Central heating throughout, 
Dance room. Electric fires and h. & c. water in 
all bedrooms. Private cliff garden. Southern 
aspect. Winter terms from 5 gns.—Full par- 
ticulars from Manageress. Tel.: 10 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA. Delightful WESTCLIFF 
HOTEL. Renowned for good food, comfort, 
unequalled service, and good bars. We never fai] 
to please our patrons. — Write for terms, or 
*phone the Resident Manager. Westgate 313/314, 


TRAVEL 


OLIDAYS in Austria and the Tyrol amid 

wonderful Alpine scenery, famous spas, pic- 
turesque mountain villages or the romance of 
Vienna and Carinthia. Comfortable travel by 
special trains. Ten days from £25/17/-, 17 days 
from £33/1/-. Inclusive charges cover second-class 
travel by the short sea route, hotel accommoda- 
tion and gratuities.—Write for illustrated pro- 
gramme to THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Dept. 
HOL/19c/SS, Berkeley Street, London, W.1, or 
branches. 

OTEL URGEIRICA, CANAS DE SENHORIM, 

Altitude 1,400 ft. Wooded district. Tennis, 
Golf, Swimming Pool. HOTEL FACHO, FOZ DO 





ARELHO. Fishing. Duck Shooting. Seaside, 
Both hotels under British management.—London 
Agents: INTERNATIONAL SERVICES, LTD., 
31 and 32) Haymarket, London, S.W.1.  Tel.: 
WHitehall 4734. 

EISURELY MOTOR TOURS. (Summer). 1 


Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. 2. Mountain 
Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 3 Dolomites and 
Venice. 4. Austria and Dolomites. Departures: 
June 11, June 25, July 9, Aug. 29, Sept. 3 (Spring/ 
Autumn) 5. Venice/Florence/Riviera. 6. Rome/ 
Naples/Sorrento. Departures: June 25, Sept. 3, 
Sept. 17, Oct. 1. Sleepers desired should be 
reserved immediately. Essential state date 
preferred. All tours filling up fast.—LAMMIN 
TOURS LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, 
N.W.8. Tel.: MAIda Vale 4321. 

AGIC CARPET” Mediterranean Cruise by 

Luxury Flying Boat. South to Nice, 
Monte Carlo, Venice, Rome and Cyprus, back to 
Malta via Cairo, the Pyramids and North African 
Battlefields, Bordeaux and home; 14 days’ luxury 
travel with first-class hotel accommodation, 
255 gns.—Details from THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., 
Dept. AC/3C/SS, Berkeley Street, London, W.1, 
or branches. 

OUTH AFRICA, East Africa, Australia, New 

Zealand, Canada, India. Sea passages close 
future. State desired date.—O P.S.A. CLUB, 
Veryan, Cornwall. 

WITZERLAND. Guests received in large, 

comf. and splen. sit. chalet, French Swiss Alps 








nr. Montreux. — C. B. WILMOT-ALLISTONE, 
Bon-Accueil, Chateau d’Oex. 
EDUCATIONAL 


YXORDON BLEU COOKERY SCHOOL. Principals: 
Constance Spry and Rosemary Hume. Morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening classes in all branches 
of French cookery. Special Holiday Refresher 
Course for one or two weeks starting August 8. 
New term starting September 26 includes com- 
bined course in cooking and flower arrangement 
—special Wednesday afternoon classes and demon- 
strations; Certificate course; Beginners’ classes 
and private lessons.—Apply: THE SECRETARY, 
31, Marylebone Lane. W.1. WELbeck 2931. 


SITUATIONS 





Wanted 


ENTLEWOMAN desires season post in good 
Country Hotel or Guest House, July, August, 
September. Assistant Housekeeper or similar 
capacity. Plain cooking. Experienced.—Box 
1719 
GEL. aged 19, educated Downham and Lau- 
sanne, seeks post. Shorthand and typing, 
drives car, good at sport; willing to go abroad. 
Will accept moderate salary.—Write: PHILIPPA 
GARDNER, Manor House, Aldingbourne, near 
Chichester, Sussex. Tel: Eastergate 238. 
ADY B.Sc., professional experience, adaptable, 
wishes responsible position gentleman's 
estate or household, or travel. Some secretarial. 
—Box 1702. 





vr FOR SALE 
194 ROVER 16°9, Black Six-light Saloon, 
* brown leather upholstery; under 
18,000 miles. Open to A.A. examination. Seen 


London. Offers. No dealers.—Box 1707. 

ENT’S Brown Field Boots (laced instep), com- 

plete with spurs and trees. Size7'». Perfect 
condition, £10. Also new brown rubber Golfing 
Overshoes, with studded soles, size 8, £2.—Apply 
Box 1646. ; 

ATEK PHILLIPE Demi-Hunter 16 size Pocket 

Watch, Kew A Certificate 75°5 marks, 19 jewels. 
mean daily rate ‘35 sec., gold on silver case, as 
new, £60. Seen by appointment.—Box 1731. 


IDESADDLE Habit with breeches; perfect 

condition; beautifully tailored in dark grey 
Melton. Bust 36, waist 27. Also Bowler (21': 
in.) and black Boots, size 6'.. Will sell separately 
or accept £30 for lot. Also lady’s highest quality 
brown Skating Boots with skates attached 
(Fortnum & Mason). Height of boot 14in. Size 
6'». Used twice only. £10.—Apply Box 1645. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 

WORCESTERSHIRE. VALLEY OF THE TEME 

In a popular sporting district. Worcester 12 miles. Wonderful views of the Malvern Hills. 
enn wl GRANGE, SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP 


bg ee! 


An extremely attractive 

Regency House, fitted with 

every convenience and in 
perfect condition. 


Large central hall, 4 recep- 
tion, 7 bedrooms, 3  bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Private water supply. Elec- 
tric light. Modern drainage. 
Garages and stabling. 
Lodge. Small farmery. 
Timbered grounds of 


12 ACRES 


Delightful secondary house with 3 reception, 4 bedrooms and bathroom. Pair of cottages. 49 acres accommodation land. 
IN ALL 62 ACRES. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 4 lots at an early date (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. WARREN, MURTON & CO., 45, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Pars. 1/-) 


WEALD OF KENT. ASHFORD 12 MILES 
“PIGEON HOO,’’ TENTERDEN 


A Modernised Tudor 
Farmhouse. 
Two reception rooms, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electricity and power. Septic 
tank drainage. Two-roomed 
garden house. Garage, out- 
buildings. Attractive garden. 
About 60 Acres. 
Vacant Possession of the 
house and 3 Acres. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
BY AUCTION at an early 
date (unless previously 
sold privately) 


" Solicitors : Messrs. FRERE, CHOLMELEY & NICHOLSONS, 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. HATCH & WATERMAN, High Street, Tenterden, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-) 


WEST SUSSEX 


5 miles from Haslemere. (London 1 hour by train). 6 miles from Midhurst. 
GENTILSHURST, FERNHURST 














An attractive Country House situ- 

ated in beautiful unspoilt country 

and enjoying fine views to the 
South Downs. 


Well-timbered gardens and grounds, 
t g g 
parklike meadowland, arable, woods. 


NEARLY 51 ACRES 
with Vacant Possession. 


It is built principally of stone with tiled 


For Sale by Auction as a whole at 
roof and is approached by a drive. 


the White Horse Hotel, Haslemere, 
on July 6 (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. POTTER CRUND- 
WELL & BRIDGE, Farnham, Surrey, 
Auctioneers: Messrs. NEWLAND, 
TOMPKINS & TAYLOR, Petworth, 
and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


PRACTICALLY ADJOINING WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 
3/4, mile from Tadworth Station. 17 miles from London. 
A beautiful appointed 
‘“*LUTYENS’’ HOUSE. 
Completely modernised 
and in excellent order. 
600 feet up facing south with 
beautiful views. 


2-3 reception rooms, studio, 7 bed- 

rooms, bathroom, 3 attics or store- 

rooms. Private water and electric light. 
Cesspool drainage. 


Garage. Farmery. Gardener’s cottage. 








3 reception, 9 bedrooms 
(fitted basins), 4 bathrooms, 
modern offices with ‘‘Aga’’. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
All main services. 
Modern cottage. 


Two garages. 





Lovely gardens which are a beautiful feature. Lawns, rose garden, yew walk, hard tennis court, occhard and two vegetable gardens. About 2% acres. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (23,555) 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 


BETWEEN WORCESTER AND HEREFORD—3} MILES FROM MALVERN 


A FINE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE—HOUSE WITH 8 ACRES UP TO 291 ACRES 


a The house stands some 500 feet up and commands unrivalled views. 
‘ It is in first-class order, and is easy to run. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, modernised 
omestic offices. 


Farmery. 





Joint Agents: Messrs. RUSSELL BALDWIN & BRIGHT, Leominster (Tel. 211); Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 33, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334), and 


Self-contained flat of 5 rooms and bathroom. 
Garage block with living accommodation. 
Pleasant and easily maintained grounds. 
Main electricity. 
Home farm with good farmhouse and buildings and 2 modern bungalow 


cottages. 
130 ACRES woodland with young growing oaks. Two cottage 
: residences. : : 
= FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS ~~ SF 


8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7). 





By direction of R. E. Way, Esq. 


NEAR NEWMARKET 


Cambridge 12 miles, London 62 miles. 
THE CHARMING WELL-APPOINTED GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE KNOWN AS HERDSTOWN, BRINKLEY 


The Residence, which is within 6 miles of Newmarket, stands 

in its own well laid out grounds and contains: Entrance hall, 

3 reception, rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good domestic 

offices, including servants’ sitting room. Telephone. Part 

central heating. Main water. Own electricity. Drainage 
to cesspool. 

Garage for 2 cars. Small cottage with Vacant Possession. 
Easily maintained pleasure and kitchen gardens. Stabling and 
excellent paddocks extending in all to about 15 acres, 

1 rood, 15 poles 
To be offered for Sale by Auction with Vacant Possession 
(unless previously sold privately) at the White Lion Hotel, 
Newmarket, at 3 p.m. on Monday, June 27, 1949. 


Solicitors: Messrs. NORRIS ALLENS & CO., 3, Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 (Tel.: 
H 


OLborn 6842). 


Illustrated particulars and plan from the Auctioneers, High Street, Newmarket. 





CHANNEL ISLES. THE ISLE OF 
BRECQHOU 


COVERING SOME 160 ACRES 
Ten minutes (by boat) west of Sark. 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Hall, drawing and dining rooms, study, good domestic 


offices, 7 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, oak floors, central 
heating, electricity. 

Small Dower House separate annexe with 6 bedrooms, 2 
cottages. Power House, stabling and outbuildings. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

For Sale with a Seat in Sark Parliament by consent of the 
Seigneur of Sark to whom is paid the Treizieme. 
£20,000 FREEHOLD AND FREE OF RENTES 
The Island cannot be sold to a Company, but to one or two 
persons individually or jointly. 

Joint Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
Yeovil, and LOVELL & CO., LTD., Guernsey, C.I’ 





Tel.: Newmarket 2229. 





In delightful Cotswold country. With Vacant Possession on completion. 
ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


LOWER THROUGHAM, MISERDEN, GLOS. 


Cheltenham 10 miles, Kemble Junction 10 miles. 


Fine Old Stone-built 
Cotswold House 


Modernised, with 4 recep- 
tion rooms, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, modern domestic 
offices. Self-contained ser- 
vants’ suite. Studio. Gar- 
ages. Charming gardens. 
Own electricity. Own drain- 
age. Central heating. T.T. 
attested farm buildings. 
Bailiff’s modern house. 
Two modernised cottages. 
Extending in all to approx. 
oo gt 133 ACRES 


cl = ae 





‘ Pa oS te 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION Ces enety sold privately) at Stroud, 
une , 

Illustrated particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON- 

STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5); Messrs. TRESIDDER & CO., 

77, South Audley Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GRO. 2861); Messrs. E. P. 

MESSENGER & SON, 4, King Edwards Street, Oxford (Tel. 47281). 





By direction of Mrs. W. Peebles. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


THE MANSION, BISLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Stroud 4 miles, Cheltenham and Cirencester about 11 miles, Kemble Junction (main line to 
Paddington) 94 miles. 

THE VERY FINE FREEHOLD QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
of Cotswold Stone and “ . " 
Stone-tiled roof, con- 

taining: 
Fine drawing room (34 ft. 
long), 2 reception rooms, 
modernised offices, 5 princi- 
pal and 3 secondary bed- 
rooms (2 with basins). 
Three modern bathrooms. 
Loggia. Main electricity and 
power throughout. Main 
gas. Septic tank drainage. 
Ample water supply (main 
available). Fine garage for 
4 cars. Greenhouse. Useful 
outbuildings. Gardens and 
paddock extending to 
Approx. 5 AC 
Which Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester) will submit to Auction 
(unless previously sold privately) at the Church Institute, Stroud, on Friday, 
June 17, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Auctioneers’ Offices: Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 
334/5). Solicitors: Messrs. RICKERBY, MELLERSH & CO., 16 and 17, 
Royal Crescent, Cheltenham (Tel. 2054). (Folio 9908) 

















QROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





BERKSHIRE 


50 minutes from London. 
A QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 





Seven main bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, staff wing. Flat and 
cottage. 
Central heating. Fitted basins. Modern services. 
Stabling and garage. 
Well-maintained gardens and grounds with hard tennis court and park-like land, in all 


ABOUT 60 ACRES. PRICE £25,000 


Recommended by WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





SUSSEX 


Fifty minutes to London from main line station. 


A QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


Partly of earlier origin, of pleasing elevation in mellowed brick. 








Hall double drawing room, dining room, study, 8 bed and dressing rooms, day and 
night nurseries, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Garage, farm bulidings, barn, pair cottages, bungalow. 
Very pretty and productive old-world gardens and grounds. 
PRICE £16,000. WITH 18 ACRES. 


Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GRO. 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





HERTS. LONDON 12 MILES 


450 feet up enjoying superb views. 
i 6 a eh) 2 vgjtee 






A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 

Fitted with every convenience. Three reception, 6 bed- 

rooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 
All main services. 

Garages. Stable. Excellent cottage. 
Beautiful grounds with York stone terraces, rose and 
sunken gardens, hard tennis court and paddock. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (5302) 


GUILDFORD 3 MILES 


*“*HARROWHILL COPSE,” near Newlands Corner 
E ; ‘ 





Delightful modern house in a secluded situation. 
Three reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing. Main water and electricity. Garage. Modern cottage. 
Natural wooded grounds of 45 acres. WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION. 31 acres agricultural land. 
Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on 
Thursday, June 9, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. FLADGATE & CO., 70, Pall Mall, 8.W.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. WALLIS & WALLIS, 146/7, High 
Street, Guildford, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


BETWEEN LONDON & SEA 


(Midway). 1 mile main line station. 






ATTRACTIVE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 


In pleasing setting approached by a drive. Four reception, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electric light and water. 
Gas. Central heating. Garage. Three cottages. 


Matured wooded grounds intersected by River Mole. 
Orchard and pasture. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (9367) 





WEST SOMERSET 


Magnificent views to Bristol Channel. 





ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT HOUSE 


Three reception. 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Own electric light. Main water. 
Double garage. Stabling for 7. 
Small flower garden. Excellent kitchen garden. 
Paddock. Woodland. 
IN ALL 383, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





FOLKESTONE 9 MILES 


Direct access to magnificent sands. 





se ae 


PICTURESQUE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 

In a sheltered position containing on two floors only, 

2 reception, 8 bedrooms (basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and water. Modern drainage. 

Two garages. 
First-class modern cottage (sitting room, 3 double 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms). 
Delightful gardens, kitchen garden and paddock. 
BOUT 4% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,056) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,065) 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Whaddon Chase Country. Close to station. 





CHARMING SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
In excellent order, 3 reception, 5 principal bedrooms (basins 
h. and ¢.), 3 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Gas. Company’s electric light and water. Garage, 
stabling. Two cottages (service tenancies). 
Attractive garden, kitchen garden and paddock. 
Indoor and outdoor staff will remain if required. 
IN ALL 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. GEO. WIGLEY & SONS, Winslow, 
Bucks, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (46,014) 









MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
**Galleries, Wesdo, London’’ 








REGent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
“Nicholas, Reading” 


(Established 1882) 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1.: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIES 





POSSESSION MICHAELMAS NEXT 
BEDS. AND NORTHANTS BORDERS 
65 miles of London. 


To be sold, a capital FREEHOLD ARABLE FARM of 650 ACRES with useful 
buildings. Small house and cottages.—-Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany 
Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





SOUND AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
FIRST-CLASS CORN-GROWING FARM OF 500 ACRES 
With excellent Manor Residence, capital set of buildings, cottages and fertile land. 
Let to good tenant and producing a net rent of £655 per ann, net.—Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 





FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION OF PART 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 1,000 ACRES 
Comprising 3 excellent Corn-growing Farms, with good houses, useful buildings, and 
a number of cottages comprising a small village. Early Possession of the largest 
Farm at Michaelmas next.—Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 

W.1. 





SURREY—FOR SALE 


ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY IN DUTCH STYLE 
Facing village green, within easy reach of Dorking, Station } mile. 
Three rec., kitchen (with Aga), 7 beds., bath., studio annexe. Main services. ONE 
ACRE. Picturesque garden. 
FREEHOLD. VERY MODERATE PRICE 
Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above, or Messrs. WALL & EDEN, 17a, South 
Audley Street, W.1. 





REQUIRED FOR SPECIAL APPLICANT 
East Anglia, easy reach of Norwich or Bury-Stowmarket area. 
A HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Three bed. (min.), 2 rec., not less than % ACRE. Electric light. UP TO £5,000. 
Owners wishing to sell, please send particulars to “‘F,’’ c/o the above. 





GODALMING—-HORSHAM AREA 


Messrs. NICHOLAS have an applicant desirous of purchasing a PERIOD PROPERTY 
in good order with 4-6 beds., 3 ree., 2 bath. Central heating. Cottage and between 
10-100 acres, £15,000 will be paid for suitable property.— Please send particulars 
to ““H’’ c/o of the above. 














OXFORD 


wor JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


CHIPPING 
NORTON 
39 





OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 


NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 


Banbury 5 miles. 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL STONE - BUILT 
17th-CENTURY COTSWOLD HOUSE 


Skilfully modernised, completely labour-saving and 
in immaculate order throughout. 


Two sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, maid’s pleasant bed- 
room or sitting room, 2 modern bathrooms, up-to- 
date kitchen with “Aga’’ cooker. 





Main electric light and power. Ample water supply 
Partial central heating. 


Garages and stabling. Charming flower garden. 
walled kitchen garden and grass paddock, 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold with Possession in September 


A most appealing property strongly recommended 
by the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). 





THE OLD VICARAGE, CHESTERTON, NEAR 
BICESTER, OXON. 


London 55 miles. 
AN ATTRACTIVE, MODERNISED, STONE-BUILT 17th-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


Containing 3 sitting rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 3-4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

All modern conveniences. Garages and stabling. Cottage. Garden and pastureland 

in all about 12 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Recommended by Oxford Office. 


CROSS TREES, SUTTON COURTENAY, NEAR 
ABINGDON, BERKSHIRE 


Oxford 9 miles 
A FASCINATING MODERNISED 16th-CENTURY VILLAGE HOUSE 
Containing lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All modern con- 
veniences. Central heating. Garage and outbuildings 
Charming simply-designed gardens ABOUT 1. ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by Oxford Office. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


1282 








REGent 8222 (15 lines) 





Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








By Direction of Major H. T. Brassey. 


WILTSHIRE 


Between Chippenham (7 miles) and Malmesbury (4 miles). 


The unusually attractive small Residential, Sporting and Agricultural Estate. 
“ DAUNTSEY PARK,” CHIPPENHAM 
Comprising 
A moderate sized and well- -appointed stone-built Residence with 4 reception rooms, 7 principal, 
2 dressing and 9 secondary bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, etc. 
Stabling, garage 
Lovely pleasure and kitchen gardens. 
Six cottages. 
Rich and valuable grazing and arable lands. Farm buildings, in all nearly 





Solicitors: 
Land Agents: 


296 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 


For Sale by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on Wednesday, June 22, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Messrs. NORTON, ROSE, GREENWELL & CO., 116, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
Messrs. G. LANGLEY-TAYLOR & PARTNERS, 1, Hare Court Temple, London, 
E.C.A, and at the Estate Office, Herriard, Basingstoke, Hants. 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Between Tenterden and Rye. 


BUDDS FARM, WITTERSHAM 


Small Residential and 

Agricultural Estate of 

about 250 ACRES with 
Possession. 


Charming residence with 12 
bed and dressing rooms, 7 
bathrooms, 4 _ reception 
rooms, etc. Garage. 
Swimming pool, tennis 
court. 

T.T.and Attested Buildings. 
Nine excellent cottages. 
Modern secondary  Resi- 
dence with 54, ACRES. 
Rich and fertile arable and 
: F ‘ pasture lands, etc. 

For Sale privately or by uation at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1’ 

on June 29 next at 2.30 p.m., in 1 or 2 Lots. 


Messrs. ERIC B. POLITZER & CO., 2, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 

Messrs. G. LANGLEY-TAYLOR & PARTNERS, 1, Hare Court, 
Temple, E.C.4 

HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
In one of the best residential districts, about 400 ft. up, near the Wildernesse Country Club 
and Knole Golf Course. Few minutes from the Old Vine Cricket Club Ground. 
CLEVELANDS, ST. BOTOLPHS ROAD 
A well-maintained and 
substantially built 
Freehold Residence 





Solicitors : 
Land Agents: 


Auctioneers : 





Replete with all Company’s 

services, main drainage, 

domestic and central heating 
plants. 


Containing hall, 3 reception 
and a garden room, 6 beds., 
2 dressing and 3 bathrooms, 
good offices. Garage for 2 
cars. Tennis pavilion. 


Beautiful and picturesque 
gardens of OVER 1 ACRE 


WITH POSSESSION 


For Sale privately or by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on Wednesday, June 15, 1949. 

Messrs. PARSONS, WELCH & COW. ELL, High Street, Sevenoaks, 

6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, ’s. W.1. 





Joint Auctioneers: 
Kent, and HAMPTON & SONS, 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
Cl t 
Countrified positioh, as ‘ado High. Distant views. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 





3 reception, 7 bed- 
3 bathrooms. 


Hall, 


rooms, 


Ground and first floors in 
oak 


Wash basins in bedrooms. 


(automatic 
radiators. 


heating 
with 17 


Central 
feed) 


Lovely grounds 
14, ACRES 
water gardens, hard tennis 
court, greenhouse. Garage 
for 4 cars. 





FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, High Street, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. W ix i 


RURAL HERTS 


Six miles Hatfield, 4 miles Hertford. High healthy situation, extensive views. 
Freehold Residential and Agricultural Property, 
“CULVERWOOD HOUSE,” LITTLE BERKHAMSTED 


Well-built Country 


Residence 
in lovely position. Halls, 
4 reception, billiards, 10 


bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
offices with two staff beds. 
Central heating. Mains. 
Oak joinery and panelling. 
cottages. 


Lodge. Four 


Garages, stabling, farmery. 


Lovely gardens, park, 
meadow and woodlands. 





IN ALL OVER 60'. ACRES 


For Sale privately or by Auction at the St. James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, 
on June 14 next at 2.30 p.m. 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


SUSSEX—NEAR BATTLE 


Seven miles from the coast at Hastings. 


MILL HOUSE, WHATLINGTON 


Auctioneers : 





Lot 1. Charming Period 
Country Residence with 
approx. 1} ACRES of taste- 
fully laid out pleasure and 
kitchen gardens. Lounge 
hall, 2 reception rooms, sun 
parlour, 3 or 5 bedrooms, 
2 baths, offices. Main 
electricity, central heating. 
Garage for 2 cars. 


Lot 2. Cottage containing 
4 rooms and scullery, with 
small garden. 


Gas and electricity laid on. 


VACANT POSSESSION 





For Sale privately or oy Auction at The George Hotel, Battle, 
on June 13, 1949 at 3 p.m 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. BURSTOW & HEWETT, High Street, Battle oe. 21), 


Sussex, and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


DELIGHTFUL ST. GEORGE’S HILL 


The Ideal House for a London Business Man. 





Close to golf and all amenities, 1 mile of station (30 mins. by train to West End). 
Picturesque Modern 
Fes:aence in good oraer 


Sunny and secluded. Hall, 

double lounge, dining room, 

good offices with staff sitting 

room, 5 bedrooms 2 bath- 
rooms. 


All main services. Garage. 


Lovely timbered grounds, 
masses of flowering shrubs. 





PRICE £8,750 OR NEAR OFFER 


4 ACRES. URGENT SALE. 
(8.51,573). 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 


(Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


1949 1283 





REGent 
4304 


28b, ALBEMARLE S&T., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





A Charming Property 
with ™% mile frontage to the River Thames. Situate in 
lovely country on the Oxon and Berks borders convenient 
for Didcot, Wallingford and Oxford. 
BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
in a delightful setting and completely up to date. 





4-5 reception, 7 bed. and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
‘ompany’s electric light and power. 
TWO SPLENDID COTTAGES, RANGE OF 
FARM BUILDINGS 
Large boathouse with ample room over, which could 
easily be converted into an attractive flat. 
Lovely pleasure gardens, beautifully timbered and posses- 
sing many charming features such as the natural lake of 
% acre with small island, hard tennis court, terraces, 
range of peach and nectarine houses, kitchen garden, 
orchard, etc., and enclosures of farmland, mostly 
pasture, in all 


ABO UT 51 ACRES 


HORSHAM 
Pleasantly situate in this very favoured residential area, 
convenient for the station with its splendid service of trains 
to London and the coast. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
brick built about 70 years ago. 
Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All Main Services. Garage. 
Completely walled garden, well matured and easy to 
maintain with lawn, kitchen garden, soft and hard fruit, etc. 
FREEHOLD £5,750. VACANT POSSESSION 
OSBORN & MERCER, (18,544) 


Agents: as above. 





BANSTEAD DOWNS 


Splendidly situate adjacent to National Trust land and within 
easy access of first-rate golf. 


A BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 


in excellent decorative order throughout 
extremely well planned. 


and 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
Double garage and outbuildings. 


Beautifully timbered gardens and grounds, paved terrace, 
lawns, flower beds and borders, etc., in all 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD AND ASCOT. 


Splendidly situate in lovely unspoilt country near an old- 


world village and convenient for main line station 
A Magnificently Appointed Residence 
approached by an avenue drive and beautifully placed 
overlooking park-like lands. 





Containing a wealth of outstanding features, such as 
beautiful panelling, oak floors, handsome mahogany 
oors, numerous fitted lavatory basins, Company's Ser- 
vices and complete Central Heating. 

4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, nursery suite, studio 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE AND A FINE RANGE OF 
OUTBUILDINGS INCLUDING GARAGES FOR 7 
CARS, BILLIARDS ROOM, SPACIOUS BARNS, Etc. 
Fine old well-timbered gardens and grounds, prolific 
kitchen garden, orchard and enclosures of rich pasture (at 
present let) in all ABOUT 52 ACRES 
For Sale as a whole or might be sold with 10 acres only 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
Joint Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, and 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as 
above, and Messrs. GIDDY & GIDDY, Station/Approach, 








Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
( 








HARRODS, LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (18,508) as above. 18,521) Maidenhead. (18,547) 

GROs 
LONDON, W.i RALPH PAY & TAYLOR all 
LONDON, W.1 





SUSSEX COAST 


Premier position with fine views of the Downs and sea. Fast and frequent 
electric train services to London. Close to golf links. 
EXQUISITE MODERN HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARM AND 
CHARACTER 
most perfectly appointed in every detail and labour-saving to the last degree. 
BEAUTIFUL SYCAMORE STAIRCASE, ELECTRIC PASSENGER 
LIFT, OAK PARQUET FLOORS, LAVATORY BASINS IN BED- 
ROOMS, RUBBER FLOORS TO BATHROOMS, RUSTLESS STEEL 
STOVES, ETC. 

Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms, sun parlour, mode} 
domestic offices. Central heating throughout and all main services, 


Garage for 3 cars. Two first-class cottages. 


LOVELY GARDENS easily maintained by part-time gardener, broad 
terraces, walled-in sunk formal garden, fish pond, shrubberies, large 
kitchen garden and orchard. 

IN ALL ABOUT I! ACRES 
PRICE £18,000 FREEHOLD 
Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 





as above. 














SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


REGent 2481 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 
HERTS UNREV ALLS” POSITION—SUPERB VIEWS 
of the finest properties within 12 miles of London 


FITTED RESIDENCE INCORPORATING 
MODERN CONVENIENCE 





By direction of Patrick Hamilton, Esq. 
ISLE OF WIGHT NEAR VENTNOR One 


LUXURIOUSLY EVERY 
A SMALL PROPERTY OF MOST APPEALING CHARACTER 


Close to the coast with Lounge hall with cloak 
views overlooking the Eng- room, 3 reception rooms 
lish Channel. 6 bedrooms and dressing 


Artistic stone-built Cottage room, 2 bathrooms. 
Residence of character. 
Believed to be nearly 300 
years old. Skilfully mod- 
ernised and in excellent 
condition. 
Two reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, fitted basins, bath- 
room. 


Central heating. All main 


seTVices. 
Superior entrance lodge. 


Two garages. Stabling. 


= a : Paddock 

Main services. Immersion 
heater. 

Picturesque old-world gar- 
dens. 


in all 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 





The fascinating gardens with panoramic views are probably unsurpassed within such 
close reach of the centre of London 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 

Joint Sole Agents: Sir FRaNcIS Pirtis & Son, Ventnor, 
Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, 
REGent 2481). 


Further particulars from the 
Isle of Wight (Tel.: ver lnouallig’ ene ores Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co. Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: REGent 2481) 











KENsington 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
0152-3 


LONDON, 8.W.3 


SURREY 
Completely rural position. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


CHIDDINGFOLD. BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND PICTURESQUE OLD BARN 
Amidst glorious country and within very easy daily reach London. 


Modern but having more 

than usual character and 

charm. Perfect throughout. 
Open fireplaces, etc. 





(For Bargain Hunters). 
SUSSEX VILLAGE WITH ABOUT 
4 ACRES AND COTTAGE 


Most comfortable House of 
character 


standing in well-stocked and 


1 hour Town. 


GENTLEMAN'S RESIDENCE 
FARMERY AND COTTAGE 


Lovely old-world Country House 





quiet 


matured 





in perfect condition and right up to date. 


Three sitting rooms, 4 bed- 


gardens and paddock 


Basins all bedrooms. Central heating. rooms, -bath. Main electri- Three r bed ® bath 4 
Main electricity and water. Telephone. city and water. Modern iree reception, ‘ m aooems, 2 bathrooms, 
Three reception, 6 beds, 3 bath. drainage. Garage, barn, domestic offices. 
Really beautiful gardens stable, greenhouse. Main services. Central heating. 
Greenhouse, garages, hunter stabling. Paddock and orchard. Beautiful cottage, stabling, 2 garages. 
15), ACRES 1 ACRE FREEHOLD £5,500 FOR QUICK SALE 





ONLY £10,000 OFFERS CONSIDERED Fr 





Sale required. Offers over £5,000 invited. 








Further details of Sole Agents as above. 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TTROLLOPE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1778 
25, MOUNT ST. GROSV ENOR SQ., W.1 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W. 1 





TO LOVERS OF HISTORICAL PROPERTIES 


AN OLD COACHING INN 
On the Great North Road. Dating from the 15th century. 


CROWN HOUSE, CAXTON, CAMBS. 


Converted to an old-world 

residence, but retaining 

many relics of the old 
coaching days. 


Seven bed., bath., 3 recep- 
tion rooms. Main water 
and electricity. Stabling. 
Garage. 
Beautiful secluded  old- 
world gardens, 


2 ACRES FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION 





For Sale privately or by Auction on July 6 next. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. 8. V. EKINS & Son, St. Neots, Hunts (Tel. No. a: GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GRO. 3). 


AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 
W ORCESTERSHIRE 
“THE MORTON HALL ESTATE,’ NEAR INKBERROW 

26 miles south of Birmingham, 12 miles each from Worcester, Evesham and Stratford- 

on-Avon. Elevated position with lovely views. 
A charming small Free- a 
hold Country Estate of 
about 80 acres’ with 

Vacant Possession. 


Fine Georgian Residence 
superbly modernised re- 
gardless of expense. Three 
reception rooms, ballroom, 
billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, ete. New 
central heating. Main elec- 
tricity. Excellent water 
supply. Septic tank drain- 
age. Outbuildings include 
garage (3 cars), stores with 
flat over, stabling, etc. 
Very superior lodge cottage. 
Beautiful gardens and grounds with swimming pool. Pasture, arable and woodland. 
For Sale by Auction at the Grand Hotel, Colmore Road, Birmingham, at 
4 p.m. on Wednesday, "June 22, 1949. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. LEONARD OUSTON & MOORE, 9, Newhall St,, Birmingham, 3; 
(Tel.: Colmore 4394), and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS , Mount St., W.1 (GRO. 1553). 

















NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 00234) 





NORTH NORFOLK 


THE PIGHTLE, LETHERINGSETT, HOLT 
Five miles from coast, 23 miles from Norwich. 


A Charming Country 
Residence, 


Entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms (fitted 
basins), bathroom. Co’.s 
electricity and power 
Garage for 2. 


Orchard, kitchen and 
pleasure gardens. 





In all approximately 8°, ACRES of which about 6 are let. 
For Sale by Private Treaty or Auction later. 
Further particulars of the a Agents: R. C. Kniaut & Sons, Market Place, Holt 
(T 


SURREY. On Outskirts of Favourite Village 
Five miles south of Guildford (Waterloo 40 minutes). 
THE WELL APPOINTED AND COMFORTABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
SUMMERDEN HOUSE, SHAMLEY GREEN 
Hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, etc., 
offices. 
Mair. services, central heating, every convenience, 2 garages, stabling and children’s 
p.ayroom, grounds of exceptional beauty, kitchen garden and paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3. ACRES 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale privately or Auction in June. 
Details from the Sole Agents above. 


NEAR THE SUFFOLK—ESSEX BORDER 
In an accessible position amidst country renowned for its rural amenities. 
THE PLEASANT FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE, HILL HOUSE, 
PEBMARSH, NEAR HALSTEAD 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, main electricity 
and every convenience. 
Garage for 2 cars, stabling and useful outbuildings. 
Inexpensive grounds of 1 ACRE 
Pair of picturesque THATCHED COTTAGES. 
For Sale by Auction in 2 Lots on June 23, 1949 (unless previously sold) 
Details from the Sole Agents as above 


2 bathrooms, compact domestic 














‘el. 2126) and branches. 
SUNNINGHILL, 


BERKS MRS. 


N. C. TUFNELL, eva. 


ASCOT 818, 
(3 lines) 





CARRIGALINE, CO. CORK 


Ten miles from Cork City, with lovely views across unspoilt Sixty miles 


country A PICTURESQUE OL 
co 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 





Fally modernised and in excellent order. Six bed and Six bedrooms (all have h. 


dressing rooms (arranged in suites), 2 modern bathrooms, boards and power plugs). 

2 reception rooms (drawing room with Adams fireplace), rooms, and good hall. 

kitchen with Esse cooker, double sink, ete. Electricity. 

Extensive range of farm buildings, including cow-standing 

for 16, piggery for 100. Dairy, etc. 209 ACRES 

FREEHOLD £9,500 

Highly recommended by Sole Agent: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 

as above. Apply Mrs. N. ¢ 


farm buildings. Stabling. 





NORTH BERKSHIRE 


Cottage. A second cottage requiring conversion. Old 


Small holding of 12 AC 
FREEHOLD £8,000 


CHOBHAM, SURREY 


from London. 


D-WORLD COUNTRY In unspoilt country, 4 miles Woking, 34 miles Sunningdale 
AGE A UNIQUE QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 





and c. basins, fitted cup- | Ideal for modernisation. Three bedrooms, 2 boxrooms, 2 
Two bathrooms, 2 reception | reception rooms, kitchen with sink, larder, dairy. Main 
Convenient domestic offices, | gas and water. Large tithe barn. Granary. 2 ACRES 
including meadow and stream. 

FREEHOLD 


Large barn, in use as Garage, 
s For Sale by Auction on July 6, 1949 (unless previously 
sold). 





. TUFNELL, as above. Apply Sole Agent: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 

















Telephone 


Horsham in. KING & CHASEMORE = [Shin 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
In the delightful country south of the Hog’s Back: Quildford 4 miles. 
THE VERY ATTRACTIVE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


POLSTED MANOR, COMPTON 


The main residence contain- 
ing 4 rece ption rooms, usué al 
offices, 8 principal be “d and 
dressing rooms, 2. bath- 
rooms, 4 staff bedrooms. 
Private water and electri- 
city supplies. Central heat- 
ing. Garages and stabling. 


Terraced Gardens, 





Charming old-world cottage 
with 3 bedrooms, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, etc. 
Parklike meadowland, in all 
just under 25 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For Sale by Auction in one lot at the Town Hall, Horsham, on Wednesday, 
June 22, 1949, at 3 p.m. 

Solicitors: Messrs. May, May & DEACON, 49, Lincoln’ s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 

Joint Auctioneers : 
ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Chartered Surveyors, Guildford. (Tel. Guildford 5304): 
KING & CHASEMORE, Chartered Surveyors, Horsham, Sussex. (Tel. Horsham 111). 








POWELL & PARTNER, LTD. 
AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS 
FOREST ROW, near EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. Tel.: Forest Row 363/4. 





In superb position. 


Overlooking Ashdown Forest and Golf Links 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Built under the supervision 

of Sir Curtis Green and once 

featured in COUNTRY LIFE 

as the prize country house 
of the vear. 


Six principal bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, lounge 
hall, 2 staff bedrooms and 
bathroom, modern domestic 
offices. ve : 
Cottage. Garages. Main services. Central heating. 

Feature gardens and 3 paddocks. 

IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 

PRICE £16,950 FREEHOLD 

Particulars of the Sole Agents, as above. 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


FINE EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE IN A LOVELY SETTING 


Comprising an exceptionally attractive Residential Estate, only 30 miles west of London, and most accessible by road and rail. 





GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
Established 1875 


LONDON, W.1 





The lovely old house has strong historical associations, 

contains spacious hall, 3 fine reception rooms, up-to-date 

domestic offices, 9 principal bedrooms, 6 bathrooms, and 
4 staff rooms. 

CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
TWO LODGES, COTTAGE AND FLAT. 
SMALL T.T. COWHOUSE. STABLING AND GARAGE. 
WALLED GARDEN. GLASS. 
seautifully matured gardens with wide spreading lawns 
and lovely timber, rock and water garden, parkland with 
lake and wood. 


ABOUT 67 ACRES. 





A PERFECT HOUSE IN SPLENDID ORDER AND IN A PERFECT SETTING 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 














Chartered 
Surveyors 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


MAYfair 0016 
(5 lines) 





DORKING ONLY SIX MILES 


FOOT OF LEITH HILL. 


Skilfully restored brick and 
tile Cottage. 


Three bedrooms, 2 living 
‘rooms, bathroom, kitchen, 
offices. 


A SMALL FARMERY 
WITH BARN. 


WITH 38 ACRES AND EXTENSIVE VIEWS TO SOUTH DOWNS 
Main electricity, modern drainage, reliable estate water. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION AT A REASONABLE PRICE 





PURLEY, SURREY 


>>. ae 





A small luxury house built privately in 1935. 
Three double bedrooms, large lounge, dining room, loggia, 
bathroom, modern kitchen, offices. 
Polished oak floors and panelling. 
PICTURE GARDEN OF NEARLY '. ACRE 
Detached brick garage. A field adjoins. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 

















CENtral ‘ Telegrams: 
9344/5/6/7 , Ree (Established 1789) ; ee ‘‘ Farebrother, London” 
, AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT HOUSE 
Facing south. 
ENTRANCE HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. CENTRAL HEATING, 
CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE. GARAGE. TWO COTTAGES. 
WELL LAID OUT GARDEN WITH 2 GRASS COURTS. PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
In al Jabout 
13 ACRES. CROWN LEASE FOR SALE 
Particulars from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, or Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Estate Agent, Sunninghill, Berks. 
wincnasran JAMES HARRIS & SON = 
wu a 





By direction of Executors. H AM PS H I RE 


Beautifully situated with charming views 24 miles from Winchester. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


WINCHESTER 


Delightfully situated on high ground about 14 miles from the City. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-FITTED MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


Architect designed. En- 
trance hall, cloakroom, 3 Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
reception rooms, garden 2 reception rooms, 3 bed- 
room, loggia, 5 bedrooms rooms, boxroom,  bath- 
all with basins, 2 bath- room, good offices, maid’s 
rooms, excellent offices. sitting room. Main gas. 


; water and electricity. 

Garage. Central heating. 

. Garage. 

Main gas, water and elec- 
ticity. 





Matured garden % acre. 





Timbered grounds and pad- 


“ ANGLE STACKS,’’ LITTLETON 





“ MEADOWLANDS,’’ WEEKE 
Vacant P. 





Winchester. 


i Freehold. For Sale by Auction June 10, 1949. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & Son, Jewry Chambers 


dock, in all about 4% acres. 





Vacant Possession. Freehold. For Sale by Auction June 10, 1949. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, 


Winchester. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 









GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. on 





ROFFORD HOUSE, YARMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT 


On the outskirts of this favourite old town. A stone’s throw from the sea. Newport 10 miles. 
Excellent yachting facilities. Golf. Sea fishing and bathing. 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY OF OVER 17 ACRES 
CHARMING MODERN 
HOUSE 


in first-rate order and 
beautifully appointed 
throughout. 
Seven bedrooms, 3 modern 
bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms. Basins in bedrooms. 
Main services. Electric 
heating. Attractive gardens. 
Private bathing beach. 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
and garden. 
Valuable market garden 
with splendid range of 
newly erected glasshouses. 
Two arable fields, etc. 





For Sale privately or by Auction in 4 Lots on July 12. 


Solicitors: Messrs. STUART HUNT & Co., 1, Leadenhall Street, E.C.2. Joint Auctioneers: 
Simm FRANCIS Pirtis & SoN, Newport, and WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





ROE DOWNS, NEAR ALTON, HAMPSHIRE 


Alton Station 4 miles, London 1} hours. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE WITH SMALL FARMERY 


650 ft. up, facing south, 
with fine views. 
Seven bedrooms (basins), 2 
well-fitted bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, model 
offices with Esse cooker and 
sitting room. 
Central _ heating. Main 
electric light and water. 
Independent hot water. 
Three cottages in hand. 
Excellent farm buildings 
with cowstalls and stabling. 
Charming well-timbered 
gardens, pasture and wood- 
land. 


ABOUT 18 ACRES 





Auction on July 5 (unless soid privately beforehand). 
Solicitors: Messrs. J. EATON & Co., Crompton House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 


Joint Auctioneers: BROWNING, WooD & PARTNERS, Crompton House, Aldwych, WLS 
and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








16, ARCADE STREET 


7 30, ST. GEORGE i wi 
IPSWICH W OODCO KS HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
___ Ipswich 4334 Beri _ MAYfair 5411 _ 











A PUBLIC MAN wishe s to buy for his own ooemniion 
SMALL FARMING ESTATE AROUN 200 
ACRES PREFERABLY IN HANTS, WILTS, BERKS 
OR BUCKS, but possibly East Anglia. House should 
have 6 bedrooms and an attractive setting. Some service 
cottages necessary. Anything up to ABOUT £20,000 i 
CONSIDERED.—Please mention “‘M.P.’’ when writing ‘ 
Woopcocks, London Office. (Usual commission required.) 
A LADY FARMER owning a pedigree Attested dairy 

herd seeks a NICE FARM 100 ACRES OR MO 
WITH A SMALLER CHARACTER HOUSE than her 
present one, say 6-7 bedrooms; modern amenities essential, 
also some good staff cottages; likes Hants, Wilts, Sussex, 
Dorset.—Please mention “Character’’ when replying to 
Woopcocks, London Office. (Usual commission require d.) 

ORNWALL. DELIGHTFUL ‘COAST FARM 

57 ACRES sloping to beach. Gentleman’s Character 
House in perfect order (2 sitting, 3 bedrooms, main e.]. and 
power throughout), model dairy and cowshed, etc., carrying 
Attested herd; sea bathing; small boating harbour close by. 
A unique little property at £12,500 including pedigree 
Jersey herd, Ferguson tractor, and many other implements, 
crops, etc. Just inspected.—Woopcocks, London Office. 


2ARNSTAPLE-EXETER BETWEEN. GENTLE- 











MAN’S LUCRATIVE DAIRY FARM 40 ACRES Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
(34 grass with stream). HOUSE OF CHARACTER services. Central heating. 
(2 sitting, 3 bedrooms, modern kitchen, electric light); low. Excellent garage 

12 A 


excellent cow stalls, fitted milking machine; choice little greenhouses, etc. 
property at £8,000 including dairy herd, tractor, poultry garden and pasture. 








EXCEPTIONALLY 
RESIDENTIAL ESTA 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


ATTRAC roy SMALL 











SURREY Yachting at Hamble and “Bursledon each 7 miles. 
Between Oxted and East Grinstead, only 25 miles from ERIOD HOUSE, beautifully modernised and with 
London, on Green Line route. 


exquisite views. Three reception rooms, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. Very delightful old-world gardens com- 
pletely surrounding, with garage 5 cars, pheasantry, exten- 
sive poultry accommodation, etc. Model farmery with 
foreman’s bungalow, latest type T.T. cowshed, etc., 84 
ACRES IN ALL. A particularly choice small estate at 
£21,000. POSSESSION SEPTEMBER. Further 
land available. Strongly recommended.—London Office. 
ALDEBURGH (finest position on sea front). U nusually 

well constructed and appointed MARINE RESI- 
DENCE. Three reception, 5 bedrooms (2 basins), bathroom, 
(h. and ¢c.). Electricity and all main services. Excellent 
detached brick garage. Enclosed garden. First-class order. 
£5,800 including curtains, Frigidaire.—Ipswich Office. 
Easy RUN SOUTHWOLD. CHARMING REED- 

THATCHED 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
facing south, with 5 ACRES grass. Rural, unspoilt. 
Magnificently exposed oak-beamed interior, lead-light 
windows, open brick fireplaces; 2 reception, 4 bedrooms 
(3 basins), bathroom (h. and ¢.). Main e.l. Automatically 
pumped water from Artesian bore. Septic tank drainage. 








7 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Main First-class order, £5,000.—Apply: Ipswich Office. 


Staff flat. Lodge and bunga- | FYEVON, handy for county town. Very choice 
5 cars), 
CRES delightful grounds, kitchen House (basins in bedrooms, central heating, and e.1., etc.); 

SION. FREEHOLD licensed T.T. buildings carry Attested herd. Three cottages. 


buildings, 6 heated FARMING PROPERTY 213 ACRES. Lovely 





appliances, etc. Recommended.—London Office. £20,000.—Woopcocks, London Office. £16,000; stock if required.—Woopcocks, London Office. 








SEVENOAKS 2247-8-9 
Tels. [TUNBRIDGE WELLS 46 


NN IBBET'T, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


___\REIGATE 2938 & 3793 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 

REIGATE, SURREY _ 





SEVENOAKS-—3 MILES SOUTH 


In a quiet hamlet amidst beautiful country. 





AN OLD KENTISH FARM HOUSE 
Preserving its original character. Five bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, usual offices. Double 
garage and outbuildings. Co.’s water and electricity. 
Central heating. Garden and orchard bounded by a small 

stream. ABOUT 2 ACRES 





A CHARLES Ii HOUSE 








THE DOWER HOUSE, GROOMBRIDGE. A house of 

great character and charm, never before in the market. SPACIOUS RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS ONLY 
Oak raftered ceilings, lattice windows and other features. Eight bedrooms, 2 dressing, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
Seven bed., bath,large hall,3 reception rooms, cloakroom,ete. | rooms, billiards. Garage, stabling. Entrance lodge and 
(all recently redecorated). Excellent cellarage. Main elec- 54%, ACRES, mostly natural grounds. Main services. 
tricity and gas. Garage and outbuildings. About 1 Acre 
of gardenand orchard. Freehold for Sale privately or by 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,750 Auction, June 24 next. Highly recommended by the 


REIGATE, SURREY 


Situate in the beautiful old-world village of Groombridge, High, with panoramic views. Half a mile town and station, 


overlooking The Green, 4 miles Tunbridge Wells. 40 minutes London, 





HOLD £8,500 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Apply: HAROLD WILLIAMS & PARTNERS, 80, High 





Sole —_, IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, Auctioneers: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD}& CO.,7, London Street, Croydon (Tel. 1931), or IBBETT, MOSELY CARD 
i A 


igh Street, Sevenoaks. Tel. 2247/8/9. 


Road, Tunbridge Wells, 


Tel. 46, ND CO., Reigate (Tel. 2938 ‘and 3793). 

















RESIDDER & CO.,77,SouthAudley St.,W.1 


GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “‘Cornishmen, London’’ 

ERKSHIRE, between Reading (9 miles) and Newbury, in delightful secluded 

hamlet in beautiful wooded country. SMALL RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
AND UNUSUAL CHARM. Three reception, 5 bedrooms built round a central hall 
downstairs and up, bathroom, kitchen with Aga and electric cookers. Main electricity 
and water. Tubular heating. "Phone. Garage, outbuildings. Grounds of NEARLY 
2 ACRES including vegetable garden with about 50 fruit trees and soft fruits. Tennis 
lawn. Large chicken run. Good allocation of chicken food. Bus passes door. FREE- 
HOLD FOR SALE with many fittings, felts, carpet, lino, etc. All in clean and 
perfect order. Inspected and recommended.—TRESIDDER & Co. (23,469) 

MINIATURE ESTATE ABOUT 60 ACRES (MORE AVAILABLE) 

DJOINING SUSSEX BEAUTY SPOT. Magnificent sea views. UP-TO- 

DATE RESIDENCE. All services, central heating, 3-4 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, 
(h. and c.), 2 baths. Garage. Rhododendrons, hydrangeas, sunk rose garden, kitchen 
garden, extensive glasshouses, tennis, paddock. MODEL T.T. HOME FARM, latest 
labour-saving buildings. FARMHOUSE, 3 en 4 bed., bath. QUICK ‘SALE 
REQUIRED, OWNER GOING ABROAD. Carpets, furniture, live and dead stock 
optional.—TRESIDDER & Co., as above. (23,990) 

QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 6 ACRES 
LTS. 7 miles Chippenham and pyre G FOR SALE FREEHOLD, 
CHARMING OLD CHARACTER OUSE, carefully modernised and in 
excellent order. Hall, cloaks, 4 reception, 2 Shemieceeen, 5 best bedrooms, dressing room, 
8 staff rooms. Main electricity and water. Esse cooker. Central he: ating. Phone. 
Lodge, cottage, garages, stabling for 7. Inexpensive gardens, kitchen — and 
3 paddocks. POSSESSION AUTUMN.—TRESIDDER & Co. (14,206) 
FRONTAGE TO HELFORD RIVER WITH QUAY 

SouTH CORNWALL. CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE of long low 

type, facing south, delightful views. Large reception, 2 double and 1 single bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s, garage, etc. Main electricity and power. Secluded garden 
and woodland, with foreshore. IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD FOR 
SALE.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,412) 





























BALLYNAHINCH CASTLE HOTEL, INAGH LODGE 
AND GLENDALOUGH HOUSE, CONNEMARA, 
IRELAND 


For Sale by Auction at our Salerooms, Galway, at 2.30 p.m., Thursday, June 30° 
1949. (Property of the Irish Tourist Board.) 


THIS MAGNIFICENT RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
at present being run as a Luxury Hotel, is the premier Sporting Property in the west 
of Ireland and will be offered for sale in one or alternatively three lots. Ballynahinch 
Castle itself, in its own demesne, comprises several reception rooms, billiards room, 
24 single and double bedrooms (all h. and ¢c. and 5 with private bathrooms), 11 other 
bathrooms, all modern amenities; almost 2,000 acres well-wooded grounds, 2 outside 
sporting lodges and the internationally famous Ballynahinch salmon and sea trout 
fishery ; shooting over 40,000 acres to include 2 excellent ’cock coverts. 


FREEHOLD. SALE WILL INCLUDE ALL FURNITURE, APPOINTMENTS, 
BOATS, LIVE STOCK, ETC. 

Very detailed particulars and photographs from Sole Agents. 
MACDERMOT & ALLEN (Solicitors having carriage of sale), Galway, or 
JOYCE, MACKIE & LOUGHEED, 

M.1LA.A., F.N.A.A. & F.C.I1.A. 

GALWAY, IRELAND 
*Phone: Galway 78. 
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Telegrams: 
‘Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London” 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





By direction of Lt.-Col, Sir Albert{Stern, C.M.G. 


BARHAM COURT, MAIDSTONE 


Under 4 miles from the centre of the town. 


MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


Six reception rooms, chapel, 20 bedrooms 
6 bathrooms, Up-to-date domestic offices. 
Passenger lift. Main water and electricity. 

Oil-fired central heating. _ Electric laundry- 


Garages for 5. Three flats. Stables. 
Lodge. Two tennis courts, Cricket ground. 
Gardens and parkland. 

As a lot with 63} acres. 


VERY SUITABLE FOR A HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE. 





Also 
FAMOUS WALLED PEACH GARDENS 
WITH HOUSE AND 6? ACRES. 
Numerous cottages. Post office and general 
store. Small holding. Valuable accommodation 
land with river frontage. 


IN ALL ABOUT 287 ACRES} 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF 
MANY LOTS 


For Sale by Auction in Lots (unless sold privately) at the Royal Star Hotel, Maidstone, on Thursday, June 30, 1949, at 3 p.m. 


Illustrated particulars from Solicitors: COWARD CHANCE & Co., 155, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 (MANsion House 3953). Joint Auctioneers: HILLIER FRENCH & SON .38, Earl 
Street, Maidstone (Tel. 4162); JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





The seat of the Le Strange family since Norman times. 


Suitable for School or Residential Institution 


HUNSTANTON HALL, NORFOLK 


Sandringham 8 miles. Kings Lynn 16 miles. Brancaster 8 miles. 


The Historic Moated Residence 


Comprising the Plantagenet building, the 
Henry VII gatehouse and the early Stuart 
wings, with the Inigo Jones gateway, outer 
and inner courts and the Jacobean porchway. 


THE JACOBEAN GRAND STAIRCASE 
AND GREAT DRAWING ROOM 


with exquisite panelling and carving by 
Grinling Gibbons. 





29 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms, 

2 libraries, orangery, School room. Central 

heating. Main electricity and gas. Company’s 
water supply. Cesspool drainage. 


THE NOTED GARDENS, with moat and lake, 
formal gardens, fine yew walks and terraces, the 
maze, walled kitchen garden, greenhouses, 
orchard, farmery, paddocks and woodlands. 
Garages, Stabling, Dairy. Business offices. 
Two cottages. 


ABOUT 22 ACRES. 


With Vacant Possession 


FREEHOLD 


For Sale by Auction unless previously sold privately, at London Auction Mart on July 6, 1949. 
Illustrated particulars (price 2/6) from Solicitors: VANDERCOM, STANTON & Co., 35, Spring Gardens, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1 (Tel.: WHItehall 2731). 


Resident Agent: W. T. DIxon, Esq., Estate Office, Hunstanton Hall (Tel. Hunstanton 137). 


Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 6341) 





BETWEEN HORLEY AND REIGATE 


Ideal for City man. 





Charming small residential property of 13 ACRES 


Perfectly appointed residence with 3 reception rooms, 
loggia, 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern offices with 
“Esse’’ cooker. All services. Radiators. 


Garage. Flat. 
Paddock, woodland walk and delightful gardens. 


Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (22,677) 





SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 


Northiam Station 1} miles. Robertsbridge 7 miles. Hastings 
10 miles. 

Lovely oldS Farmhouse with Georgian Features 
Eight bedrooms (with basins h. and_c.), 4 bathrooms, 
lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, modern offices, maid’s 
sitting room. Central heating. Company’s water. Main 
electricity. Charming gardens and grounds, kitchen gardens. 

Garages, outbuildings, cottage. 

IN ALL ABOUT 57 ACRES 

Mainly let and producing £50 per annum. 
Full particulars and photographs from the Sole Agents: 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., who have inspected and can 
strongly recommend the property. (33,236) 


NEAR BLANDFORD, DORSET 


Views over the Stour Valley. 

Charming Manor House of medium size. 
Hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. 
Stabling, garages, cottage. Orchard, paddock, farmland. 

ABOUT 26 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (61,918) 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
Leighton Buzzard 3 miles. 
Moderate-sized Country House 
in a beautiful and sheltered position together with small 
farmery and gardener’s cottage. Six principal bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, garages, etc. Central 
heating. Main electricity. Aga cooker. Rough shooting 
over 600 acres. Pleasing grounds and woodland walks. 
To let for 3 years or possibly longer. 
Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. (41,815) 














ESSEX—-HERTS BORDERS 


Bishops Stortford 24 miles. 





THREMHALL FRIORY, TAKELEY 
A beautiful Georgian Residence. _ 
Eight bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards 
room, modern offices. Main electricity. Company’s water 
and gas. Partial central heating. Gardens and grounds. 
Walled kitchen garden. Garages, outbuildings, lodge and 
2 cottages. Orchard, paddocks. 
IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction at Long’s Restaurant, North 
Street, Bishops Stortford, on Thursday, June 16, 1949, 
at 3.30 (unless sold privately). 
Further particulars from STUART 8S. HEATH, Esq., F.R.1.C.8- 
Woodlands, Bishops Stortford, Herts, and JoHN D. Woop 
AND Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (83,445) 














MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY 


8, QUARRY STREET, GUILDFORD. Tel. 2992/4. 


’ 


Beaconsfield FR’ THERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.1- 


19, STATION PARADE, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. Tel. 2094 








FROG GROVE, WOOD STREET, NEAR GUILDFORD 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


For Sale by Auction on June 21, 1949, in two lots (unless sold previously). 


Particulars from MESSENGER, MORGAN & May, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford. 


Tel. Guildford 2992/4. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
and 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
ete. 


Delightful ornamental gar- 
dens and excellent kitchen 
gardens, in all about 


MODERN COTTAGE. 
with large garage and about 


Main electricity and 
water. 


and garages. 


2%, ACRES 


Main services. 


1 ACRE. 








FROM 10 TO 95 ACRES 


Lounge hall, 3 rec., ball- 
room, good domestic quar- 
ters, 16 bed and dressing 


rooms, 5 bathrooms. 


Entrance lodge, stabling 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS 
A MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE IN COMPLETE SECLUSION 





IDEAL FOR CONVALESCENT HOME, SCHOOL, ETC. 
FREEHOLD. 


Details of Sole Agents: HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I. (as above). 


FOR SALE. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 





FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.L.C.S., F.A.I. 
BRIGHTON 


J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON 





WIMBORNE, DORSET 


Situated on Colehill in an excellent residential area with rural surroundings and com- 
manding magnificent uninterrupted views to the Purbeck Hills and the Isle of Wight. 
THE SPECIALLY DESIGNED AND MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, “LYNDHURST” 





To be Sold by Auction at St. Peters Hall, Hinton 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


Six bedrooms (5 fitted h. 
and ec. basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 fine reception 
rooms, sun room, maids’ 
sitting room, cloaks, kitchen 
and offices. 
Excellent garage, green- 
house. Main electricity, gas 
and water. Central heating. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Delightful garden with 
magnificent sun _ terrace, 
lawns, rockeries and her- 
baceous borders, kitchen 
garden with fruit trees. 
The whole extending to an 
area of about 
1 


Road, Bournemouth, on 


July 14, 1949 (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. WILEY & POWLES, Princes House, 39, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
Joint Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; Mr. 


HAROLD E. CLUTTERBUCK, 12, West Boro, W 


imborne, Dorset. 





AT THE LOW UPSET PRICE OF £3,000 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Between Oxford (15 miles) and Banbury (8 miles). 


THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 


Containing 4 reception 
rooms, 7 principal and 
secondary bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 3 W.C.s, 
ample domestic _ offices. 
Servants’ hall, cellarage. 


Outhouses, stabling, 2 gar- 

ages. Lawns and shrub- 

beries. Paddock. Main 

water and electricity laid on. 

Excellent kitchen garden 
and orchard. 


The whole extending to an 
area of over 
7% ACRES 


17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE, 
DUNS TEW MANOR 





To be Sold by Auction at the Carfax Assembly Rooms, Cornmarket Street, 
Oxford, on Wednesday, July 13, 1949, at 3 o’clock precisely. 

VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE. 
Solicitors: Messrs. Lacky & Sons, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Occupying a magnificent position with grounds extending to 


seashore. One mile from main line station. 





BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN MARINE 
RESIDENCE 
originally built for a famous film star. 
Six principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 servants’ bedrooms 
delightful lounge, dining room, breakfast room, sun lounge’ 
compact domestic office. Garage for 3 cars. Main services. 
The grounds are a feature of the property and comprise 
productive kitchen garden, orchard, lawns, well-stocked 
flower beds and borders extending in all to about 
7 ACRES. With frontage to seashore. 


PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. 
6120 (3 lines). 


THE 


SUSSEX. BETWEEN LEWES AND 
HEATHFIELD 


Occupying a delightful position in this pleasant village, close 
to shops and church. Omnibuses pass the property. Uckfield 
5 miles. Lewes 8 miles. Brighton 16 miles. London 48 miles, 


> 





ATTRACTIVE DETACHED GEORGIAN 


“WHITE HAVEN,” 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Situate in a quiet residential road within 2 or 3 minutes’ 
walk of seashore and about 1 mile main line station. 





ANGMERING-ON-SEA. AN 


RESIDENCE, “THE COTTAGE,” EAST HOATHLY, 
SUSSEX 

is constructed of brick with cream-washed elevations and 

slated roof. Three bedrooms, bathroom, entrance hall, 

lounge, dining room, kitchen, conservatory, 2 separate 

W.C.s. Main electricity. Excellent water supply. Modern 
drainage. 

The attractive well-kept gardens are easily maintained 

and are planted with a profusion of bulbs and rose trees. 

Vacant Possession on completion of the purchase. 

To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold by 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED MODERN RESIDENCE 
facing south and screened by a belt of trees giving complete 
seclusion. Four bedrooms (h, and c.), bathroom, 2 reception 


rooms, kitchen. Garage with 2 rooms over. Main services 


Well maintained garden of about 4 ACRE 


Tel: Worthing 


Solicitors: Messrs. Tit 





private treaty) at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on 
Thursday, June 16, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
PAVER-CROW 


LEY, 


6, Princes Square, Harrogate, Yorks. 
Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


& FEDDEN, 





To be Sold by Auction, unless previously sold. 


Joint Auctioneers: Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing 
(Tel: 6120); E. CLIFFORD-SMITH, F.R.I.C.S., 


Willowhayne 
Estate Office, Angmering (Tel: Rustington 345). 





HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Within a short walking distance of the sea and practically adjoining the New Forest. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


FINE OLD GENUINE QUEEN ANNE 


RESIDENCE 


of great charm and distinctive character and possessing many interesting features o 
the period. 





1 ACRE. PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


Five bedrooms, 2 good attic 
rooms, bathroom, entrance 
and inner halls, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen 
and excellent offices. 


Handsome genuine Adam 
staircase and balustraded 
gallery. 


Garage. All main services. 
Particularly attractive 
grounds including formal 
rose garden, flower beds and 
borders, herbaceous garden, 
lawns, kitchen garden, ete. 
The whole extending to an 


WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying an almost perfect position, overlooking the sea and only two minutes’ walk 


THE 


PARTICULARLY WELL-EQUIPPED 


from the sandy beach. 


LEASEHOLD MARINE 


RESIDENCE, “WESTRAY,” MILNER ROAD (with frontage to the West 
Overcliff Drive) 


Five principal, 4 secondary 
bedrooms (3 h. and e.), 
3 bathrooms, cloaks, lounge- 
hall, sun parlour, complete 
domestic offices. Double 
garage, greenhouse, summer 
house. 
Delightful garden of over 
1, ACRE 
Lease expires 2007. Ground 
rent £28. 
Auction Sale Thursday, 
June 23, 1949. 





he 


area of about 





Solicitors: Messrs. BARTON, THOMPSON & HITCHINS, Dor 





mt ey Eo 
chester Chambers, Yelverton 
Road, Bournemouth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





IN AN UNIQUE POSITION OVERLOOKING SOUTHAMPTON WATER, OCCUPY ING ALMOST AN ISLAND SITE 
THE DISTINGUISHED, ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MARINE R ESIDENCE 





= 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton (Tel: 3941/2). 


“WEST SHORE,’’ HYTHE 


Containing: 4 principal bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms (fitted basins), maids’ bathroom, 
lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, excellent 
kitchen and domestic offices with staff room. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. OBSERVATION ROOF. 
Sheltered and secluded grounds of about 3 ACRES 


To be offered by Auction at the Royal Hotel, 
Southampton, on Tuesday, July 19, 1949 (unless 
previously sold). 














Bournemouth 6300 


(5 lines) 





44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
‘*Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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| 
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“ €state, Harrods, London” 
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KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





FAVOURITE COOMBE WARREN c.5 


Close to Richmond Park, and Coombe Golf Courses. 


SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN! RESIDENCE 


” In bungalow Style. Three 

reception rooms, 6 bed- 

‘ rooms, 3 bathrooms, games 
room. Main services; com- 
plete central heating; par- 
quet and oak strip-floors. 
Two garages. Beautiful 
garden with lawns, rock 
garden, shrubbery, speci- 
men trees, fruit trees, etc. 

In all approximately 
1 ACRE 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Confidently eee 3 x by HarRops LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
1 (Tel: KENsington 1490, Ezatn. 828). 





NEAR CHICHESTER HARBOUR Cid 
Amidst quiet surroundings with lovely views of the Downs. 
PICTURESQUE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. 


Co.’s_ electric light and 
water. 


Garage. 


Charming garden with many 
fruit trees. 


In all about 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Recommended: HARRODS LTp., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


(Tel: KENsington 1490. Eatn. 803). 





ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING TWO WELL- 

KNOWN GOLF COURSES Ce 

About 30 minutes south of town. 
ULTRA MODERN RESIDENCE 

Replete with every modern 
convenience, including par- 
quet floors, concealed cen- 
tral heating, flush fitting 
doors, ete., lounge hall, 
3 receptions, 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 
Double garage; greenhouse. 
Garden forming an ideal 
setting, lawns, fruit trees, 
and bushes, kitchen garden, 





and woodland. 


In all approximately 144 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recomme nded by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
.W.1 (7 ¢ ol: KENsington 1490. Extn, 323). 





HUNTS—PLEASANT POSITION ON A HILL c.3 


About 12 miles from Huntingdon. 
AN, EXCELLENT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, FACING SOUTH 


Hall, 3 reception, 7 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 
Modern drainage. 

Electric light. 
Two Garages. 

Well established and 
secluded garden. 

Kitchen garden, fruit trees. 


In all about 2 ACRES 





PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 
Extn, 807). 





HERTS AND BUCKS c.2 
BORDERS 


Daily reach London; 7 mins. station. Facing common. 








WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Garage. Main services. Three reception rooms, 
Radiators. 
Garden and paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2'. ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,500 
POSSESSION 

vcanie  g 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 





HERTFORDSHIRE 
CHILTERNS 


40 minutes Town, 


GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
with unspoiled views. 


Tennis court, kitchen garden. 


cl OVERLOOKING CUDDINGTON 
GOLF COURSE AND BANSTEAD 
DOWNS c.5 


Convenient two stations, with frequent service to Town. 





ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
Lounge 32 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft., 2 other reception rooms, 
maid’s sitting room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, central 


6 bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 heating. 
dressing, 4 attics (easily shut off), 2 bathrooms. 


COMPANIES’ SERVICES. 

Garage for 2. Playroom. 
NEARLY 1', 

PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 1490. 


TWO GARAGES. 
Well-kept grounds with kitchen garden, ornamental and 
fruit trees, herbaceous borders, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1°, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £10,500 


TD., 3 Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
KENsington Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 


ACRES 


S.W.1 (Tel: 





. 810). 1490. Extn. 828). 





GUILDFORD, SURREY 
FINE EXAMPLE OF OLD-ENGLISH STYLE RESIDENCE 


On private residential estate, 2 miles main station. 


By/c.4 


Excellent order throughout. 

Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

3 reception rooms, lounge- 
hall, excellent offices. 


Garage for 2-3 cars. 

Grounds of 1 ACRE 

MAIN SERVICES. 
PRICE £8,500 
FREEHOLD 





HARRODS LTp., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806). 


Station Approach, West Byfleet, Surrey (Tel: Byfleet 149); and 





SURREY HILLS—12 MILES OF LONDON B.P.2 


Amidst lovely country surroundings, 16 miles from London. Established Nursing Home 
for disposal as a going concern, fully equipped. 


A RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARACTER 

Tudor style. Standing in 

beautifully matured grounds 
of 6 ACRES 


Accommodation: panelled 
lounge-hall, 40 ft. by 30 ft.; 
drawing room (Adam fire- 
place), 30 ft. by 28 ft.; 
dining room, 18 bedrooms, 
. Excellent 


5 bathrooms. 
domestic quarters; com- 
pletely and adequately 





equipped. 
Full particulars, price, etc., on application. 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Vel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 818). 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I 
(REGent 4685) 


Co. Lt. 





HERTS—MIDDLESEX BORDERS 


Under 20 miles from Town. Pleasant position with fine views of undulating country 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Specially built and having 
central heating. Oak floors, 
2 staircases, ete. The 
accommodation on 2 floors 
includes hall with cloak 
room, charming lounge, 
dining room, loggia, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Large 
double garage. 


Secluded gardens’ with 
ornamental retaining walls, 
lawns, kitchen garden, 
greenhouse etc., in all about 


11, ACRES 





PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000 


Further details of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 9 MARESFIELD GARDENS 


A few minutes’ walk Finchley Road Station, Swiss Cottage, and easy access to famous heath. 


A SUPERBLY MODERNISED AND EXQUISITELY DECORATED AND 
EQUIPPED DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Central heating, concealed 
lighting, pedestal wash- 
basins in certain: rooms. 
Two principal suites of 
bedrooms with sumptuous 
bathrooms. Secondary bed- 
rooms and maids’ accom- 
modation. Three ground- 
floor reception rooms most 
suitable for entertaining. 
Non-basement domestic offi- 
ces. Well laid out grounds, 
inexpensive to maintain. 
This Freehold Residence 
will be offered for Sale 
by Public Auction on ‘ 

June 15 next * ele 





(unless sold privately beforehand). 
Solicitors: Messrs. M. A. JACOBS & SONS, 55, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, 
Mayfair, W.1. REGent 4685. 








ESTATE OFFICES: 
GODALMING (Tel. 2) 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FAR NHAM (Tel. 5274) 





SOUTH OF THE HOGS BACK 


Under 2 miles busy town. 50 minutes Waterldo. 


y 





te + a j ae 





otential Market Garden. 
Modern House with 8 bedrooms (6 fitted basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, hall and 3 reception rooms. Lovely pleasure 
grounds. Two cottages, barn, farmery. Main services, 
central heating and septic tank drainage. Pasture, arable, 

woodland, in all about 14 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Vacant Possession subject 
to service occupancies. 
Apply, Godalming Office. 





Lovely Churt/Frensham district, main line station 4 miles. 





modern convenience just 


FREEHOLD £7,950 


Farnham Office. 


BET WEEN FARNHAM AND HASLEMERE , SURREY—HANTS BORDERS. 53 ACRES 


5 miles Haslemere. 1 hour London. 


é 





A Residential Property of immense appeal with @ | DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE, every | DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE. Nine bed 
installed, newly decorated 
throughout. Four bedrooms (2 fitted basins), modern a : ‘ 
bathroom, 2-3 reception rooms, sun loggia, perfect labour- Garages, stabling and cottage. Lake and river frontage 
saving offices. Complete central heating. Main water, 

electric light and power. 


rooms (5 fitted basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 


Shooting and fishing. 


£12,000 FREEHOLD MAINLY WITH POSSESSION 


Garage. 3 ACRES. 





Apply, Godalming Office. 








S. W. SANDERS, ’ 
San SANDERS 
FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109; 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 


T. 8S. SANDERS, 
F.V.A. 





SIDMOUTH 
UNQUESTIONABLY ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSES IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD 
Large hall and 2 sitting rooms (oak floored throughout), 6 bed and dressing rooms; 
excellent offices, double garage, ABOUT 1 AC ARDEN. Presenting an excep- 
tional opportunity and offered, WITH EARLY POSSESSION, AT £12,000. 





EAST DEVON 
A REALLY PERFECT AND BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED OLD COUNTRY 
COTTAGE 


in 4% ACRE flower garden. Good services. Two sitting and 4 bedrooms, garage for 
2cars. FREEHOLD £5,250. 





EAST DEVON 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED MARINE RESIDENCE 


on outskirts of old-world fishing village, with 3-4 reception and 4 bedrooms, garage 
and attractive garden. PRICE £6,500 





SIDMOUTH 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
with garden and meadows of 74, ACRES. Three sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms and 
3 bathrooms, large garage and outbuildings. FREEHOLD, AT THE VERY 
MODERATE PRICE OF £8,750. 


G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established three-quarters of a century) 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. Tel. 2102 





1GH UP ON THE COTSWOLDS NEAR STROUD and with extensive views 

A detached stone-built Country Residence containing 4 principal and 2 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices. Garage and stabling. Grounds extending 
to about 245 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £5,750. 





EVERN VALE NEAR CHELTENHAM. AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY ESTATE WITH MODERN RESIDENCE. Brick 
built, rougheast and Norfolk reed thatched roof, containing 3 principal, a secondary 
and 2 servant’s bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, good offices. Main water and drainage: 
Grounds extending to about 5 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £8,000. 





WANTED FOR MR. A. S. A show place in the Cotswolds with a good house 
containing about 6 bedrooms and land extending to 200-1,000 ACRES and to 
be in hand. PRICE IMMATERIAL FOR RIGHT PROPERTY. 





Iss M. M. B. seeks a property within reach of Cheltenham, the residence con 
taining 5-7 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms and good offices. Fla 
Or cottage. Garage. Paddock or orchard of 2-3 ACRES. PRICE UP TO £2,1000. 











OSTERLEY PARK, MIDDLESEX 


Eight miles Piccadilly Circus. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
The situation being most pleasant, of semi-rural nature, yet within easy reach of the West 
End, facing open fields, front and rear, Detached. 


Five bedrooms, 3 _ reception 
rooms, lounge hall, cocktail bar, 
2 luxurious bathrooms. Large 
garden and garage. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
by gas thermostatically 
controlled. 
MAINS WATER 
SOFTENER. 

The kitchen is ultra-modern and 
will satisfy the housewife’s most 
exacting requirements. 

It is in a splendid decorative 
condition. 
OFFERED AT 
REASONABLE PRICE 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 





HORNE & SONS 
181, HIGH STREET, HOUNSLOW. ’Phone No.: HOUnslow 2244. 








‘“ AVOCA ’’ MERE, CHESHIRE 


Altrincham 6 miles, Warrington 10 miles, Manchester 14 miles. 





CSS ik ms on 
AN IMPOSING RESIDENCE 
Standing in APPROX. 2 ACRES of beautifully laid out gardens, extending down to 
the mere. Private swimming pool, terraced rock gardens. 
Full particulars from Sole Agents: 


G. ROTHWELL & SON 
Auctioneers and Surveyors 


SWINTON, LANCASHIRE. Tel. SWINTON 2931 
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41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER Nt MELTON: MOWB! 
MELTON MOWBRAY 


ANDOVER, 





Ready for immediate occupation. 
OXFORDSHIRE 
On Yarnell’s Hill, only 2 miles from Oxford. 
WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE, IN THE DUTCH STYLE 


¥% mile from Andover Main 
THE DELIGHTFUL 


Three reception, 7 bed- 


With uninterrupted views rooms, bathroom, 4 attic 
towards the Downs and — 
spires of the old city of Workshop. 

xford. 


All main services. Partial 
central heating. 
Three reception, 7 bed and Charming gardens and 
dressing rooms, 2. bath- grounds. Walled vegetable 

rooms. Main‘electricity, gas garden, in all 
and water. Partial central 3 
heating. ABOUT % ACRE 
Useful outbuildings includ- 
ing garage. 
Good outbuildings, includ- 
ing garage. VACANT POSSESSION 





‘ Freehold for Sale by Auc 
Most attractive gardens and grounds designed and constructed at great expense. y 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, 14, St. 
(Tel: 2725) and as above. 


diiles » Oxford Bloomsbury, W.C.1, and the 





ANDOVER ce The Old Vicarage). 


at the Star and Garter Hotel, Andover. 
Particulars (1/-) of the Solicitors: W. R. BENNETT & Co., 74, Gt. Russell Street, 


HAMPSHIRE 


Line Station, convenient for shops, churches, bus routes, etc, 


FAMILY RESIDENCE, 4, NEWBURY STREET, 





tion (unless previously sold) on Friday, June 24, 1949, 


e Auctioneers, LOFTS & WARNER 4, New Street, Andover 
(Tel: 2433) and as above. 








’Phone: 
Cheltenham 
53439 (2 lines) 

» Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
a2, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 


CHAM BERLAINE-BROTH ERS & HARRISON 


*Phone: 
Shrewsbury 
2061 (2 lines) 





MORBEN HALL ESTATE, MACHYNLLETH, 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 277 ACRES. With 2 
miles frontage to river Dovey. AN ATTRACTIVE * Country House in excellent order. Three rec., 6 bed. 
COMPACT RESIDENCE (6 bedrooms). Main electric | and 2 bathrooms. Elec. It., central heat., Aga cooker. 
light. T.T. Attested Dairy Farm with two_ cottages. Garages and buildings. Charming matured grounds and 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE. FOR paddock. 4’. ACRES. FOR SALE.—Sole Agents and 
SALE BY AUCTION, MACHYNLLETH, JUNE 11. Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). 

Auctioneers: Shrewsbury, as above. 


BROOKING HOUSE 3 MILES FROM TOTNES 
DEVON, in lovely country. A delightful mellowed 








WORCS-GLOS BORDERS NR. BREDON HILL 


INTS HALL ESTATE, 1,051 ACRES. NEAR TONE HOUSE. LOWER WESTMANCOTE. A 
TAMWORTH, STAFFS. | FINE MANSION and S MOST ATTRACTIVE MELLOWED GEORGIAN 
grounds. 4 Farms. Cottages. Accommodation land, TYPE HOUSE, secluded, with charming views. Lounge 
timber, ete. Gross Rent Roll £1,803 per annum. All let hall and 2 reception, 7 bed. and 3 bathrooms. Main elec, 
except 1 farm. FOR UCTION AT | and water, central heat. Stabling and buildings. Very 
LICHFIELD ON JUNE 17. Auctioneers: Shrewsbury, | Charming old gardens and orchards. 4% ACR 

as above Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above), in conjunction with 
= i GEORGE HONE, Esq., F.A.I., Tewkesbury. 








BETWEEN ROSS AND GLOUCESTER £6,500 | CHARMING WILTSHIRE MANOR FARM HOUSE 

ELIGHTFUL SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE, LOvEty UNSPOILED DISTRICT, good bus to town, 

secluded, near pretty village with bus and station. 3 miles. Most enchanting little William and Mary 

Three rec., elk. rm. and w.c., compact offices, Aga cooker, House of character. Six bed., 2 bath., 3 rec., Aga cooker. 

5 bed. (1 h. and e.), dressing rm., 2 baths. Elec. It., central Elec. light. Central heating. Garage and stables. Productive 

heat. Garage, stables. Charming old garden 14, ACRES. gardens. 24% ACRES. £8,750.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham 
tim —Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). (as above). 











BETWEEN OXFORD AND BANBURY £11,500 
HOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY in lovely 
secluded spot, near village and station. Modern Cots- 

wold-type house, 3 reception, 6 bed. and 2 bathrooms. 

Main elec. Central heat. Garages and stables. Attractive 

— and pasture. 5 ACRES.— Agents, Cheltenham (as 

above). 





NTH. COTSWOLDS 32 ACRES £10,750 

ENTLEMAN’S MINIATURE ESTATE and T.T. 

Dairy Farm in lovely setting, nr. Chipping Campden. 
Small Cotswold House of character, 3 rec. and elk. rm., 
5-6 bed (4 h. and ¢.), bath. Main elec. and water., Aga 
cooker. Excellent cottage, 7 fine loose boxes, model cow- 
sheds for 13 and bldgs. Small garden, capital land. 
POSSESSION. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED.— Sole 
Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 





BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD 
LOVELY WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE of 
character, secluded in exquisite finely timbered old 

grounds and parkland of 18 acres. Lavishly modernised 

and made labour-saving. About 8-10 bed. (part usable as 

a flat), 3 bath. Main electricity, central heat. Stables and 

garages, etc. Cottage. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY 

Sole Agents, Cheltenham (as above). 








MAIDENHEAD (Tel. 53 & 54) 
SUNNINGDALE (Tel. Ascot 73) 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR (Tel. 73) SLOUGH (Tel. 20048) 


GERRARDS CROSS (Tel. 3987) 





HURLEY, BERKS. Overlooking Temple Golf Course. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
Five bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, suite of reception 
rooms, modern kitchen, ete. 
Expensively appointed, oak 
floors, built-in furniture. 
Central heating. Main ser- 
vices. Garage for 2 cars. 
Gouna about 2 ACRES 


EEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Public Auc- 
tion on June 23 (unless 
mt ; sold previously). 
Auctioneers: GIDDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53 and 54). 








MAIDENHEAD. On high ground within walking distance of the station. 


THE TUDOR STYLE 
RESIDENCE. Designed 
by an architect and excep- 
tionally well fitted; 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, cloak room, 
tiled kitchen, ete. Central 
heating. Polished wood 
floors. Main services. Garage 
and workshop. Secluded 
gardens. FREEHOLD. 
VACANT POSESSSION 
For Sale by Public Auc- 
tion on June 23 (unless 
sold previously). 


Auctioneers:;GIDDY & Gippy, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53 and 54). 











6, ASHLEY PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. (ViCtoria 2981) 
SALISBURY (2467-2468) 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, rics. 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (597-598) 
ROWNHAMS MOUNT Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 





ANDOVER, HANTS 
Main line station, London 1% hours. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Standing in its own grounds and facing a golf course. 
Five bedrooms (1 fitted basin h. and c.), bathroom h. and c., 


ALL MAIN SERVICES supply. Central heating. 
heaters. Modern drainage. 


Charming grounds and garden of about 
1 ACRE 


For Sale Freehold with Early Possession. 





Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 


HANTS-SUSSEX BORDERS 
Petersfield 7 miles, Chichester 
situated small residential estate 600 ft. up on the South Downs. 

IMPOSING RESIDENCE 
Six principal and 4 secondary 
(3 basins h. and c.), 3 well-appointed bathrooms, lounge 
excellent offices; Aga cooker. 
Useful buildings. Electric 
light and power from own 250-volt plant. Own water 
Hot water by twin immersion 
Inexpensive gardens, 50 acres 
arable, remainder woodland in natural state. 

IN ALL ABOUT 242 ACRES 

Affording an excellent small shoot. 
Freehold for Sale with Vacant Possession of the Whole 


Full particulars from RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 


8 miles. 


bed and dressing rooms 


hall, 3 reception rooms, 
2 reception rooms and usual offices. Garage. I'wo cottages. Three garages. 


Magnificently 





Salisbury. 


ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Eight bed and dressing rooms, modern bathroom, 3 recep- 


DORSET 


Wimborne 5 miles, Bournemouth 12 miles. 


On high ground affording wonderful views. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


tion rooms, excellent offices. 
Garage and stabling. 
Electric light from own plant. Own water supply. 
Well timbered garden and grounds including paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2', ACRES 


Apply: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 











SANDOE & SON, FAL 


4 & 5, MARKET PARADE, GLOUCESTER 


FOR ‘SA LE OR TO LET. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
In a charming part of the county. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
in same family ownership for 400 years. 
Comprising: COMPACT RESIDENCE, containing 8 bedrooms, boudoir, 5 bathrooms, 


5 servants’ bedrooms and bathroom, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, excellent 
domestic offices. 


Completely modernised with central heating throughout (new boilers), mains electricity’ 
and in perfect repair and decoration. 


FAMOUS 17th-CENTURY GARDENS 
adapted for economical maintenance. Pasture field and outbuildings. 
ABOUT 11 ACRES IN ALL 
For particulars and to view, apply to the Sole Agents: SANDOE & SON, as above. 











HEREFORD-BRECON}BORDER. IN THE LOVELY WYE VALLEY 
The well-appointed convenient sized Freehold Residence of character known as 


“ TYRUCHED,’ 
GLASBURY-ON-WYE 
Containing 3 reception 
rooms, 7 principal and 
2 staff bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, convenient domestic 
offices. Garage for 3 cars, 

spacious outbuildings. 

Charming grounds, semi- 
walled kitchen garden with 
greenhouse, 3 enclosures of 
pasture and thriving or- 
charding,in all 53, ACRES. 
Main electricity ‘and water. 

Modern drainage. 


For Sale by Auction by RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., at the 

Law Society’s Rooms, Hereford, on Wednesday, June 22, 1949, at. 3 p.m. 

Possession on completion of the purchase. Particulars and orde rs to view from 

the Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. DRAKE, SON AND PARTON, 16, Eastcheap, E.C.3, or 
the Auctioneers, Leominster (Tel. 211/212), Hereford and Tenbury Wells. 
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CYRIL JONES, rat 


LANDS END HOUSE. TWYFORD 
ULTRA-MODERN RESIDENCE 
In rural setting. 





THE ESTATE HOUSE 
MAIDENHEAD 


SOMERTON COTTAGE, 
WINKFIELD 


*Twiart Ascot and Windsor. 


Maidenhead | 
2033/4 





BRAY. NEAR MAIDENHEAD 


DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
Designed for comfort and easy maintenance. 


A 





DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY COTTAGE 


cis 43 < : Eight bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
Seven bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception, Gee “et A 4 + , é 2 
In an exquisite garden, Three bedrooms, bathroom, 2 modern offices. Garage, ABOUT 3 ACRES with landing Ge a A en Fane Pog Sel te oct 
reception rooms. Garage. Greenhouse. 1 ACRE stage. Main services. Excellent order. ; ‘ Ps : j ag 
For Sale by Public Auction (unless previously sold ATTRACTIVE PRICE For Sale by Public Auction at an early date (unless 


privately). previously sold privately). 
Illustrated particulars from Sole Agents, as above. 


Full details from Auctioneers, as above. Full details from Auctioneers, as above. 




















AUCTIONS IRE. (Per instructions of Major the Lord OURNEMOUTH. Queen’s Park, over- J RELAND, 50 miles from Dublin. Centre 
Dunalley.) To be let on Lease, Furnished. looking golf course. A Tudor-style Resi- Westmeath hunting. Residence on 83 acres. 


GIBSON, PARK & PARTNERS _ 
295, High St., Croydon (Tel.: Croydon 2257/8). 
458, Brighton Road, South Croydon (Tel.: 


Kilboy House, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary, 
situated 5 miles from Nenagh, 10 miles from 
Dromineer at Lough Derg for sailing. 
u | goa 0163/4). Georgian Residence standing in its own well 

By order of F. Harris, M.P. laid out and nicely planted grounds. Two 
BETWEEN GODSTONE AND OXTED eshalls, 5 reception, 7 bedrooms (3 double and 2 
A charming Country Residence known as with dressing rooms), all with h. and c., 2 bath- 
a ———<“«€ rooms, bright domestic offices, Esse cooker, 


Three rec., 9 bed., 2 bathrooms, ete. Tele- 
phone. Stabling, 7 loose boxes. Garden, green- 
houses. £16,000. (592) 

Co. Tipperary. Gentleman’s Residence on 


dence of character, architect designed. 
Spacious hall, cloakroom, oak-beamed lounge, 
circular brick fireplace, inglenook, dining 
room, breakfast room, 4 bedrooms (electric 
panel fires, h. and c. basins), bathroom, usual River Suir, with 66 acres. Salmon, trout fish- 
offices. Garden (fruit, produce and herba- ing. Five rec., 5 bed., maid’s room, bath- 
ceous borders), garage. In excellent con- room, w.c. Telephone, electricity. Garden. 
dition throughout. Price £7,750 Freehold. greenhouses, stabling. Excellent hunting, 








Commanding one of the finest views in the 
south of England over the distant Weald of 
Kent and surrounding countryside. Modern- 
ised and well maintained, this fine old English 
home comprises: 9 bedrooms, boxrooms, 
2 modern bathrooms with W.C.s, magnificent 
lounge hall and entrance porch, mosaic tiled 
floor, lounge 25 ft. by 16 ft. with oak parquet 
floor and figured stone fireplace, study, sitting 
room expensively dec orated in limed ‘oak with 
superior built-in furniture, dining room 25 ft. 
by 16 ft., panelled, cloakroom, nursery, 
modern domestic quarters, servant’s sitting 
room, bathroom and W.C. Garage for 3 cars 
with self-contained flat over. The beautiful 
grounds include tennis court and summer- 
house. In all about 44 acres. Vacant posses- 
sion. For sale privately or by Auction 
Friday, June 10, 1949. Vendor’s Solicitors: 
Messrs. BILLINGHURST Woop & POPE, 
7, Bueklersbury, London, E.C.4 (Tel.: CITy 
5446). “2 hile Ke Sols es 
Attractive small country properties with land, 
near Mayfield, Sussex, close to village in lov ely 
rural situation. 
“INWOODS FARM,” FIVE ASHES 
A modernised old Sussex Farmhouse con- 
taining 3 rec., 5 bed., 2 bath., central heating, 
main water and_ electricity. Attractive 
grounds, useful farm buildings and 44 acres. 
Also nearby, OAK TREE C OTTAGE, a 
single-storey residence containing 2 sitting, 
3 bed., bath., usual offices, main services and 
94 acres. Thoroughly recommended. Auction 
at Tunbridge Wells in June with vacant 
possession. Particulars available from Messrs. 
CHARLES J. PARRIS 
amalgamated with 
— ST. JOHN SMITH & SON 
, High Street, Tuabridge Wells (Tel. 272/3), 
and at Crowborough and Uckfield. 
SURREY 
On outskirts of favourite village 5 miles south 
of Guildford (Waterloo 40 minutes). 
SUM SE, 
SHAMLEY GREEN 
Comprising exceptionally comfortable and 
well-appointed Country Residence, 3. rec., 
compact domestic offices, 6 bed., dressing 
room, 2 bath and boxroom. Main services. 
Central heating. Two garages, loose box and 
other useful outbuildings. Garden of great 
beauty, kitchen garden and small paddock in 
all about 2} acres. Vacant possession. For 
Sale by Auction on Tuesday, June 14 (unless 
previously sold). Details from the Auctioneers: 
Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SO 
130, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
MAYfair 0023/4). 
WEST SUSSEX 
Equidistant from Chichester and Goodwood. 
17th-century Residence completely modern- 
ised and in perfect order. Hall with cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga, good offices. Garage and 
outbuildings. Pleasure gardens. Fruit and 
kitchen garden. Cottage and paddock, in all 
about 34 acres. Auction. Dolphin Hotel, 
Chichester, Wednesday, June 29. Illustrated 


particulars from: 
WYATT & SON 
59, East Street, Chichester, and at Selsey-on- 
Sea and Havant. 


TO LET 

KINGS CROSS 35 MINUTES. To be 

Let Furnished, June to October. Pictur- 
esque Watermill in beautiful gardens. Six 
bedrooms, trout stream, lake, and woodland. 
Own produce.—Box 1698. 

ORTHUMBERLAND. Sandhoe House, 

near Hexham. To be let with entry at 
May 13, 1949, Sandhoe iiouse, Hexham, con- 
taining entrance hall, drawing room, dining 
room, billiards room, library, kitchen, etc., 
5 principal bedrooms ( 2 with dressing rooms), 
2 bathrooms and 3 servants’ bedrooms and 
Two cottages, garage and stabling. 
—Apply to Messrs. J. M. CLarK & Sons, 
Land Agents, Haltwhistle, Northumberland. 














Beeston boiler. Housekeeper’s sitting, 4 maids’ 
rooms, bathroom and w.c. Electric light and 
central heating. Piped water supply. House 
yard, 2 cottages, farmyard with excellent out 
offices, another cottage. Walled garden of 
about 2 acres, 2 greenhouses and vinery. Gar- 
dener’s house. Amenities : Sailing and fishing 
on own lake and Lough Derg, also on River 
Shannon. Limerick Hounds, Local Pack, 
Nenagh Harriers.—Further particulars, Sole 





Agents: BATTERSBY & Co., Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 39, Westmorland Street, 
Dublin. Established 1815. aa 

OMERSET. Unfurnished Wing to let, 


Country House, 10 miles Bath. Three bed- 
rooms, 2 rec., bath., kitchen, etc. Entirely 
self-contained. — Main electricitv.—Box 1699. 


UFFOLK. Delightful Country House near 
Brandon. Modern equipment. First-class 
order. Four rec ep, —_ be d, 5 bathrooms. 





ESTERHAM, KENT. “Peakaed self. 

contained Flat in south wing of lovely 
Period Manor House. On the second floor 
with fine views over the lake and well- 
timbered park. Two bedrooms, modern bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, ete. Central 
heating, electricity and water. Garage and 
use of grounds. To let on a yearly basis at 
a low rental—TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 
127, Mount Street, W.1. GROsvenor 2838. 


WANTED 


C'TY (within daily reach) Wanted, 6 to 8 
bedroomed House with garden. House 
needing repair and/or modernising preferred. 
Must be in rural position.—Please reply with 
full particulars to Box 1714. 


EASIDE. Universal Aunts Ltd., Knights- 

bridge, S.W.1, would be glad to hear from 
owners of seaside houses wishing to let for 
summer months. SLO. 5101. 


FOR SALE 


ARTON-ON- SEA, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Charming Freehold Detached Residence 
on cliffs overlooking I.o.W. Three rec., 8 bed., 
bath. Telephone. Large kitchen. Garage. 
Sun lounge. Fully furnished. Immediate 
possession. £10,000. Ideal for guest house.— 
Write “Sea View,’’ Marine Drive, Barton-on- 
Sea, or "phone 456 New Milton. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. A perfectly delight- 
ful Marine Residence, one minute from 
sea Cooden side. Architect-built Freehold 
Residence in Sussex style, oak joinery, leaded 
casements, Tudor design fireplaces, splendid 
condition, sun lounge, 3 rec., 6 beds., 3 baths., 
labour-saving offices with Aga. All main ser- 
vices. Radiators. Large garage. Pretty 
garden with fruit trees 34 acre. Most strongly 
recommended by Sole Agent: RODERICK T. 























INNES, Estate Offices, Crowborough. Tel. 
921 (2 lines). i 
O. CLARE, IRELAND. Attractive 


Property Sale, midway between Galway 
and Lisdoonvarna, within easy reach of 
Shannon Airport. A stone-built, two-storey, 
seaside Residence on main bus route, over- 
looking Galway Bay. Aecommodation : kit- 
chen with range, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, 
and 4 bedrooms. Electric light, hot and cold 
water. With tile-roofed garage.—For particu- 
lars, price and photo apply to: JAMES 
O’CONNOR, M.1.A4.A., Auctioneer, Gort and 
Scariff. *Phone : Gort 9. 

ORNWALL. A South Cornish Yachts- 

man’s Cottage. A delightful modernised 
stone and slated Cottage in sheltered valley 
among fruit trees, close yacht basin and 
sailing area. Accessible to town by bus. Two 
reception, 3 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom, 
etc. Pleasant domestic premises. Excellent 
outbuildings and garden. Main electricity. 
Freehold. Price £4,850. Possession.—Apply: 
Sole Agents: STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, 
Mawnan, Falmouth. Ref. 4052. 





(H.2595) £12,500, 


Canford Cliffs. Picturesque Tudor-style 
half-timbered Residence in pineland setting, 
1% acres of attractive grounds, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 reception rooms with beamed 


ceilings, kitchen with dining alcove, cloak- 
room, garage. Excellent order. Price 


£9,650 
(K.2633) 
Ringwood, Hants (1 mile). Well-built 
detached House in secluded grounds. Four 
bedrooms, bathroom, 1 reception room, cloak- 
room, modern kitchen. Large garden in 
first-class order and 1 acre wooded land. 
Garage. Price £4000 Freehold. (P.2634) 
West Moors, Dorset. A charming well-built 
Cottage Residence standing in well-matured 
grounds of about 2 acres. Two reception 
rooms, conservatory, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
large kitchen. Double garage, orchard, pad- 
dock, poultry run. All services. Price £3,950 
Freehold. (Q.2603) 

—HARVEY NICHOLS & Co., LTD. (of Knights- 
bridge), Auctioneers and Valuers, 120, Com- 
mere ial Rd, Bournemouth. Tel. 4440 (4 lines). 


(offer) Freehold. Recommended. 











ORNWALL. A South Cornish deep- 
water Residence. A beautiful thatched 
small Residence fronting harbour. Own 


quay, yacht dry dock and slipway. Attrac- 
tive garden. Three reception, 5 bedrooms (2 
with basins h. and c¢.), boxroom, bathroom, 


etc. Compact domestic offices. Central 
heating. Main water and electricity. Price 
£13,500. Freehold. Possession.—Sole Agents: 


STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. 
Ref. 8045. 











DORSET. Shaftesbury. Attractive double 

fronted Freehold Residence in 1 acre, 
modernised 1947. Three modern Maisonettes 
(No. 1 Vac. Poss.), each sep. entrance, spacious 
rooms, basins, ete. Halls, 14 rooms, also 
cloaks, kitchenettes, etc., bathrooms, sep. 
w.c.s, part central heating in No. 1, elec. fires, 
dressing room, store rooms, hanging cup- 
boards, etc.—MRs. GRANT, Bleke House, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

ORNCHURCH. A _ delightful beauti- 

fully designed Detached Residence, 
standing in attractively laid out grounds of 
approx. 34 acre. Situated on the well-wooded 
sought- afte r Great Nelmes Estate. Five bed- 
rooms (2 arranged in Tudor style with beamed 
ceilings), bathroom, 2 w.c.s, spacious hall with 
parquet flooring, lounge (26 ft. x 22 ft.), oak- 
beamed with inglenook brick-built fireplace, 
reception room, dining room, perfectly 
equipped kitchen (20 ft. x 10 ft.6 in.). Parquet 
flooring to ground floor. Full-size garage. 
Price £7,500 Freehold. Inspected and 
strongly recommended.—For full particulars 
apply DouGLAS ALLEN AND Co., 40-42a, 
Woodford Avenue, Ilford. VAL. 7300 and 
6454, 








LFORD. Modern semi-detached ‘‘Smith’’- 

built Residence, situated first-class estate 
off Woodford Avenue, close to Gants Hill 
Central Line Station and all services. Four 
bedrooms, bathroom, 2 separate w.c.s, storm 
porch, spacious entrance hall, 2 large recep- 
tion, well-equipped kitchen. Brick-built 
garage. Excellent garden. £3,750 Freehold. 
—DOvGLAS ALLEN & Co., 40-42a, Woodford 
Avenue, Ilford. VAL. 7 300 and 6454. 





RELAND. On lovely West Coast, mild 

climate, low cost of living, fishing, shooting, 
hunting. For Sale, Small and Large Estates, 
£2,500 to £7,000. Villas and Residences with 
gardens £1,700 to £5,000. Hotels, furnished 
and equipped, £5,500 to £18,500. Licensed 
Bar, Shop and Residence, Freehold, stocked 
and equipped, £4,500, in Galway City on the 
river. Free of stamp duty.—R. G. BROWNE 
AND Co., Auctioneers, Galway. 


(733) 

Co. Tipperary. Residential Farm, 169 acres, 
In best hunting district in Ireland. Three rec.. 
4 bed., bathroom, w.c. Groom’s residence. 
Five loose boxes. £8,000. (766) 

Co. Leix. 1% hours’ motor ride of Dublin. 
Estate of 182 acres. Five beautiful lakes there- 
on. Attractive Residence, 5 rec., 7 bed., bath- 
room, w.c. Steward’s house, gate lodge. Lovely 
woodlands, shooting, fishing. £12,000. (334) 
Co. Tipperary. On Suir Valley. Farm 130 
acres. Residence, 3 rec., 5 bed. (h. and ¢.), 
Miniature lake. Thirteen loose boxes, farm- 
yard and buildings. Hunting with 4 packs. 
Water in all paddocks. (790) 

STOKES & QUIRKE, M.I.A.A., 33, Kildare St., 
Dublin. Also Clonmel, Co. ‘Tipperary. 


EICESTERSHIRE. Delightful old stone- 

built House, 2 reception, 4 bed., 2 bath- 
rooms. Faces south. Completely modernised 
and easily run. Exceptional stabling and out- 
buildings, l acre. All mains. Vacant Posses- 
sion. £5,500.—HUBBARD, Somerby, Melton 
Mowbray. 


IDDLESEX (Border). Little Heath, 
near Potters Bar, well set back in quiet 
road off Great North Road. A small Georgian 
House (circa 1760) with many interesting 
features. Inexcellent order. Rural surround- 
ing, only 14 miles from London. On two floors. 
Four bedrooms, 3 reception, large modern 
kitchen with sitting and bedrooms for maid, 
billiards and games room. About 2 acres, 
including small paddock. Double garage. 
Possession. £9,450—RUMBLE, Osborne House, 
Potters Bar 4215. 
ORFOLK. With Vacant Possession. 
(1) Delightful Detached Country Resi- 
dence in 4 acres grounds. Three ents., 6 
beds., domestic quarters. Freehold £11,700. 
(2) 100 acres Farm with cottages, livestock, 
farm implements and machinery, tenant right 
and manures included. Freehold. Price 
a 800.—Full particulars from Messrs. 
F. BEAVAN, 7, Union Court, Liverpool 2 
ti entral 7: 3), or CHAPPELL & CHAPPELL, 
, Tithebarn Street, Liverpool 2 (Central 0211). 


GCOTLAND. “ Greyholme,” Brodick, Isle 
of Arran. A unique 9-apartment House of 
Ultra-Modern Planning and Equipment but 
old-world character. On golf course and river 
bank, with views of pine woods, glens, moun- 
tains and sea. For Sale privately.—Illus- 
trated description, plans, and card to view 
from WEIR GRIEVE & JEFFREY, Solicitors, 90, 
Mitchell Street, Glasgow, C.1. 
URREY-HANTS BORDERS, 40 miles 
London. (Fast main line trains to Water- 
loo.) A very delightful and carefully moder- 
nised 17th-century Cottage with oak beams, 
oak floors, ete. ‘Central heating, inglenook 
fireplaces and other features. Four double 
bedrooms, dressing room, spacious entrance 
hall with cloakroom (h. & c.), up-to-date 
kitchen and bathroom, 2 fine large reception. 
Brick garage. The whole property in first- 
class order and ready for occupation without 
further expense. Secluded in one acre lovely 
old-world garden. Freehold £5,750 only.— 
Moore & Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel.: 
Wallington 2606. (Folio 7598/30.) a 


W/IMBLEDON COMMON. _ Detached 

Residence of charm and _ distinction, 
erected 1930 and situated in a first-class road 
near the Common. Approached by a carriage 
sweep and set in mature and well-kept gardens. 
Lounge hall with gentlemen’s cloakroom. 
Lounge 28 ft. by 15 ft. Dining room and 
comfortable study. Spacious kitchen, maid’s 
room, and offices. Five bedrooms, bathroom 
and toilet on the first floor. Further accom- 
modation on the second floor comprising two 
rooms, bathroom and toilet. In-built garage 
for a large car. Rateable value £134. £8,900 
freehold. Offers considered.—REYNOLDS, 98, 
Coombe Lane, Raynes Park, 8.W.20. (WIM. 
7667.). Open till 7 p.m. every day including 
Sundays. 
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aothing like a Petrol Pump 








For meeting water scarcity 


there’s nothing like a SUMO 


The Sumo Submersible Pump is designed for pumping cold, clean 
water from wells, adits, mine-shafts and reservoirs. Are you water- 
short? Have you an old borehole in disuse or one served by dated 
machinery? In either case install a Sumo. In a Sumo pump-and-motor are 
together in one body. Close-coupling like this means low running costs. Output 





varies from 200 to 40,000 gallons per hour. Installation is simple and economical, . 


however deep the shaft. No routine maintenance is required. After the first ten 
thousand hours or so servicing should be arranged through the nearest Sumo 
agent, whose address can be obtained from:— 


SUMO PUMPS LTD. (Proprietors Chance Brothers Ltd.) 


Dept. S.10 Lighthouse Works, Smethwick, 40, Nr. Birmingham. 
Telephone: West Bromwich 1051. 





And the‘SUMONO?. The submersible principle of the ‘Sumo’ applied 
to the ‘Mono’ type of pump. Has great advantages where only a limited quantity of water is required 
(up to 200 g.p.h.) and where the source of supply is none too clean, and may contain sand or grit. 
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The table 
of the lady and the frog 


A certain Romantic Maiden, who was reckoned 
extremely beautiful in a rather old-fashioned way, 
once found a large Frog in her path, and dropped 
it a curtsey. ‘*‘ What’s that in aid of ?”’ asked the 
Frog. ‘‘Aren’t you a prince in disguise?” she 
enquired, nettled. ‘“‘No, Ma’am,” said he,‘ I’m 
a Frog —in a hurry.” And he hopped away, 
muttering under his breath. 
















Even in this age of hard work and few illusions, 
there are people who hope for a magical solution 

to their problems. TI, for their part, are planning 
increased production — of intricate precision 

tubes . . . of special paints and finishes . . . 
electrical appliances, fittings, cables . . . bicycles 
and bicycle components . . . traffic signs . . . 
fabricated aluminium alloys . . . parts of motor- 
cars, aircraft, locomotives . . . everything in 
short, which TI make and Britain can sell. 
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MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


1GLASSHOUSES 
CAN BE SUPPLIED 
WHERE PERMITS 
ARE OBTAINED 





Addresses : 
London Office : 


Tel. : Vic. 5409 


Works: Loughborough. 
Tel. : 2691 


122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 





























@ Patent knuckle-guard. 


@ Rubber bicycle-type hand- 


FAST & EASY CUTTING - 


FOR FOQUGH WORK ° vers seo 
changing. 






TUBULAR 
FRAME SAW 


es do the work of 3 | 








SPEAR & JACKSON LIMITED:SHEFFIELD: 




















There’s no better engine 


than a PETTER 


Farmers have known this for sixty years. Today it 
is truer than ever. New plant and up-to-the-minute pro- 
duction methods have enabled Petters to reduce prices 
while improving precision and quality. By buying a Petter 
you save money, and get an engine backed by a fine 
reputation and first-class dealer-service. There is a model 
to suit every job on the farm: petrol 14 to 10 h.p.; or 
diesel, 3 to 10 h.p. Ask your local A.M.T.D.A. dealer for 
full information, or write to :— 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES LIMITED 


CAUSEWAY WORKS, STAINES, MIDDLESEX. TELEPHONE STAINES 1122 
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Ready-to-wear 











Tweed Jackets, Sports Trousers i 





and 2-piece Suits 
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Also stocks 
of blue blazers 


good 


and white flannels. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 





Junction of 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. 


Temple Bar 4477 


AND BRANCHES 
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Everyone has someone 
worth saving for 


INVEST IN NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Savings Certificates . Defence Bonds . Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 





Issued by The National Savings Committee 












BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER ST. 


LONDON, W.I. = acy 
TELEPHONE...REGent 177? : 


Yan Mt Elec Ltd 


COUNTRY MODEL 
IN BLACKor BROWN 


CUT FROM STRONG SCOTCH 
GORSE SIDE 





The lf fee 


STYLE 10 


STOUT SOLES and BOLD WELT 
A GOOD SELECTION AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE USE 





On buying 
a watch... 


A wealth of experience is necessary 
to equate cost, value and usefulness 
in such a refined piece of machinery 
as a modern watch. 

Price and value have been synono- 
mous terms with Camerer Cuss since 
1788, and for over 150 years this 
name has been a guarantee of 
accurate timekeeping and lifelong 
service. 

The best Swiss watches can also be 
seen at their premises, where the 
guidance of the expert is conscien- 
tiously ziven. 


j CAMERER CUSS 






Makers of Good Clocks & Watches since 1788 


\\ ol il NEW OXFORD STREET + LONDON : WCI 
=k ssadecdao5 2 Also 91 Kingsway, W.C.2 in 












A glowing source of strength, comfort and good cheer 
PRODUCE OF WEST INDIES 


SOUTHARD’S of LONDON 


Proprietors 


ESTABLISHED 





1814 
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How right they are! 
Weston’s 
Chocolate 
Table Fingers 


Exactly the right kind of velvety chocolate to cover 
exactly the right kind of crispy biscuit ! There’s perfect 
agreement between the two in Weston’s Chocolate Table 
Fingers —and you get 20 or more in a quarter-pound 
(though supplies are still limited, alas !) 


BISCUITS 


Tt 






























































The secret recipe of this exquisite liqueur was first brought 

to Scotland by Prince Charlie in 1745. Since then Drambuie 

has become a favourite throughout the world as a liqueur 
of subtle distinction and delicate flavour. 


rambuie 


ee 
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BETTER LIVING 





E KEY TO 


inten me —_ sink, 
enam 
count cabinets with one- 
piece plastic counter tops. , 
Built-in Cooker, refrigerato 
and broom cupboar: e 
Precision built ; sound dea 
ened doors and drawer — 
Cabinets supplied to standar 
height and depth butin various 
widths to fit almost any size 
na pom —or send 
zee Kitchen 

i eee and oo 
for yourself why all othe 


“modern ’’ Kitchens are now 
—, 





EZ ree LTD 


341A SAUCHIEHA TREET GLASGOW 


Telephone DOUGLAS 4956 Onna ovcowe atnest, am 





Bratt Colbran fires are the outcome of years of 





Adan Grates Specialisation in all forms of heating—coal, 


electric and gas. Their techniques are modern, but the sound- 


its roots in the great days of Bratt Colbran 
British craftsmanship. fir es 


ness of their manufacture has 


THE ‘ HEAPED’ FIRE * PORTCULLIS’? GAS FIRES *SOLECTRA’ ELECTRIC FIRES 





A‘ Portcullis’ gas fire in rustless steel with a marble fireplace 


Bratt Colbran Ltd., 10 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 Tel: MUSeum 9411 
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Are you wearing rose-tinted spectacles ? 
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Sure you couldn't be lovelier if you took more care? Not frequent powdering; that 
only proves beauty-things wrongly chosen or carelessly used. Yardley Make-up Base will 
give your skin a beautiful, long-lasting matt look. But you must put it on thinly and 
evenly and pat your Yaraley powder well in. When your face needs repairs, remember 
that hasty dabs at nose and chin give a blotchy, patched-up look. Thorough cleansing 
only takes a moment with quick-acting Yardley Complexion Milk, and a fresh start pays 
big beauty-dividends! Yardley, 33 Old Bond Street, London WI (Sorry, no post orders) 





YARDLEY 
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Bassano 


MISS PHILIPPA TENNYSON D'EYNCOURT 


Miss Philippa Tennyson D’Eyncourt is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gervais Tennyson D’Eyncourt and a 
granddaughter of Sir Eustace Tennyson D’Eyncourt, Bart. 
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COUNTY Lirk 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 
° 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, 
London 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 

Postal rates on this issue: Inland 24d. Canada 1 \,d. 
Elsewhere Abroad 3d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 








THE MEAT PROBLEM 


HOUGH it may be impossible to accept 
Mr. Strachey’s declaration that the 
immediate meat shortage in Britain is in 
no way due to an avoidable failure to import 
meat or feeding-stuffs as anything but a piece 
of special pleading, there is substantial truth, as 
all farmers know, in his underlying implication 
that things would be much better but for the 
abnormal concentration on wheat and milk 
production which the Government have always 
assumed to be necessary, and which underlies 
the whole of their food policy. So far, the farmer 
has done what was required of him. In the first 
year of the expansion programme the prescribed 
wheat area was nearly attained and the potato 
production exceeded. During the year which 
ended last September, 200,000,000 gallons more 
milk were sold off our farms than in the year 
1938-9. Even the figures for young cattle are 
encouraging. The poultry population is above 
pre-war level, and, though we shall have only 
half the pre-war number of pigs, we have, at 
least, half a million more than a year before. 
And this at a time when, to many people’s minds, 
the import of feeding-stuffs has been unneces- 
sarily curtailed. 

We are still, however, badly behind our 
present requirements of meat, and not much 
nearer our ultimate goal of becoming self- 
sufficient in fresh meat, fresh vegetables, eggs 
and milk—the acknowledged optimum policy 
for British agriculture. Is it strange, then, that 
farmers should view with alarm the conclusion 
of long-term trade agreements for the supply of 
foreign bacon and eggs, which, given sufficient 
feeding-stuffs, they could produce themselves? 
Or that they should contrast the 158 million 
dollars of Marshall Aid allocated to Western 
Europe for the purchase of feeding-stuffs with 
our own Government’s refusal to employ the 
“scarce dollars’? Mr. Morrison promised in 1947 
to provide for our own livestock expansion? At 
a time when open-cast coal mining alone is 
likely to reduce the area of good agricultural 
land by 100,000 acres before 1951, farmers are 
told that they must concentrate on the growing 
of home-produced feeding-stuffs, a thoroughly 
sound long-term proposition, no doubt, but one 
not so easily achieved against a short-term back- 
ground of increasing bread-grain production. 
The Minister often talks about the benefits of 
silage and grass conservation, and a very tenta- 
tive and cautious subsidy to assist cultivators of 
marginal land has just been offered. Admirable 
as these things are, they do not seem to infect 
with enthusiasm those who mistrust the 
apparently contrasted aims of Ministers who 
control the production and those who control 
the purchase and distribution of our food. 

A Doncaster farmer has recently made in 
the columns of the Yorkshire Post his own 
enthusiastic suggestions for speeding up a return 
to the full production of meat. Cut down milk 
production, he says, force the hill farms to 
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abandon their inefficient milk production and 
get back to that rearing of stock which is their 
real function. Four-fifths of the milk saved 
should be fed to calves, and, in the lowlands, let 
the poorest milkers suckle calves. The killing of 
calves under the age of one year and of lambs 
before the shearling stage he would forbid. Put 
25 per cent. of the present arable land down to 
good grass leys, and insist that these should be 
grazed as heavily as possible by cattle and then 
sheep. All corn he would have undersown, 
either with rye grass to be fed to bullocks in 
winter or with clover for sheep. With regard 
to imports, he would import all the non- 
producible feeding-stuffs obtainable, though not 
in the manufactured state. He has faith enough 
to believe that they could soon be paid for by 
the reduction of imports of meat, eggs, bacon 
and butter, which his more vigorous policy 
would make possible. While such single-minded 
action would inevitably encounter practical as 
well as political obstacles, it is only by keeping 
the fundamental aim of our agriculture in view 
that we shall avoid its sacrifice to short-term 
needs in the stress of balancing the political or 
economic budget. 


WISE SPENDING 
(Lucian. About A.p. 160) 
(Greek Anthology X.26) 
S doom’d to die enjoy what you possess, 
Yet for long life prepare by carefulness. 
The wise love life, but mindful of its ending 
Are moderate alike in thrift and spending. 
DENIS TURNER. 


COUNTY PLANNING BY CONSENT 


PRELIMINARY Outline Plan for Kent as 

recommended by Mr. J. W. R. Adams, has 
been circulated by the County Council for public 
comment, principally on the part of local 
councils and organisations. With a commend- 
able diffidence not always associated with 
planners, its author points out that “upon such 
matters as the predominant character of each 
urban community, upon the ultimate (and 
optimum) size of towns, and upon the pattern 
of rural communities, there might well be con- 
siderable differences of opinion and in certain 
instances competing interests.’’ His eminently 
sensible recommendations are more likely to be 
criticised for their conservatism than for any 
revolutionary tendencies. For he qualifies them 
with the caution that ‘“‘it will only be possible 
for some towns to achieve the larger populations 
to which they aspire at the expense of other 
communities which may badly need additional 
populations in order to become _ properly 
balanced towns.’’ Consequently most of Kent’s 
21 larger towns should, it is suggested, be 
allowed increases averaging only from 5 to 25 
per cent., though such areas as Aylesford and 
Snodland may become virtually new towns, the 
former nearly quadrupled. The same care for 
the amenities of rural areas on which we com- 
mented last week, in the case of observations by 
the clerk to the County’s Council, is evidenced 
in the very moderate development accorded to 
Kent’s characteristic little towns; and it is 
promised “‘no small village or hamlet should 
cease to exist as a community.’”’ The most 
spectacular proposal is a ramblers’ right of 
way, the “Kent Path,” linking together the 
existing footpaths, and closely following the 
Pilgrims’ Way from near Westerham to Sand- 
wich. Whatever the comments of the inhabi- 
tants of the garden of England on this outline 
plan, they will not be able to complain that 
they have been led up the path blindfold. 


CHEMISTRY IN AGRICULTURE 

INCE Sir John Lawes began his famous field 

experiments a century ago, Rothamsted 
has been the scene of almost every significant 
development in our knowledge of the effects of 
fertilisers and their application to farm crops. 
The latest development, which was recently 
described there by Mr. G. W. Cooke, concerns 
the placing of fertilisers so as to obtain the best 
results. ‘‘Fertiliser placement” is the name 
given to the method by which the manure is 
localised by the use of special machines in 
definite bands or pockets near to the seed. 
Where, however, should the bands or pockets 
be? In contact with the seed or beside or below 


the seed? Mr. Cooke described the results of 
experiments carried out in 1945, 1946 and 1947, 
to compare the effects on potatoes, sugar-be: t 
and threshed peas of the methods classified as 
‘broadcast,’ ‘‘sidebands,’’ ‘‘contact’’ and 
““below.”’ In 1945 placement immediate below 
the seeds gave lower yields than the other 
methods, and it was abandoned as having no 
practical advantages. Experiments in 1946-47 
showed that fertiliser broadcast before ridg- 
ing gave lower yields than the “placement” 
methods, or than broadcast after ridging, except 
that the contact yields in 1947 were depressed 
by very dry spring weather. Not only do the 
different methods, it seems, produce different 
results, but the nature of the season may affect 
the values of alternative methods. Here we see 
the importance, not only of chemical methods 
applied to farming, but of unremitting research 
into the conditions of a continual and extremely 
delicate balance. The same element of balance 
is to be found in the area of pest control where 
a ‘‘selective killer’ for the aphis is now said to 
have been found which is harmless alike to the 
plant and to beneficent insects. 


THE SWEETS OF SCIENCE 


ROFESSOR G. VOCHOW, of Harvard, 

reported to have said that trees may well 
be the future mainstay of our diet (they 
would be made edible by the conversion of their 
cellulose into sugar), seems to have been sticking 
his neck out and asking for it. What does he 
expect sugar-cane planters, farmers, market 
gardeners, butchers and the rest to say about 
the proposed supersession of their products? 
Foresters might be equally disconcerted, for 
they know well that the world’s forests are 
already being heavily overcut, and if they try 
to plan more trees in this country there is always 
a piercing outcry from someone. Of course, the 
idea of sugar from trees is not wholly modern. 
Long before America and the American sugar 
maples were discovered, man was tapping the 
Norway maple for sugar; the nearly related 
sycamore has also been exploited for sugar. 
But in most parts of the world to-day 
trees help more with cooking the ration than 
with making the ration itself. At least two- 
thirds of the human race still use wood for the 
cooking of their food, and where the supplies 
are exhausted (as in many parts of India) 
people commonly collect the dried cattle or 
camel dung to make fires, with consequent 
impoverishment of the land. Hence the estab- 
lishment of plantations (in India, the Sudan 
and elsewhere) primarily to provide firewood. 
All this is simple enough to be immediately 
comprehended, but the learned professor makes 
one dizzy with a surrealist world in which fuel 
might jump out of the fire into the frying pan. 


OLDE ENGLYSHE RAILWAYES 
" AVERN Cars,” of which the prototype 
was on view last week at Waterloo Station, 
are among the enterprises designed to popularise 
British Railways, and are to be attached to the 
principal expresses. The car, equipped with 
bars for snacks and drinks, might have been 
designed by a satirical Mr. Emett, since the 
interior is decorated—presumably in the belief 
that appetite is stimulated by an old-world 
atmosphere—with sham half-timber work, bogus 
tiles and oak settles. The windows have quaint 
leaded lights, but are filled with frosted glass, 
partly, it is pointed out, to prevent the non- 
privileged on platforms seeing the topers 
quaffing their sack, but also, perhaps, to reduce 
the shock to the latter when their rocking 
hostelrie careers into a tunnel at a high speed, 
and, generally, to exclude the realities of railway 
scenery from those enjoying synthetic good 
cheer. Incidentally, these cars illustrate a 
curious instance of conditioned reflex that has 
developed of late years. It seems that the 
appearance of old oak causes the average 
Englishman to salivate and exhibit the symp- 
toms of thirst. Yet, to any who still regard 
railways as one of the more inspiring achieve- 
ments of engineering science, such a display of 
puerile reactionism would be ridiculous, were it 
not painful to see the State expending public 
funds, badly needed for the re-equipment of our 
railways, on pandering to a sense of values that 
can only be termed idiotic. 
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Y recent Note about the treatment to be 
M adopted when one’s dog has been bitten 

by an adder has brought me a letter 
from a reader who tells me of a Devon country- 
nan’s cure, which consists of making a rough 
ollar from a hazel twig, preferably split, and 
fitting it round the dog’s neck. My correspon- 
lent writes that one day when he was fishing on 
[yartmoor his cocker spaniel whiled away the 
time hunting for rabbits in the heather, and on 
iis way home in the evening he noticed that she 
vas lagging behind and evidently in pain. 
\ large swelling was rapidly developing on the 
inder-part of her neck and as she had obviously 
been bitten by an adder he at once made a hazel 
twig collar according to Dartmoor custom and 
placed it round her neck. In half an hour’s 
time she was obviously very much better and 
was willing to eat her dinner, and the following 
day she was quite normal again. 

I do not know if the sap of a hazel twig is 
supposed to act as an antidote to snake poison, 
or whether the method used by the Dartmoor 
shepherds savours of faith healing. It is similar 
in some respects to the treatment employed by 
the Beduin Arab, who, if one of his camels or 
goats is bitten by a horned viper, ties round its 
neck a scrap of paper on which a verse of the 
lXoran has been written. In addition, he inserts 
a seton above the wound, and as the animal 
usually recovers it is left to the imagination to 
decide whether the cure is due to the Koran 
verse or the seton. A devout Mohammedan 
would no doubt attribute it to the verse, but an 
unbeliever might think that the seton had had 
quite a lot to do with it. 

* * 


N connection with these old countryman’s 

remedies | am reminded by another corre- 
spondent, from Ireland this time, that an 
infallible method for keeping mice away from 
newly-sown beans and peas is to put chopped 
gorse along the surface of the rows, for though 
a hard-working mouse will put up with many 
discomforts it draws the line at pricks from 
gorse. I use the word “‘reminded”’ because in 
the past I did know of this most effective treat- 
ment and used it with great success in other 
vears, but it was among the many things I have 
forgotten of recent times. 

This gorse remedy for a mouse plague is 
very similar to another very old country pre- 
ventive, namely the use of barley cavins or 
threshing chaff to keep. slugs away from 
seedlings. In the south of England this year, 
owing to the very mild winter we experienced, 
slugs have been more plentiful than I have ever 
known them, and again and again, despite the 
use of a whole variety of chemical deterrents, 
they have made an almost complete sweep of 
rows of lettuces, peas and beans. This spring 
a special high-climbing variety of slug 
specialised in the flowers of the daffodils and 
narcissi, which every year come up in hundreds 
along the verges of the paths. I have never 
previously known slugs to attack these plants, 
but this April great fat brown fellows with good 
heads for heights were in such _ incredible 
numbers that practically every bloom in the 
garden was damaged, and many of them were 
completely eaten away. When most of the 
damage had been done, I remembered the cavins 
treatment, and, having used a sack of the very 
prickly, irritating stuff collected from the neigh- 
bouring threshing-ground, I now have the 
satisfaction of knowing that a number of slugs 
that have tried to reach my vegetable rows are 
wandering all over the place trying to find some- 
thing against which they can rub their inflamed 
and irritated backs. 

* ‘i * 

YEAR or so ago, before the makers of our 

various motor-cars started to produce 
their post-war models for the benefit of every- 
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JUNE IN THE COTSWOLDS: UPPER 


body except the stay-at-home Briton, I raised 
in these Notes a feeble protest against the 
general sacrifice of simplicity for the stream- 
lined effect. Among other things, I pointed out 
that the insertion of the starting handle in some 
of our latest pre-war cars was not the simple 
little matter it had been in the primitive past, 
but a task for two men. One of these, who 
should have excellent eyesight, raises the bonnet 
to enable him to see into the interior and watch 
the end of the starting handle, while the other, 
who should have the sense of touch developed to 
a marked degree, obeys the shouted instructions 
of the former and gently manipulates the 
handle left, right, up and down, until at last the 
extremely difficult task of working to a hun- 
dredth part of an inch is achieved. After about 
ten minutes’ striving the handle is at last in 
place, and the unpleasant job of swinging the 
engine over may start. And this is quite as 
strenuous as it used to be with old out-of-date 
models in which the handle could be inserted 
with a slight push in a fraction of a second, so 
that one was not exhausted before the real work 
started. 
* * 
* 

HOPED that as the result of this complaint 

one of the many designers of our cars would 
realise that, if a starting handle has*to pass 
through a tiny neat hole in the front bumper, 
then through a second neat hole in the bottom 
of the radiator and finally into the very small 
aperture for which it is intended, it is essential 
for all parts of the car to be as correctly in 
alignment as they were when the vehicle left the 
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Joan Parry 


SLAUGHTER, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


factory. I suppose there may be one or two 
extremely cautious, skilful and lucky drivers 
who manage to avoid any object in their path 
with their front bumpers when they pull in and 
out of the parked traffic in our crowded streets, 
and I can only conclude that our present-day 
models are designed solely for them and not for 


ordinary motorists. 
‘ * * 
* 


T is clear, moreover, that these designers hold 
the view that no owner of a car should ever 
allow his battery to get into such a state that it 
lacks the power to work the self-starter. They 
dismiss with contempt the suggestion that 
occasionally a driver with all the worries of 
present-day existence may forget to switch off 
the current at the end of a long and tiring day; 
they ignore the fact that present-day batteries 
have not the long life of those of other years; 
and they quite forget the old maxim, which ex- 
perts drilled into us in the past (but which most 
of us ignored) that on cold mornings the engine 
should be turned over by hand two or three 
times before the self-starter was used. 

I have been unable to verify if my com- 
plaint attracted the attention of all designers, 
but I gather from a recent number of Punch 
that the engineer who designed the car which 
Mr. Brockbank, the artist, uses, disregarded the 
point, and I would suggest that his poignant 
picture of two men in a snowstorm endeavour- 
ing to manipulate a starting handle through the 
various apertures is cut out, framed and placed 
in a prominent position among the blue-prints 
on every car designer’s desk. 
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BEAUTY OF THE OGWEN VALLEY 


Written and Illustrated by 
W. A. POUCHER 


iil HE climbing season begins at Easter, 
[axa during that week-end thousands of 
men and women leave our towns and cities 
to make their way to the hills, there to wander 
along the lofty ridges or to scale the sharp cliffs 
so beloved by the rock climber. Come what 
may, sun, wind or rain, they find enjoyment in 
the strenuous exercise, breathe the invigorating 
mountain air, and revel in the freedom that is 
one of the magnetic charms of the wild places 
of Britain. At the end of this vacation the hills 
resume their silence: there is no ring of nailed 
boots on the crags, no jolly chatter on the face 
of the precipices; and the ridges are left to the 
shepherd, his sheep and his lambs until once 
again at Whitsuntide the happy throng returns. 
The mountains of Wales are most accessible 
to those who live in the Midlands, and indeed 
might be considered by some of them to 
be their special preserve. Owing to their 
proximity, Midlanders can slip away at almost 
any time for a short week-end, while the 
rest of us have to be content to make the visit 
a part of our holiday. Snowdonia is the greatest 
attraction in the Principality, but the hills of 
Mid-Wales, together with those as far south as 
the Brecon Beacons and the Black Mountains, 
have great charm and make excellent walking 
country, so much so that I have explored them 
all and have set down my experiences in 
Wanderings in Wales, shortly to be published 
by Country Lire. I am glad to learn that the 
Youth Hostel Association also are making a 
special effort to increase their popularity by the 
issue of an illustrated booklet covering the same 
ground. 

I must confess to a special love for the 
grandeur of Snowdonia; indeed, I have been 
there so many times that I have lost count of 
the number. I always approach the district by 
way of Capel Curig, and no matter what my 
destination may be, I invariably stop at this 
village for a short sojourn, even if only to walk 
along the Ogwen Valley that stretches away to 
the west and reveals some of our wildest 
mountain scenery. 

The Holyhead Road threads this sweeping 
glen like a gleaming white ribbon, and it carries 
enough traffic to induce those in search of 


CLIMBERS’ CLUB 
CARNEDDS 


HELYG, THE 


solitude and beauty to avoid it, but I am never 
deflected from my course by the noise of the 
motor-car because I tread the path that runs 
parallel with the highway for most of the way. 
There is a gate on the left of the post-office and 
beyond it the stony track takes its birth, first 
to cross the singing Afon Llugwy by a sturdy 
stone bridge, and then to meander by the right 
bank of the stream as far as the precipitous 
north ridge of Tryfan. 

This walk will be a revelation to anyone 
unfamiliar with it. For the first mile or so one 
looks ahead to the smooth green slopes of the 
Carnedds, which are a foil to the treat in store. 
Once one’s direction changes to the west, 
however, there is a hint of things to come, for 





THE PRECIPITOUS RIDGE OF TRYFAN FROM HELYG 


HUT IN THE OGWEN VALLEY, 
IN THE BACKGROUND 





WITH THE 


the scarred front of Gallt yr Ogof thrusts its 
curving ridge into the sky as a prelude to the 
northern outposts of the Glyders, one of our 
wildest, most splintered, and yet easiest ridges 
to conquer. 

Plodding along steadily through the 
bracken, which is here and there enlivened by 
the flaming blossom of the gorse, one encounters 
few pedestrians, and although the route is not 
far from the highway, there is a feeling of 
isolation at the foot of these vast windswept 
declivities. Once one has traversed the rough 
ground at the base of the first escarpment one 
sees, if one has a discerning eye, a small stone 
building tucked away beneath the road on the 
other side of the stream. This is Helyg, a 
famous resort of the 
rock climber, and owned 
by the Climbers’ Club, 
whose members. are 
drawn mainly from the 
two senior universities. 
Throughout the year 
these tough men of all 


ages come and go, so 
contriving their activi- 


ties as to escape for a 
day or two to these 
beloved hills where they 
find consolation and 
delight on the lofty but- 
tresses of Tryfan near at 
hand. Although I am a 
member of this select 
company I have never 
stayed at Helyg, perhaps 
because I prefer Capel or 
Ogwen, but I have often 
lingered there chatting 
with enthusiastic mem- 
bers after a day on the 
hills. The hut occupies 
a superb situation look- 
ing out on to the preci- 
pitous tapering front of 
Tryfan, whose shapely 
lines and glinting but- 
tresses afford a magni- 
ficent picture in the light 
of early morning. This is 
not the only climbers’ 
retreat in the valley and 
the latest addition to 
such amenities belongs to 
the Midland Association 
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LLYN OGWEN FROM THE EAST, WITH Y GARN ON THE LEFT A 


of Mountaineers, who have a splendid place near the head of 
Llyn Ogwen. 

Proceeding westwards, one is next confronted by the 
glorious form of Tryfan which looks its best from the 
vicinity of Helyg. Thereafter it becomes less imposing, despite 
the magnificence of its buttresses, and by the time Cwm 
Tryfan is encountered it has lost its singular beauty and 
no longer charms the eye. This wonderful mountain un- 
doubtedly dominates the Ogwen Valley, but there is still 
much to see that makes the continuance of the walk worth 
while. As one rounds the bastions of the north ridge of Try- 
fan a glimpse is obtained of the blue rippling waters of Llyn 
Ogwen, and when one reaches the road its beauty commands 
attention. The highway flanks its entire length on the south 
side, but the best view of it is obtained by getting over 
the stone wall and descending to its head, where a shingley 
beach, dappled with boulders, enhances the scene. The eye 
takes in the lake at a glance; for there is no tree to relieve its 
barren shores, save a tiny clump of conifers at the far end 
outside Ogwen Cottage. And yet, the great downward sweep 
of Pen yr Oleu-wen on the right holds one’s gaze, which 
then shifts to the fine skyline on the west, where Y Garn and 
Foel Goch shut in the view. Later it moves round to the 
left over the rugged crest of the Glyders to rest finally upon 
the shattered uplift of Tryfan, which is so near at hand as to 
be overwhelming. 

In due course one regains the road and wanders west- 
wards by the lake in the direction of Ogwen Cottage. A short 
distance ahead lies a stile standing beside a milestone on the 
left, and above it is a craggy outlier of Tryfan known as 
the Milestone Buttress. A closer inspection will reveal innum- 
erable scratches on its rocks, for it is a practice ground for 
the tyro, and being so conveniently situated is often crowded 
with climbers who wait in a queue at its base for their turn 
to begin its ascent. 

Ogwen Cottage is convenient for access to both Glyders 
and Carnedds, though the direct ascent of the latter’s outlier 
opposite calls for strength of limb and much determination 
to attain its crest. Furthermore, the approach to the Glyders 
is very easy, since the track behind it rises gradually to 
Llyn Idwal, one of the gems of the district, and thus gives 
easy access to Idwal Slabs near its shore, as well as the Devil’s 
Kitchen, a great rift in the cliffs on its far side. The Gribin 
Ridge, Llyn Bochlwyd, and the crags of Gyder Fach are 
also not far away. 

Beyond the foot of the lake the Ogwen Valley gives 
place to Nant Ffrancon, a spacious rift in the hills that 
extends almost down to Bethesda, but here the immense 
quarries mar the beauty of the scene and one will be wise to 
retreat or wend one’s way up the slopes of the Glyders or 
Carnedds to find the quietness and serenity that are character- 
istic of the mountains of Wales. 
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WITCHCRAFT IN THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS 


Written and Illustrated by ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR 


O the Gaels still believe in witchcraft? In 

D seeking to answer this question, I should 

like to consider at the outset the follow- 

ing account of official proceedings at Stornoway 

(Fig. 1), the only town in the Hebrides, which 
were widely reported in the Press. 

As evidence that a man was feeble-minded 
and therefore unfit to make a will, it was averred 
as recently as October, 1947, in the Land Court 
held there that an islander believed in witch- 
craft, and that, when over seventy years of age, 
and in declining health, he talked of getting 
married. The Court, rejecting both of these 
arguments, held that the will was valid. 


The matter arose when Mrs. MacLean, an- 


isleswoman living at Carloway, in Lewis, asked 
the Court to declare her to be the tenant of a 
croft in virtue of a will left by the previous 
tenant, Angus MacKay, who was her cousin. 
Donald Mackay, another cousin of the testator, 
a constable in the Lanarkshire Police Force, 
residing at Kirivick, a township at 
Carloway, disputed the will, alleging that his 
cousin, Angus, had believed in witchcraft, in 
that he had accused a neighbour of having 
walked thrice round his croft, w«widdershins 
anti-sunwise—in order to extract the milk from 
his cow, and of having placed a spell on his 
sheep, with the result that several of them had 
gone lame. The constable contended, further, 
that Angus, besides having mentioned to him 
that he was going to marry at the age of seventy- 
two, was in a pretty low mental state at the time 
he made the will, and could hardly walk. The 
local doctor stated in evidence, however, that 
the testator was of sound mind when visited 
shortly before his death; and the headmaster of 
Carloway public school spoke of him as a man 
for whom he had a profound respect—a mian 
who was “intelligent, strongly religious, and 
good-living in every way.” 

Having heard evidence on both sides, Lord 
Gibson, Chairman of the Scottish Land Court, 
giving judgment, declared Mrs. MacLean the 
landholder in virtue of the will, awarded expen- 
ses against the respondent, Doi.ald MacKay, 
and said that there was little evidence that the 
testator believed in witchcraft. ‘‘ Even suppos- 
ing it had been proved that he was superstitious, 
there is not a tittle of evidence that any belief 
he held had affected his ability to make a will,”’ 
said Lord Gibson. He made the further obser- 
vation that Angus MacKay very sensibly 
thought of getting married when he had no one 
to keep house for him, and that it was proper 
for an old man to make a will leaving his croft 
to the lady who, when there was no one to look 
after him, had taken him into her house, and 
attended to his needs. The case is interesting in 


so far as it shows that people believe that others 
still believe in witchcraft. 

Where birth and baptism were concerned, 
superstitious belief in the Hebrides and else- 
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1.—STORNOWAY, 





where once necessitated special precautions, lest 
the infant should fall victim to harmful influ- 
ences. It was firmly held that a child, until it 
had been baptised, was exposed to two particular 
dangers, namely the Little Folk and the Evil 
Eye. The former might steal it; and many of 
the folk-tales of the Hebrides describe how they 
did carry off infants from the care of mothers 
upon whom they had cast a spell. 

However, there were recognised methods of 
averting this. The placing in the infant’s 
cradle of something made of iron, such as a nail 
or a horse-shoe, was a sure remedy. Sometimes 
a knife functioned as well. Such articles pre- 
vented the Little Folk—the Faeries—from 
exercising their charm or spell over the sleeping 
infant. They staned (pronounced shéé-dnd) the 
babe, or charmed it, against anything of this 
nature. So also did the person who walked 
seven times round the house, deasi/, or sunwise, 
thus surrounding it with an invisible riyg 
through which the Little Folk’s influence could 
not penetrate. And just in case these precau- 
tions should prove inadequate, recourse was 
had to certain old incantations which, when 
uttered in traditional manner, rendered house 
and household, goods and cattle, doubly 
immune to faery interference. Furthermore, 
until the child was at least a week old, no one 
must bear either fire or light from the house in 
which it lay. Great care was taken not to wash 
the palms of the child’s hands, lest by so doing 
its chances of material prosperity in later life 
should be ruined. The washing of the palms 
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2.—THE RUINS OF ORMACLEIT CASTLE, SOUTH UIST, ONCE THE HOME OF 


ALAN 


MACDONALD OF CLAN RANALD, WHO LEFT TO FIGHT FOR THE 


JACOBITES WITH A CURSE UPON HIM 





LEWIS, THE ONLY TOWN IN 





THE HEBRIDES 
was liable to wash away any “‘siller”’ to which 
it might fall heir. 

This recalls the practice whereby those 
coming to see an infant for the first time placed 


-in its hand a silver coin, and watched carefully 


how itere-acted thereto. If the infant grasped 
the coin tightly, it was assumed that it would 
grow up Close-fisted : if it held the coin loosely, 
it was a sign that it would be open-handed : if 
it repeatedly dropped the silver coin, it was 
destined to lead a life of kindness and generosity. 
The presentation of a spoon made from the horn 
of a live animal, whether bovine, sheep, goat, or 
deer, was believed to vouchsafe to an infant a 
life of material success, especially if such a gift 
were given to it while it was still but a day or 
two old. 

Care was also taken te ensure that the 
newly born was never left alone in a room witha 
cat, since the cat might turn out to be a witch, 
and witches were given to stealing infants and 
to‘substituting ,changelings. A cat, even when 
not thought to be a witch in disguise, could not 
be left in the room with ait infant, for it was 
believed that it might smother it or suck its 
breath away. 

Wher a child was being carried for the first 
time out of the room in which it had been born, 
it had to be carried upwards, that is to say, toa 
higher level. As the apartments in the old 
cottages in the Hebrides were all on the ground 
floor, as, indeed, they still are in most cases, 
there was no need for a staircase. In order, 
therefore, to obtain the necessary ascent when 
first transferring an infant, the superstitious, 
when carrying it, mounted a chair placed in the 
doorway. of the apartment from which it was 
being taken. The infant was then handed down 
to a relative standing ready to receive it just 
beyond the door. 

The belief that witches had the power of 
converting themselves into hares as well as into 
cats—black cats, as a rule—prevailed in the 
Western Isles as elsewhere, and in fact still 
prevails to some extent. Either as cats or as 
hares they could wander over vast tracts of 
country without much restriction, performing 
their evil deeds wherever they liked. To ordinary 
shot fired from a gun their bodies were immune. 
Thus many a man fired at a witch without even 
wounding her. If one wanted to shoot her 
dead, one had to place in the gun a smaili, silver 
coin, which explains how sixpences were coveted 
for this purpose in the days when they were less 
plentiful. Was it not a sixpence—and a crooked 
one at that—fired at Sheriffmuir, which, pre- 
vailing against the charm he carried, encom- 
passed the death of Alan MacDonald of Clan 
Ranald ? (Fig. 2). 

Even at the present day there exists in the 
Hebrides a belief in the Evil Eye, that is to say, 














a belief in the power of casting at man or beast a 

thering glance, such as would cause him to 
sicken, or even to die. It is not so long ago 
since most of the inhabitants took for granted 
the existence of such malpractice. When I was 
visiting the house of friends on the outskirts of 
Stornoway a few years ago, my host, now a 
schoolmaster in Glasgow, gave me an instance 
which occurred in his boyhood. He told me 
that, when the bailiff’s daughter was vacating 
Aignish farm, some years before it was divided 
into smallholdings, she sent for Iain, my host’s 
erandfather, and asked him to value her crops 
and stock. Iain, who lived no great distance 
away, duly arrived at Aignish and did as he was 
bidden. But his valuation did not give satis- 
faction. The outgoing tenant felt that he had 
given her too low an estimate. She, therefore, 
called in from the adjacent township of Garra- 
bost another valuator, who appears to have 
pleased her with a higher assessment. This 
infuriated Iain, who, swearing vengeance upon 
the Garrabost man, now brought his occult 
faculties into play. Henceforth, matters went 
from bad to worse for the Garrabost man. His 
cows no longer prospered; his sheep were con- 
tinually being bogged or lost; his milk went 
sour; his sowing yielded but a meagre harvest. 
The reason for all this misfortune he well knew. 
So he decided to visit Iain, and to ask his 
forgiveness. 

“Ts it not time, Iain, that you allowed the 
substance to return to my stock?” he implored. 

“Tt is not just out of your stock that I took 
the substance,”’ replied Iain, “‘but out of your 
croft; and I cannot let it return until I walk 
upon it.”’ 

The upshot was that Iain promised to pace 
the croft the following week, when he expected 
to be passing by Garrabost on his way to visit 
an ailing friend. This he did, thus restoring to 
the croft its pristine qualities. And it is 
rélated that thereafter no fewer than six calves 
were born on the croft of the repentant 
valuator. ; 

I myself knew a man living at Sandwick, in 
the Isle of Lewis, who once visited Iain with his 
churn, complaining that, although his wife had 
been churning all.dav long, no butter would 
come, and that he and his wife were. convinced 
that a witch-woman was at work. Without 
comment Iain extracted the plunger from the 
churn. With an old auger he used’ in such 
circumstances he bored a few more holes in the 
plunger, and then sent the man on his way with 
the assurance that all would now be well with 
the churning. An hour or so later he was home 
in Sandwick. After a few rapid strokes with 
the plunger, he told me, the butter came 
perfectly. 

Half a century ago belief in witchcraft was 
the rule rather than the exception in the 
Hebrides. At any rate, so far as Lewis is con- 
cerned, this was clearly shown in a paper read 
by a learned friend before a well-known society 
recently. My friend assures me that in the 
1880s nearly everyone in his native village of 
Shawbost believed in witchcraft, and, therefore, 
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A CROFT IN A DISTRICT OF EASTER ROSS WHERE, 
UNTIL RECENTLY, THE BELIEF IN WITCHCRAFT WAS 
COMMON 
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took various precautions against it. The Lewis 
witches’ favourite work was that of taking away 
the milk from the cows, or of abstracting its 
nourishing qualities. My friend himself, when a 
boy, was often shown milk with which a witch 
was said to have interfered. Such milk was 
thin and watery, and seemed devoid of its proper 
fat content. It was held in the populous town- 
ship of Shawbost at the time that, if a witch 
wanted to tamper with the cow of a neighbour, 
all she had to do was to attach, clandestinely, a 
straw rope either to the byre or to the neigh- 
bour’s cottage. The straw rope acted as a tube 


through which the milk or its substance was 
drawn away. 
If some were accredited with the power of 
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him, declaring that he had evicted her un- 
lawfully from her croft and that she was 
therefore intent on destroying him. He certainly 
wilted away and died shortly afterwards. I 


well remember seeing some _ neighbouring 
crofters search a stretch of that stream, in 


the hope of finding the clay .effigy, and pre- 
serving it ere it wasted away any more, wasting 
the solicitor with it. 

The practice of placing in running water the 
clay effigy of one whose ruination or demise was 
desired gave to a small tributary of the Traill 
(itself a tributary of the River Torridon) the 
name of Allt nan Corp, Burn of the Corpses. 
This burn, situated behind Annat, is one of the 
few in this wild, mountainous region which may 





3.—A HOMESTEAD IN 


witchcraft, others were said to have the power 
of counteracting any harm of which witches 
were capable. A witch’s spell could be broken 
by those recognised as witch-doctors, For a 
small consideration these doctors undertook to 
restore to the milk its former qualities. For 
this purpose they prescribed a special medicine 
which they themselves supplied. It consisted of 
a bottle of liquid, coloured in some mysterious 
way. Morning and evening the cow whose milk 
had been affected, had to be sprinkled with some 
of the bottle’s contents. I myself have been 
assured by old people in the Hebrides that, on 
more than one occasion, when their own cows 
were bewitched, the witch-doctor’s bottle con- 
tained the remedy. So prevalent among the 
Hebrideans is the belief that their cows are 
susceptible to witchcraft, especially in the form 
of the Evil Eye, that a sprig of ivy or of bramble 
is often hung over the lintel of the byre to ward 
off such influences. 

Among the commonest media through 
which a witch worked her evil was the corp- 
creadh, or clay body. When she had malicious 
; designs on one whom 
she disliked, or whose 
death she wanted to 
hasten, she made of that 
person a small, clay 
image, into which she 
stuck a great number 
of pins before baking 
it. The image was then 
placed in running water, 
usually in a burn near 
her house. As it dis- 
solved, so wasted away 
the person it represen- 
ted. 

I remember = an 
occasion about 1909, 
during my own boyhood 
in the North, when the 
clay effigy of a man we 
knew (a solicitor prac- 
tising in the little town 
of Tain, in Easter 
Ross) was placed in a 
stream near our home 
by a widow who had put 
her witch’s curse upon 


THE SHADOW OF 


DUN CARLOWAY, WESTERN LEWIS 


be reached without effort, though much of it is 
obscured from the wonted by-ways used by the 
inhabitants of these parts, who maintain that it 
received its name from that fact that, on more 
than one occasion, those indulging in the Black 
Art placed in it the clay likenesses of people 
whom they sought to harm or destroy. 

Only a couple of years ago, a recently 
deceased friend of mine named Hugh Mac- 
Kenzie-Catton, a native of Loch Broomside, in 
Wester Ross, told me of an occasion on which, 
when a young man, he took part in an organised 
search for a clay body believed to have been 
wasting away in a stream near Ullapool. 

At a ceilidh in Stornoway a year or two 
before the second World War a young man 
named MacDougall narrated for my benefit the 
story of how the last witch in Glen Morriston 
met her death. 

One night old Mr. MacDougall, the nar- 
rator’s grandfather, a crofter in this High- 
land glen so celebrated for its beauty, was 
proceeding homewards on horseback. In passing 
the dwelling of a hag reputed to have been a 
witch, and greatly feared on account of the 
nefarious acts for which the countryside held 
her responsible, he drew up and chatted with 
her for a moment, as he had often done. She 
happened to be standing in her doorway as he 
was about to ride by. A little later, as he went 
galloping through the glen, his cap blew off. 
This he immediately attributed to the witch, 
for, as his grandson added, he knew the old hag 
was floating in the gust of wind which had 
carried it away. Convinced that her wicked art 
would be his undoing, unless he put an end to 
her, he wheeled his horse about and returned to 
her dwelling. There he found her, seated by the 
fire, and in the act of repeating a sinister 
incantation, meanwhile rubbing together, be- 
tween her palms, two parts of the cap, in an 
endeavour to render it holed, or at any rate 
threadbare. According to the belief in witch- 
craft, as the cap began to get worn in this 
manner, so would Mr. MacDougall’s vitality 
diminish. However, he attacked her and killed 
her at her weird malpractice. Thus died the last 
witch in Glen Moriston; and Mr. MacDougall, 
like the heroes of Classical days, was thanked by 
his neighbours for having relieved the country- 
side of one of the earth’s evil creatures. 
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1, 2 and 3 (below).—_THREE APSLEY PELLATT CRYSTAL CAMEOS. PAPER-WEIGHT WITH A PORTRAIT OF FREDERICK, DUKE 


OF YORK AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF DEEP HORIZONTAL CUTTING. 
AND THE PRINCE REGENT BETWEEN PANELS OF FINE 


a INY decorative objects which in some 
[ remackabic manner had become wholly 
encased in solid blocks of clear glass had 
an immense appeal to the more easily mystified 
or diverted public of the 19th century. Among 
these small treasures for desk and dressing- 
table one of the most notable was the crystal 
cameo, made in some quantity between 1819 
and 1825 and becoming more numerous between 
1845 and 1865, when it was known asa medallion 
inlay. There is real beauty in the restrained 
simplicity of the little bas-relief portrait in 
china clay; under the refractive power of the 
flint-glass block in which it is enveloped it 
assumes the glowing loveliness of silver. 

Usually the cameo bas-relief was copied 
from the work of a well-known medal sculptor, 
its subject being a portrait of a private individual 
or historical igure. The majority of these cameos 
were embedded in paper-weights, but others are 
found decorating the sides and stoppers of 
decanters and on goblets, plaques, scent-bottles, 
the lids of trinket-boxes and the sugar-basins of 
tea-caddy sets, on lustres for candelabra, and 
on tumblers and vases. So skilfully were they 
embedded that the uninitiated may well wonder 
how this was accomplished. 

Ceramic cameos were a Bohemian inven- 
tion of the mid-18th century. Results were 
poor because Continental glass had not yet 
achieved the flawless brilliance of flint-glass: 
also distortion or cracking was always liable to 
occur during cooling, as the glass and clay 
possessed unequal powers of expansion and con- 
traction. 

It was an Englishman, Apsley Pellatt 
1791-1863) who brought distinction to the 
crystal cameo. Under his influence the excep- 
tional refractive power of the glass gave to the 
simple bas-relief portrait which it enveloped 
a mellow brilliance. In 1819, Pellatt patented 
(No. 4424) his process of glass encrustation 
under the name of ‘“Crystallo ceramic.”’ 
Already he had produced some magnificent 
specimens at his father’s glasshouse, Holland 
Street, Southwark, and in his book The Origin, 
Progress and Improvement of Glass Manufacture 
(1821) he refers to coloured cameos such as 
coats of arms, crests, flowers and landscapes. 
These were modelled in refractive material and 
painted in enamel colours which were hardened 
in the oven before being encased in the flint- 
glass. Other, uncoloured, cameos were to be 
superimposed upon coloured opaque bases, but 
such pieces are extremely rare. 

Most commonly, the cameo bas-relief con- 
sisted of a profile portrait and Pellatt issued 


DIAMONDS. 


flint-glass ware decorated with cameos of many 
contemporary celebrities. These included the 
newly engaged Princess Charlotte (Fig. 4). 
her fiancé, Prince Leopold of Beigium, George 
III (Fig. 6), Queen Charlotte, George IV (Figs. 3 
and 7), Frederick Duke of York (Fig. 1), 
Alexander I of Russia, Louis XVIII, Washing- 
ton, Wellington, Napoleon, and many others. 
Most of these cameos were direct copies of 
medals, insignia or coins, although many others 
were made to the commission of sitters now 
unknown. Sometimes the signature of the 
medallist appears in letters so minute as to be 
visible only with the aid of a glass. 

First, a plaster-of-paris mould was taken 
from the medal or from a pattern carved in 
wood. Into this mould was poured a mixture of 
fine white clay and super-silicate of potash. The 
choice of ingredients was important, as the 





3.—SCENT-BOTTLE WITH A PORTRAIT 


OF GEORGE IV. THE FINE DIAMOND 
CUTTING ON THE RIM OF THE 
MOUTH IS UNUSUAL 


(Right) CUP DISPLAYING CAMEOS OF GEORGE III 
All the examples illustrated belong to H. M. Queen Mary 


resultant casting had to withstand the heat of the 
molten flint-glass with which it would come in 
contact. This was lightly baked until sufficiently 
hard to permit its safe removal from the mould. 
After slow cooling the features and finer lines 
were accentuated with delicate modelling tools 
and the cameo—its contemporary term was 
sulphide—was ready for embedding in glass. 
Apsley Pellatt’s cameos were embedded in 
superbly clear and brilliant flint-glass. To 
ensure this quality in his glass Pellatt used 
white sand imported from Sydney, carried as 


ballast in the wool-laden sailing ships. This 
sand was free of oxide of iron and other 


impurities which might normally tint  flint- 
glass at that period. 

To enclose a sulphide within a solid block 
of glass, such as a pendant, paper-weight, 
lustre or decanter stopper, necessitated blowing 
the encrustation. It was especially this process 


that Apsley Pellatt protected by patent, 
although French glass-workers were already 


using a similar method. 

An elongated bubble was formed with 
a blow-pipe. The end distant from the pipe was 
cut open and the sulphide, made red-hot in 
a small Stourbridge clay muffle, was deftly 
inserted with the aid of a pair of small pincers. 
The procedure is described by Pellatt in his 
Curiosities of Glassmaking (1849): ‘The outer 
edges are then collapsed and welded together by 
pressure at a red heat, so that the figure is in the 
centre of the hollow glass pocket. The workman 
next applies his mouth to the end of the tube, 
while re-warming the glass at the other extrem- 
ity. But instead of blowing, he exhales the air, 
thus perfecting the collapse by atmospheric 
pressure, and causing the glass and sulphide to 
become one homogeneous mass.’’ Such a 
process, involving the release of hot air from the 
blow-pipe, was, of course, dangerous to the glass 
blower. No doubt it was for this reason that 
the process was continued for only a very short 
time. More glass was then gathered around the 
sulphide-glass mass and it was tooled to the 
desired shape. 

Only when the minute size of some crystal 
cameos is taken into consideration—such as 
rings, ear-rings and lustres—can the extreme 
delicacy of this work be appreciated to the full. 
Many of the fragile sulphides were damaged 
during the process of encrustation: hence the 
high cost of these fine crystal cameos. 

To enhance the refractive effect of light on 
a cameo enclosed within solid glass, the back of 
the glass might be cut with star radii or crossing 
lines (Figs. 1 and 2). Medallion rims might be 
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1.—SCENT-BOTTLE WITH A CAMEO 
PORTRAIT OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
ON ONE FACE AND PLAIN RELIEF 
DIAMONDS CUT ON THE OTHERS 


faceted or cut in elaborate scallops or points. 

Small bas-reliefs and casts of coins and 
medals were more easily applied to the outer 
surfaces of hollow glass-ware. The hot, pre- 
pared sulphide was laid upon the vessel, 
already shaped, and raised to the same tempera- 
ture. A blob of viscous glass dropped upon the 
sulphide then welded it firmly on to the glass 
body of the vessel. This hot upper coat was 
spread evenly over and around the cameo— 
entrapped air bubbles being forced out—and 
fused invisibly with the rest of the glass. The 
sulphide thus appeared to be embedded in 
a single thickness of glass. This work required 
infinite care in annealing to avoid distortion of 
the cameo. 

Such cameos applied to cups, decanters, 
goblets, sugar-basins, scent-bottles and so on 
were usually surrounded with elaborate diamond 
cutting in deep relief, to mask the necessary 
thickening of the glass. The radial star cut on 
the base of a footed article, such as a candle- 
stick, was a favourite Pellatt motif. The radial 
cutting was often carried over the rim to the 
upper surface of the foot, producing serrated 
edges, alternate ends being decorated with 


strawberry cutting. Similar cutting might 
decorate the stoppers of his scent-bottles. 


Deeply cut vertical furrows with fields of 
strawberry cutting are also characteristic of the 





6, 7 and 8.—THREE APSLEY PELLATT PAPER-WEIGHTS WITH 
GEORGE IV. 


6, is of cross-cut diamonds. 
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Pellatt stvle. Occasionally an example is dis- 
covered marked “ Pellatt and Co.”’ 

Pellatt was also responsible for a series of 
cameos enclosed in pressed glass, protected by 
his patent of 1831. Chiefly used for decorating 
plaques and sugar-basins for tea-caddies, their 
silvery glow compares unfavourably with early 
crystal cameos. The cameo, made exactly as 
before, was inserted by means of a slide cut in the 
mould in which the glass was shaped. The piece 
was then reheated and repressed. 

After the repeal of the glass tax in 1845, 
paper-weights in mushroom shapes and _ flat 
plaques containing large portrait medallions 
(Fig. 8) became popular. These were made in 
varying qualities until about 1865. The silvery 
sheen of these encrusted cameos was 
brilliant than on the early type, chiefly owing to 
a greater lead content in the glass. The cameo 
itself was composed of the same ingredients as 
before. The process for making these cheap 
crystal cameos was published during 1850 in 
a Government report on china decoration : 

“Prepare a copper 
(gun metal) mould, 
whose size and depth 
depends upon the size 
and thickness of the 
cameo to be encrusted. 
The first workman 
pours in molten glass 
from his dipper; a 
second levels the sur- 
face with his copper 
palette knife and putsin 
the cameo, face down- 
wards; a third workman 
pours more molten glass 
on the back of the cameo 
which is thus between 
the layers of glass; the 
second man with his pal- 
ette knife gently presses 
the mass in the mould. 
An apprentice carries 
the hot mould in a pair 
of tongs to the glory 
hole where two minutes’ 
heating is usually suffici- 
ent to set the glass, no 
matter what size the 
object.” The ground layer of glass might be 
coloured, either amber, ruby or black. 

A still cheaper variant of the crystal cameo 
appeared with the Great Exhibition and con- 
tinued for about ten years. Small objects 
modelled in the round were embedded in the 
flint-glass in the place of bas-relief portraits. 
These figures were brightly decorated with 
metallic paints and the colours set by stoving 
at a high temperature before being embedded in 
viscous glass. 

From about 1875, John Ford and Company, 
Edinburgh, made some exquisite crystal cameo 
paper-weights, decanter stoppers, door handles 


less 
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CAMEO PORTRAITS. 
(Right) QUEEN VICTORIA. No. 7 is a rare plaque paper-weight cut to form a frame; the background in this, as in No. 


No. 8 was made late in the Apsley Pellatt period; the cameo is encased in heavy flint glass, faintly grey in tint 
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and flower vases, their high quality closely 
resembling that of the Apsley Pellatt glass of 
1820. More than seventy different cameos have 
been tabulated. A number of composition 
cameos of Queen Victoria were embedded in 
cube paper-weights on the occasion of the 
Jubilee of 1887, but the majority display a slight 
flaw in the cameo. 

Paper-weights which, at first glance, 
appeared to resemble very closely the crystal 
cameo, were made between 1850 and about 
1855, catalogued as medallion paper-weights. 
These were flat, circular or hexagonal blocks of 
clear flint-glass. The decoration consisted of 
a silvery portrait impressed into the base and 
appearing as if in bas relief on the upper surface 
when viewed from above. The portrait work 
suggests wheel engraving: actually the effect was 
obtained by means of an intaglio impression on 
the under surface. A gun-metal mould was used 
to impress the portrait into the plastic glass, 
which was then annealed. 


When cold the surface of the paper-weight 





TWO MOULDED AND CUT SMELLING BOTTLES, WITH 
APSLEY PELLATT CAMEO 
AND PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 


PORTRAITS OF GEORGE III 


was clouded by being dipped into hydro-fluoric 
acid. The clouding was removed from the 
smooth surfaces by polishing, while the im- 
pressed figure was left with a finish resembling 
intaglio engraving. Some specimens are found 
with the cloudy finish on their outer rims. The 
finest paper-weights of this type were made by 
William Kidd, 12, Poland Street, London. 
Others with elaborately cut borders were made 
by Lloyd and Somerfield, and F. and C. Osler, 
both of Birmingham. The long series of port- 
raits included Queen Victoria, the Prince 
Consort, Sir Robert Peel, and the Duke of 
Wellington. 


(Left) GEORGE III. (Middle) 
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HORSE SHOW PROSPECTS 


ESPITE the high and mounting cost of 
I) showing horses, Owners contrive some- 
how to produce their exhibits and so far 
there appears to be no falling off of entries; 
indeed at Windsor there were well over 800, 
a substantial increase on last year’s figures. 
Apart from being an entertaining, if costly, 
undertaking, our shows, of which there are so 
many in a short season, are in some sort a shop- 
window, where are exhibited the’ best specimens 
in this country (and they are unrivalled) of the 
genus e744s. As the result there are constant 
enquiries from overseas, especially from the 
Dominions and the United States, for our best 
produce, which, in a year, amounts to a sub- 
stantial addition on the credit side to our 
export drive. 
That is an aspect of showing which must 
not be forgotten, but perhaps the best contribu- 
tion to the national weal is that our shows, 





enthusiasm, helped strongly by the Badminton 
Test last month, and by no means diminished 
by the good showing of our jumping team 
recently returned from Nice and Rome. It is 
particularly gratifying to be able to record the 
excellent, performances by Mr. Brian Butler-on 
his chestnut thoroughbred Tankard. Both are 
rapidly improving in technique and flexibility. 
Mr. Broad’s Monty has also improved since 
Wembley and gave Lt.-Col. Llewellyn several 
winning rides. We shall no doubt see a good 
deal of them as the season goes on. Foxhunter 
last season qualified to be regarded as one of 
the world’s outstanding horses and this vear 
his owner has a new one, Strathmore, a big 
thoroughbred who promises well and has gone 
notably kindly for Mrs. Llewellyn. 

Six nations have been invited to compete 
at the International Horse Show in July 
France, Ireland, Italy, Belgium, Sweden and 
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Written and Illustrated 
ai by JOHN BOARD 


importance of the classes won, is designed t 
discover the most successful hunter, hack 
cob, child’s pony and show-jumper of the year. 
The date is September 13-15 and the show wil 
be held under cover. This should be first-class 
entertainment, for, in addition to the champion 
ships mentioned above, there will be one for 
the best trained horse on dressage lines and 
international and domestic jumping competi 
tions. The liberality of the prize money offered 
(in the championship events alone this amounts 
to £1,250) should ensure a large and thorough] 
representative entry. 

The English thoroughbred hunter is the 
envy of the nations and the signal defeat of the 
anti-sport Bill in the Commons has undoubtedly 
dispelled doubt and encouraged production. 
Moreover the demand has been stimulated by 
the exceptional sport enjoyed last season all 
over the country. In America hunter classes 
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PAGEANTRY, AS EXEMPLIFIED BY THE MILITARY MUSICAL RIDE, IS A GREAT ATTRACTION IN A HORSE SHOW 


usually held in delightful rural surroundings, 
do provide a little brightness in a drab and 
dreary world. The most pleasurable of all to 
me are the genuine country shows, for theirs is 
the true atmosphere. Their popularity is proved 
by the huge attendances common and one may be 
sure to-day that the majority of the spectators 
are not ‘‘horsey”’ people. Yet, even if they arenot, 
the horse makes an irresistible appeal to all Eng- 
lishmen and women. Those of us who attend 
regularly all the important shows of the year have 
an interest which is directed more to the technical 
than to the spectacular side of the business, but 
I think there is little doubt that the excitement 
of the jumping events, the children’s classes, 
the pageantry provided by military musical 
rides and drives by what remains of our 
mounted soldiers and the harness classes for 
four-in-hand, hackneys and the heavy and 
light horses in the trade and agricultural turn- 
outs are the chief attraction. 

But, “to cut the cackle and come to the 
‘osses,’’ this year’s season promises to be rather 
more interesting than the three which have 
passed since the war ended. Our more-than- 
respectable success at the Olympic Equestrian 
Events last summer has increased interest and 


the U.S. Forces in Germany. One is naturally 
surprised that Spain was not included, and it is 
a disappointment that we shall not see those 
fine horsemen on their attractive, small, well- 
bred horses in the Prince of Wales and King 
George V Cups competitions. This year, too 
Princess Elizabeth has presented a cup for 
international competition by women riders, 
which will widen the interest and, perhaps, pave 
the way for the removal of certain archaic 
restrictions imposed by the Fédération Inter- 
nationale Equestre. At all events we should see 
some really superlative jumping at the White 
City. The two French Anglo-Arabs, Sucre de 
Pomme and Marquis III, should be ‘‘in the 
money’ more than once and it is pleasant to 
know that the Italians are rapidly coming back 
to the form which has been expected of them 
ever since they revolutionised show-jumping 
in 1908. 

A new and very important event this 
season will be the ‘“‘ Horse of the Year’’ Show, 
organised by the British Show Jumping Associ- 
ation in conjunction with the Harringay Stadium 
authorities. This, by a system of points awarded 
for successes at the various shows, beginning 
at Windsor and ending at Bath, pro rata to the 


are called on to jump in the ring, but in England 
the hoary fallacy that a ‘‘ good hunter will not 
jump in cold blood” has deprived hunter 
classes of much of the interest they could have. 
On the other hand American judges do not ride 
the horses and how one can arrive at any kind 
of opinion as to the ride an individual horse will 
give without riding him passes my comprehen- 
sion. So far nothing new of note has been seen 
in the ring and it will have to be something 
exceptional to beat, for instance, Mr. Cooper's 
great bay Beau Geste. The same owner bought 
last year’s Dublin Champion, the young chest- 
nut Mighty Atom, last season and showed him 
at Windsor, where he was put down in favour 
of Mrs. Caslon’s Moonstone. Certainly he was 
bull-fat, but if the gigantic type he represents 
is in fact the genuine heavy-weight hunter, he 
should amass many _ rosettes this year. 
Personally I have always doubted whether this 
is the case and suspect that one would get to 
the bottom of one of this kind sooner than one 
like, for instance, Harvest Moon. Size may 
denote strength, but these enormous animals 
have to carry their own ponderous weight as 
well as that of their riders, and my suspicions 
are almost certainty. 
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“THE ENGLISH THOROUGHBRED HUNTER IS THE ENVY OF THE NATIONS ” 


Since the war the hacks we have seen have 
lacked the quality and substance of the champ- 
pions of old, whatever may be said of their 
manners. As an unashamed admirer of the 
Arab, an admiration enhanced by considerable 
experience of riding them, I can see only one 
drawback, which is a certain straightness in the 
shoulder, more apparent than real, and an 
admittedly short rein. On the other hand one 
cannot admire at all the selection of herring- 
gutted, over-bent weeds which all too often 
clutter up the ring. But at Windsor we did see 
a newcomer who appears to fulfil every require- 
ment and who, provided he can be made a 
shade more temperate, must inevitably have a 
great career before him. This is a young brown 
gelding Liberty Light, by Fairford, I believe, who 
belongs to Mrs. Harcourt-Wood, of Mallow. 
To me he has it all—a notable elegance and 
gaiety, great depth in the chest for a light horse, 
well ribbed, splendid bone, perfect confor- 
mation and an ideal action. He stood out so 
obviously the only time I have seen him in what 
we had become accustomed to regarding as a 
strong class, that I, and many others, 
were surprised that, despite his imperfec- 
tions in performance, he was not adjudged 
champion. 

The standard of performance required in 
the ring is high, and I can foresee that some day 
hack and dressage classes will be combined. 
That will not be just yet, but the really startling 


“THOSE WHO ORGANISE OUR 


change of heart among English horsemen that 
had been apparent in the last two seasons, 
suggests that this will come about. Not only 
is dressage an almost indispensable form of 
training for any kind of saddle horse, but it is 
an art well worth pursuing for its own sake. 
There will be more dressage clases this year than 
ever before and I believe a dressage society is in 
act of formation to spread the light. Naturally 
it will take time to educate spectators to a full 
appreciation, but, at shows where dressage classes 
are included, the winners at least, and possibly 
the second and third, should be given the 
opportunity to give a demonstration during the 
afternoon in the main ring. It would not be long 
before this became a popular feature, especially 
if absolutely correct turn-out for horse and 
rider is made obligatory. 

The tendency in judging children’s ponies 
is, perhaps inevitably, towards the selection of 
animals which are not of the real pony type, 
but rather miniature thoroughbreds. But it 
would be a bold, not to say a rash judge, who 
who would put down one of this type in favour 
of a genuine native pony. It is admittedly 
difficult to see that the admixture of thorough- 
bred or, preferably, Arab blood in our native 
strains can do anything but good, but there is 
plenty of reason in the insistence of the various 
breed societies that their strains be kept 
unmixed. And what a wonderful variety we 
have from the Shetland, Dartmoor, Exmoor 


HORSES AS OFTEN AS _ POSSIBLE ” 


and ever popular Welsh to the New Forest, 
Highland, Fell and Connemara. All these will 
be seen at their best at the National Pony 
Society’s Show at Cheltenham on July 1 
and 2. 

Quality is always what we are seeking and 
this is to be seen in the fullest measure in the 
Arab, the prototype and ancestor of the English 
thoroughbred. The Arab Horse Society holds 
its two-day show at Roehampton on July 26 
and 27, during the International Show, and will 
act as a welcome foil and relief to the White City. 
The use of the Arab as a cross is being better 
appreciated and the market for Anglo- and part- 
bred Arabs increases steadily every year. Arab 
classes, both in hand and under saddle, will be 
held at many of the more important shows this 
season and a substantial export market is in- 
creasing yearly. The hackneys will be seen at 
full strength at the Royal Counties Show at 
Reading, as well as at practically every show 
of the year, and afford great interest and 
pleasure to the informed and to the ignorant 
alike. 

In conclusion I would urge most strenuously 
that those who organise our shows should 
encourage the appearance of our great heavy 
horses as often as possible. Not only do they 
provide pageantry and splendour, especially 
when shown in harness, but they are also a 
reminder that there is still more than room for 
them in our largely mechanised husbandry. 


Ss 
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SHOWS SHOULD ENCOURAGE THE APPEARANCE OF OUR GREAT HEAVY 
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THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


AM sitting down, rather more dead than 

alive on the eve of the final to write about 

the AmateurChampionship at Portmarnock. 
Whatever may happen in the final there will be 
such a crowd to see the match between an 
American and an Irishman that I do not expect 
to see more than “‘the ’oofs of the ’orses.”’ I will 
say something about it at theend; and now fora 
few general remarks and, first of all, this has been 
a great and memorable championship. We 
knew that here was one of the courses of the 
world and we knew dimly what Irish friendli- 
ness and hospitality and enthusiasm were, but 
[ think very few of the invading cohorts fully 
realised what our indebtedness to Portmarnock 
would be. It has been the pleasantest and most 
overwhelming experience, and as to the detest- 
able word “politics,’”’ I declare I have not once 


heard it. 
*x* * * 


As to the play, with two days to gol pro- 
phesied “‘in another place” that there would be 
for the second year running an all-American 
final. Frankly I did not see, and I had many to 
agree with me, that there was anyone left to 
stop Turnesa and Stranahan. Never was I more 
delighted to be wrong and McCready most 
gloriously defeated Stranahan, but I think I 
had some justification, for it was truly madden- 
ing to see many of our strongest defenders either 
knocking one another out or just getting 
knocked out by those who, with all respect to 
them, were not quite good enough to do it. 

One most obvious example was provided 
by White and Lucas, whose match will never be 
forgotten by anyone who saw it. It provided 
the finest and most accurate golf I ever saw 
played by two amateurs. It really was terrific 
and this brings me to a point as to which I may 
have a bee in my bonnet but it is a bee that 
nothing will remove. White 
has had more golf than human 
flesh and blood could stand 
without losing a little of his 
game’s finest edge. He had 
won the English Champion- 
ship, he had fought brilliantly 
through three days of the 
hardest work in the interna- 
national matches and then he 
took more quite superfluous 
rounds out of himself in play- 
ing in the Golf Illustrated 
Gold Vase at Dollymount. 
That was a great mistake. He 
won it with two magnificent 
rounds, but I believe they took 
their toll. Neither Turnesa 
nor Stranahan played in it, 
any more than they did in the 
36 holes competition at Deal 
just before last year’s cham- 
pionship at Sandwich. They 
knew a trick worth two of 
that; they relaxed and prac- 
tised gently at Portmarnock. 
White played quite well 
against Millward,who beat him 
and deserved all possible 
credit, but I am sure a little 
of the fire had gone and that 
he was, even if he did not 
quite realise it himself, a tired 
man. I do hope that in future 
our best players will take care 
not to overplay themselves 
before the Championship, and 
now I have got that off my 


chest and will say no more 
about it. 
* * * 
Apart from the White 
and Lucas match, which I 


shall always think of as reach- 
ing the high-water mark of 
this Championship, Turnesa 
has provided us with more 
heart attacks than anyone 
He has constantly been 


else. 


making us hope that someone was going to beat 
him (I did not like hoping it, but it was a patriotic 
duty) and as constantly disappointing us. In 
the very first round a good Yorkshire golfer, 
Turner, from Moortown, looked as if he might 
do it, but Turnesa came with a well-timed rush 
and won comfortably. Then there was Scannell 
—two up with seven to play, but Turnesa pro- 
ceeded to hole a long down-hill putt for two at 
the 12th and won in the end by two up. Then 
Michael Power, another gallant Irishman, was 
two down with three to play and halved the 
match but—there was always this confounded 
but—he went down at the 19th. 

Finally there was Millward, a very good 
golfer indeed and rightly chosen to go to America. 
fought his way back to all square, also from two 
down with three to go, but he lost the last. 
Turnesa had been driving all over the place, and 
had only saved himself by a series of superb 
recoveries, but when it came to the final point 
he hit his tee shot as straight as an arrow and 
then put his second six feet from the hole. A 
more heart-breaking man to play against I can- 
not imagine and whatever happens to-morrow I 
am quite sure I have never seen a greater match 
player. Cheerfulness and humour, the impas- 
sivity of a sphinx, and the fighting spirit of a 
hero—he seems to combine them all. 

* * * 


Stranahan by contrast provided us with no 
real thrills, save that ultimate one of his defeat 
by McCready. Apart from a poor first round, 
which did not much matter, he was going com- 
fortably on his murderous way, winning by big 
margins. Suddenly against McCready he ap- 
peared anxious and ill at ease and went down 
with a bump. Perhaps he only did what most 
people do, namely played as well as his adversary 
allowed him and McCready was allowing no 
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S.M. MeCREADY PLAYING OUT OF THE ROUGH DURING THE FINAL 
OF THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


liberties at all. The very first hole in the matc! 
filled me with hope, for McCready held up « 
grand iron shot out of the rough into a very 
strong wind and then holed the putt for thre 

It was the hole of a golfer of high class and 
McCready lived up to that beginning. He had 
one big bit of luck. Two up at the turn he 
rather undeservedly lost the tenth and then 
seemed sure to lose, quite deservedly, the 
eleventh as well. His ball miraculously twisted 
its way through a bunker and on to the green, 
He took his chance, got his half and after that 
he was neither to hold nor to bind. 


* * * 


I should like to do justice to Kenneth 
Thom for his fine play and especially his splen- 
did fight with McCready in the semi-final which 
he lost only to a three at the 20th, but I must 
leave room for the final. Now that it is all over 
and McCready is champion I could of course 
write pages about it, and yet perhaps brevity is 
best. In the morning it is impossible to conceive 
anything better than McCready’s round of 70: 
cool, powerful, rhythmic and played at a 
delightful pace, with none of that futile ponder- 
ing of which we have seen too much this week. 
Turnesa stuck to it admirably and holed many 
stout-hearted putts, but no amount of resolution 
can compete with such golf as McCready played, 
and a lead of four perhaps hardly did justice to 
the Irishman’s superiority. After lunch all was 
for a while hideously changed. Turnesa played 
faultlessly in a high cold wind and McCready 
began to have lapses. “Ifs and ans’’ may be 
foolish things, and anyhow now that victory is 
won, they do not matter; but I cannot get it 
out of my head’ that the second hole did matter 
very much. McCready had lost the first hole but 
seemed almost sure to win the second. And at 
such a moment there is noth- 
ing so encouraging as quickly 
to regain a lost hole. But 
Turnesa with a juggling pitch 
and another putt got his 
half after all. Then for a 
while odious things befell. 
McCready lost a little of his 
confident rhythm, the match 
was square at the turn and 
Ireland was one down after 
eleven holes. 

* * * 

At that moment I fear 
most of us who looked on 
were defeatists, sunk in 
blackest gloom. If only, 
we said, McCready could 
win just one hole to set 
him going again, but could 
he? And then he did, for 
Turnesa came to grief at the 
long 13th (his long game never 
ceased to worry him) and 
McCready won it comfortably. 
Once more the light of battle 
was in his eye and he was in 
fighting trim. True, “that 
little wretch,” as we affec- 
tionately called Turnesa, at 
once counter-attacked with a 
three at the 14th, but it 
turned out to be something in 
the nature of an expiring 
effort and McCready remained 
unshaken by it. He replied 
with three perfect holes and 
won them all. The onlookers 
on the ridge began to dance 
with joy and the dance was 
taken up by the entire club- 
house. This was certainly one 
of the most thrilling finals I 
have ever watched and the 
winner not only played a 
great game but he did that 
hardest of all things, he very, 
very nearly cracked and he 
came back. 








A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


THE ONE 


ry N\HE opening bid of One No-Trump is one 
| of the most precise and valuable calls in 
Bridge. It is usually made on balanced 
hands with a point count range of 16-18, with 
at least three suits well guarded, and a part 
guard, such as a doubleton Queen, in the fourth 
sult. 

One No-Trump is thus the perfect limit 
bid, for it immediately discloses the strength 
and distribution of the hand. The opener can 
then sit back and allow his partner to take 
charge, for the latter is in a position to assess 
with accuracy the prospects of the combined 
hands: The normal practice is for a take-out 
into Two of a suit to mean exactly what it says : 
that responder hopes to make about eight 
tricks with his suit as trumps. If he considers 
that a game may be possible, he must find some 
encouraging bid, such as a raise in No-Trumps 
or a forcing jump take-out into a suit. 

This procedure is natural, simple and 
effective. There is no good reason why it should 
not be applied to the immediate overcall of 
One No-Trump after right hand opponent has 
opened the bidding with One in a suit. 

If the No-Trump overcall is used as an 
artificial, variable or bluff bid, the only recourse 
is for South to make a take-out double on any 
of the following hands after East has opened 
with One Spade : 

1 @AJ8 YO1N3 @AJ1N06 HAI 4 

2. @QJ84 Y¥O10 @AKT hAITI4 

3. GAD YOQ10 @AK1042 hJI82 

Let us assume that West passes and that 
North responds Two Hearts. East passes, and 
South is in difficulties. In each case he would 
like to try Two No-Trumps; but this contract 
will not be a success if North has been forced 
to bid his best suit on either of the following 
hands : 

4. @9763 YJ942 OJ5 &O105 

5. 65 Y¥I98642 $853 &O105 

Opposite this sort of dummy, South will be 
lucky if he scrambles half-a-dozen tricks in a 
contract that may well be doubled. On the other 
hand, if South plays for safety and passes the 
response of Two Hearts, a game in No-Trumps 
may be missed. North might hold one of these 
hands : 

6. @103 YKJ42 $0953 &O 105 

7. @93 YIJI86 $0953 &KO7T 

Either of these will offer an almost certain 
play for nine tricks in No-Trumps opposite any 
of the example hands held by the doubler, but 
it is surely unreasonable to expect North to 
make a show of strength, such as a jump bid of 
Three Hearts, on these modest holdings. True, 
he has something in hand if South reveals on 
the next round that his double was a maximum; 
but for the time being he can only make a 
simple response of Two Hearts, and South is 
left to guess whether North holds something 
like Hand 4 or 5, or the more promising Hand 
6 or 7. 

But South will have no problem if he makes 
an honest and natural overcall of One No- 
Trump instead of doubling One Spade. He has 
now made a limit bid that paints a very exact 
picture of his strength and distribution, and the 
onus is on North. With Hands 4 and 5, he 
obviously passes; but with Hands 6 and 7 he 
has ample for a raise to Two No-Trumps, which 
South will convert to Three. 

Hands that qualify for the One No-Trump 
overcall are thus identical with those which can 
be opened with One No-Trump—a point count 
of 16-18 and a balanced shape, preferably with 
a double guard in the opponent’s suit. Life is 
made very easy for responder. If he makes a 
simple take-out into Two of a suit, he probably 
holds something like this : 

93 YIJI98642 O85 &O65 

Thus, if East opens with One Spade, South 
overcalls with One No-Trump and West passes, 
North with the above will bid Two Hearts. In 
spite of his dearth of high cards, he expects to 
make this contract, and at the same time he 
signals to his partner that prospects of game 
are nil. South, who said all he had to say when 
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NO-TRUMP OVERCALL 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


he bid One No-Trump, should pass; there is no 
need for him to strain at the leash unless he is 
facing a notorious underbidder. 

On the other hand, where North has some 
useful values, he is less tempted to try for an 
unmakable game in a suit than in the case 
where South has made an informatory double. 
The following hand is a typical example from 
a teams of four match : 


4 
YK I963 
$932 
& A J 10 
@K872 FS) gw] 10953 
5 =, A842 
3 107654 1 I aan 
876 i..5 5 43 
@AQ 
¥ 0107 
@Qj8 
&KO952 


East 
dealt and in each room opened with One Spade. 
At the first table South doubled. West bid Two 
Spades and North made the justifiable jump to 
Four Hearts, which East doubled. The Ace 
and King of Diamonds were led, followed by 
a shift to the Knave‘of Spades ; North was 
compelled to take the finesse, which lost to 
West’s King, and back came a Diamond, ruffed 
by East, who still had to make the Ace of trumps 
for a penalty of 500. 

In the other room South overcalled with 
One No-Trump. Again West bid Two Spades, 
but North took unusual action by jumping to 
Three No-Trumps. He knew that his partner’s 
hand contained no ruffing values for a Heart 
contract and decided to rely on him for a double 
guard in the enemy suit, reasoning correctly 


that nine tricks would be easier to make than 
ten. As it happened, Four Spades would have 
proved a cheap sacrifice, but East was deterred 
by his opponents’ bidding and preferred to take 
a chance of beating Three No-Trumps. Had 
West put his finger on a Diamond for his open- 
ing lead, there might have been a different 
story; in practice he led the Two of Spades, and 
South wrapped up ten tricks with the greatest 
of ease. A combination of luck and superior 
technique enabled his team to score 630 in one 
room and 500 in the other. 

Following a One No-Trump overcall, the 
responder can often rise to heights of imagina- 
tion and daring. On the hand below few East- 
West pairs would venture a vulnerable contract 
of Three No-Trumps after North had opened 
the bidding with One Spade; yet this is what 
happened in an England v. Wales match in the 
1947 series. 

WEST @ 95 EAST @ QJ 43 

¥KJ2 
@kKQ4 
KQ976% &AS82 

East-West only were vulnerable, and 
North dealt and bid One Spade. East overcalled 
with One No-Trump, his hand being ideal for 
that purpose, South passed, and West jumped 
straight to Three No-Trumps! Far from being 
a wild gamble, this bid is almost a logical 
certainty. Although East had only a 16-point 
hand, Three No-Trumps turned out to be 
unbeatable. North held all the missing high 
cards and, try as he might, he could never win 
more than the Ace-King of Spades and the two 
red Aces. 

In the other room the Welsh East doubled 
One Spade, and from this point the partner- 
ship was groping in the dark; in the end they 
were only too pleased to play the hand in a 
part-score contract. 


MIGRANT BIRDS ON AN IRISH ISLAND 


By SETON GORDON 


HE island of Lambay, rising as it does 
from the Irish Sea off the coast of Eire, 
is on the track of migrating birds. During 
a week that I spent on the island, which is the 
home of Lord Revelstoke, early in May I saw a 
little of the sea birds that alight for a brief space 
there during their northward migration. There 
is a small plantation of ocean-harried willows 
and alders almost directly above the fulmar 
colony at Seal Hole, and each day when I visited 
it there was a fresh population of birds. 

On the morning of May 1 the conditions 
were favourable for migration. There was a 
light to moderate breeze from the south-west 
and the sky was overcast. The air was so clear 
that far to the east the outline of the Welsh 
coast was visible—and it is rare indeed for Wales 
to be visible from Lambay. When I entered the 
small plantation that morning I found it alive 
with willow-warblers. The tiny birds crowded 
the trees, sometimes feeding and singing only 
a few feet from me. Their throats could be seen 
vibrating with song. There must have been 
scores of these attractive birds: they preened 
their plumage, stretching up a small wing with 
a delicate movement and holding it out thus for 
a few seconds. Sometimes they made little 
excursions to the thickets of brambles, but 
usually they searched the alders and willows for 
insects. 

After a time, as I stood quietly below a 
tree, a larger bird appeared, and I watched a 
handsome pied flycatcher at close quarters. He 
was a handsome bird; his black head, white 
breast and white wing bars made him con- 
spicuous even in the sombre light of a sunless 
morning. Sometimes he made low, graceful 
glides beneath the trees, to catch an insect on 
the ground; sometimes he sailed with perfect 
timing to alight on a branch. 

It was a strange contrast to leave the 
plantation and in a few steps be in sight of 
courting fulmars on their ledges and kittiwakes 
and guillemots crowding the lower rocks. The 


next morning the wind had shifted north-east 
and grey mist shrouded Lambay, when I visited 
the plantation the birds had gone, and I pictured 
them perhaps resting in the Hebrides, or crossing 
the sea to Norway, where both the willow- 
warbler and the pied flycatcher nest. Most of 
the British-nesting willow-warblers have arrived 
at their nesting stations before the close of 
April, although the pied flycatchers are rather 
later. 

They must have continued their flight 
toward the north with the sharp call notes of the 
herring-gulls in their ears, for these strong- 
winged birds were nesting close to the plantation 
and were all the time flying low over it—the 
north-east wind continued and brought the 
migration to a halt for some days. But out of 
the heathery slopes of the island Greenland 
wheatears were moving about, and the island 
population of swallows were busy nest-making. 

Kittiwakes and guillemots are summer 
visitors to Lambay. They were still, in early 
May, uncertain of the safety of the land (their 
home throughout the winter is the ocean) and 
were the prey of alarms which periodically sent 
them flying at their best speed out to sea. Like 
those of terns, the kittiwake colonies have 
sudden impulses to fly out to sea, not when 
alarmed but as the spirit moves them. As one 
bird they dive headlong from the ledges and after 
falling perhaps 12-15 feet fly out over the sea 
in a close flock, then, spread out, circle round, 
and return to alight on their ledges once more. 

Lambay, when I visited it, had been dry for 
weeks and each day the effect of the drought on 
the island’s vegetation was more apparent. The 
sea thrift was wilting, and the wild hyacinths did 
not scent the air. The dwarf scylla was blue beside 
the tide, but it, too, seemed unhappy. Growth in- 
deed was almost at a standstill and still the strong 
sun beats down on the island from morning to 
night. On the Wicklow hills beyond Dublin heather 
fires burned and sometimes on the more distant 
Mourne Mountains the smoke of fires could be seen. 
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HUNTERCOMBE MANOR, BUCKS.—I 





1.—THE SOUTH FRONT. THE MEDLEVAL PORTION OF THE HOUSE IS ON THE 
LEFT, THOUGH DISGUISED BY LATER FACING 


OWARDS the end of July 1679 John 
Evelyn paid a visit to Windsor and 


after spending a night with the Provost 
of Eton rode over the next day to see 
Cliveden. ‘“‘Returning,’’ he wrote in his 
diary, “I called at my cousin Evelyn’s, who 
has a very pretty seate in the forest, 2 miles 
behither Clifden, on a flat, with gardens 
exquisitely kept, tho’ large, and the house a 
stanch good old building.’”’ Huntercombe 
Manor has not greatly changed during the 
270 years that have elapsed. The house has 
been extended to the west and north, and 
the old part wears a coat of stucco, but, 
inside, the chief rooms retain the decoration 
given to them by George Evelyn, perhaps 
under his cousin’s advice. The large gardens 
are again exquisitely kept; indeed the walled 
garden is one of those that John Evelyn saw. 
To judge by his description of a seat “in the 
forest,’’ the surroundings must have been 
more wooded then than now. 

To-day the tall trees which almost 
enclose the house and garden, testifying to 
an inhabited site many centuries old, stand 
up prominently in flat and rather bare 
surroundings. Only a short distance away 
are the scanty remains of Burnham Abbey, 
which also has a long history behind it. A 
house of Augustinian canonesses, the abbey 
was founded in 1266 by Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, King of the Romans, whose manor 
place at Cippenham lay only a mile to the 
east. The charter of foundation was signed 
and dated at Cippenham, in the presence of 
Henry “the illustrious King of England our 
brother,” “the Lord Edward,” Richard’s 
two sons, the bishops of Lincoln and Lich- 
field, and several local magnates, among 
whom was William de Huntercombe. If the 
great hall of Huntercombe Manor is not 
quite old enough to have offered hospitality 
to the founder of Burnham Abbey, it was 
probably built in the following century by 
one of the Huntercombe family. 

Burnham, before it was divided, was 
a long, narrow parish, stretching from the 
wooded ridge south of Beaconsfield down to 
the Thames a mile or so west of Eton. The 
famous beeches in the northern part of the 
parish must be the successors of the woods 
mentioned in Domesday Book that would 
feed 600 swine. Before the Conquest Burn- 
ham had been held by Elmar, a thegn of 
King Edward, but by 1088 Burnham and 
Eton together formed part of the fief belong- 
ing to Walter, son of Other, or Walter fitz 


Otho, progenitor of the Windsor family, who 
acquired their surname through the office of 
castellan of Windsor Castle being held by 
Walter and his son. The grandson of Walter 
left two sons, William and Walter de Windsor, 
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THE HOME OF PROFESSO % 
G. GREY TURNER AND 
MRS. GREY TURNER 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The ancient manor house, which was remodelled 

and enlarged by George Evelyn in Charles I I’s 

reign, preserves a 14th-century hall belonging to 

the time of the Huntercombes who gave their 
name to the place 


who in 1198 made a partition of their father’s 
estates as a result of which Eton and Burn- 
ham went to the latter. His two daughters 
were his coheirs, one of whom married Ralph 
de Hodeng, and on Walter’s death the manors 
were divided; with the Hodengs’ moiety of 
Eton passed the part of Burnham that 
afterwards came to be known as Hunter- 
combe. There were three generations of 
Hodengs, and then again occurred a failure 
of male heirs when a second Ralph, grandson 
of the first, died about 1247. His daughter, 
Joan, became the ward of William de 
Huntercombe, who had married Ralph’s 
sister, Alice, as his second wife, and eventu- 
ally their son, Thomas de Huntercombe, 








2.—THE DINING-ROOM, A MEDIAEVAL GREAT HALL 











succeeded to the Eton and 
Burnham possessions of the 
Hodengs. 

[he family that gave their 
name to Huntercombe them- 
selves acquired the surname 
from a valley in the Chilterns 
in the Oxfordshire parish of 
Nuffield, where there is a 
hamlet called Huntercombe. 
In 1232 the King transferred 
to the Bishop of Carlisle the 
homage and_ service which 
William de Huntercombe did 
for his land in this Oxfordshire 
Huntercombe and in Benson, 
down by the Thames, and his 
son, the William who married 
Alice de Hodeng, at the time 
of his death in 1271 not only 
held these lands but also 
others at Ipsden and Newn- 
ham Murren in the same corner 
of Oxfordshire, besides two 
manors in Essex and one in 
Bedfordshire. This younger 
William in 1257 served in 
Henry III’s abortive expedi- 
tion against the Welsh prince, 
Llewelyn, and we have seen 
how in 1266 he witnessed the 
foundation charter of Burn- 
ham Abbey. In 1270 he was 
granted four years’ protection 
as a Crusader going into the 
Holy Land, and before leaving 
he appointed three attorneys, 
one of whom was his son and 
heir, Walter. By March of the 
following year he was dead, 
and he may have died on the 
expedition. Among his lands 
on which inquisition was held 
after his death Eton and 
Burnham do not appear, and 
these passed to his younger 
son, Thomas by right of his 
mother. 

As his first wife Sir 
William had married Isabel 
Muschamp, who was heiress 
of lands in Northumberland, 
and through her the manors 
of Chillingham, Wooler, Heath- 
pool and Belford came to the 
Huntercombes. It was prob- 
ably in the company of 
William de Huntercombe that 
John de Grey, the ancestor of 
the Grey family, entered 
Northumberland. Both Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Grey Turner 
claim descent from him. Sir 
William’s elder son, Sir Walter 
Huntercombe, succeeded to 
their Northumberland estates, to which he 
added those brought him by his first wife, a 
Bolebec, and he also inherited his father’s 
Oxfordshire and Bedfordshire manors. A 
knight banneret, a soldier who served under 
Edward I in Wales and in Scotland, at 
different periods of his career Keeper of 
3ere Castle, Merioneth, custodian of the Isle 
of Man, and Warden of the parts of North- 
umberland marching with Scotland, he led a 
full and active life, and came to be summoned 
to parliament as a baron. But this “ Honter- 
combe li beaux”’, as he is described in a poem 
celebrating the Siege of Caerlaverock at 
which he was present, does not properly 
come into the story of the Buckinghamshire 
manor, which was inherited by his _half- 
brother. Sir Thomas seems to have been a 
much less striking personality, but a few 
months before his death, which occurred in 
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3.—A 14th-CENTURY HALL, SPANNED BY A GREAT ARCH-BRACED TRUSS SUPPORTING 
ROOF. 


The oak panelling is early 17th century and the fireplace and doors are of Charles II’s time 


1327, he was appointed Constable of Windsor 
Castle. 

It was only towards the end of the 14th 
century that the name Huntercombe came 
to be applied to the moiety of the manor of 
Burnham held by the family. In 1383 the 
manor of Burnham with the custody of “a 
place called Huntercombe” was granted to 
Adam de Ramsey during the minority of 
John de Huntercombe. Master John was 
great-great grandson of Sir Thomas, but he 
died about 1390 while still under age. An 
aunt who was his heir did not long survive 
him, and the estates were then divided, though 
only after prolonged disputes, between the 
three sisters of his grandfather, one of whom 
was married to Philip Skidmore. Eventually 
the manor of Huntercombe, as it was now 
called, passed to their son George Skidmore, 
and thenceforward its history diverges from 


that of, Eton. But it is interesting to note 
that in 1440, the year before the death of 
George Skidmore, Richard Lovell, his cousin 
of Eton, had granted land for the building of 
Eton College and that in 1442 the college 
acquired from him a curtilage known as 
‘“Hundercombesgardyne ”’. 

We need not follow the Skidmores 
generation by generation. They owned 
Huntercombe for two centuries, up to the 
death of Sir Philip Skidmore in 1611. He 
and his wife, Ruth, had already sold the 
reversion of the manor to Sir Marmaduke 
Darrell, and in 1616 he obtained a quitclaim 
from Sir Philip's widow by then remarried. 
It is with Fulmer rather than with Hunter- 
combe that Sir Marmaduke is associated. 
A splendid tomb with a great arched canopy 
commemorates him in the chancel of Fulmer 
church, which, a few years previously, he 
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4.—FROM HALL TO STAIRCASE 
(Right) 5—THE GREAT STAIRCASE, circa 1670 


had completely rebuilt in a Jacobean version of Tudor. 
He died in 1632; his son, Sir Sampson in 1635; and _ his 
grandson, Marmaduke, in 1656 brought to an end his 
family’s connection with Huntercombe by selling to George 
Evelyn. Only a year later George Evelyn died, but on his 
monument in Burnham church he is described as “‘of Hunter- 
combes’’. 

Under the Evelyns the old manor house was enlarged and 
remodelled, but these alterations did not involve the demolition 
of the medieval hall. They were made, it is clear, by the 
second George Evelyn, son of the purchaser, though whether 
before or after the visit of his cousin it is difficult to decide. 
The diarist remarked on some of the rooms being floored 
“dove-tail-wise without a nail, exactly close,’ and noted 
that one of the closets was “ parquetted with plaine deale, set 
in diamond, exceeding stanch and pretty,’’ but he makes no 
reference to the ceilings as one would have expected him 
to have done if they had already been in existence. Possibly 
the decoration of the ceilings was commissioned later, after a 
few years’ interval. 

Since the additions made in 1887 the entrance to the 
house has been on the north side, but it was originally in the 
south front (Fig. 1) which now opens into a part of the gar- 
den between the house and the stables. The doorway with 
the projecting hood and the bay window above it formed the 
entrance porch to the great hall; originally, no doubt, there 
were screens at the west end of the hall, but these have 
disappeared. 

The medieval part of the house is a_ timber-framed 
structure, but has been faced with brick at a later 
date, and the addition of a stucco covering makes precise 
dating difficult. This brick facing was probably done by 
George Evelyn at the time when he rebuilt the east end of 
the house, for the moulded gables above the porch and hall 
(left of Fig. 1) are similar to those of the Evelyn wing 
(seen to the right). The bay window seen to the right of the 
doorway lights what is usually called the dais end of the 
hall, although there is no evidence that there ever was a raised 
floor or dais. 


It is only on entering the hall (Fig. 3) that its antiqui y 
becomes apparent; here there are no disguises. A great archod 
truss supporting the roof spans the interior, and it is evi- 
dently of an early form. In the Royal Commission’s volume on 
South Buckinghamshire this and three other halls with similar 
roof trusses are all dated 14th century. The other examples 
are at Bell Farm, Eton Wick, the Old Parsonage, Marlow and 
the Savoy, Denham; in the last the hall has been cut up by the 
insertion of floors. At Sutton Courtenay in Berkshire there is 
a more highly finished example with arched braces finely 
moulded. 

In all these instances the arched braces support a 
cambered collar-beam or tie beam on which stands a king post, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that there was originally a 
king post to this roof at Huntercombe. The braces are finished 
on both sides with a hollow chamfer, and are carried down to 
within 2 feet of the ground, ending in broach stops where they 
die into the uprights. The uprights are not in actuality up- 
right but timbers with a pronounced crook—in fact, “crucks”’ 
supporting the purlins. Are we to see in this form of truss a 
type intermediate between the simple pair of crucks and the 
familiar arch-braced form of the 15th-century roof? When the 
hall was faced in brick the side walls seem to have been raised 
to the level of the purlins, but originally the slope of the roof 
appears to have been carried below the purlin level, as it still 
is above the door to the right of the fireplace. 

There is additional confirmation of an early date in the 
exceptionally steep pitch of the roof: the general rule is “the 
steeper, the earlier.’”” There can be little doubt that this hall 
goes back to the days of the Huntercombes, but it would be 
guessing to try to say by which of them it was built. At a 
later period, perhaps in the Evelyns’ time, a false ceiling was 
inserted at the level of the purlins, in which can be seen the 
mortice holes of the end of the rafters inserted to support 
it. The double doors and the fireplace with its bolection- 
moulded surround of grey marble (Fig. 2) were inserted by 
George Evelyn, but the oak panelling lining the walls is earlier, 
and must date from the time of the Darrells or the last of the 
Skidmores. As the hall is used as a dining-room, it still serves 
its original purpose. 

In its original form the house was of the usual medieval 
plan with two-storey wings at either end of the great hall. The 
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6.—THE CEILING OVER THE 


parlour and solar at the east end of the 
hall disappeared in the course of the Eve- 


lyn reconstruction, but at the west end 
the old structure still remains, though it 
has been much altered in the course of 
centuries. To the left of the doorway (Fig. 
1) is the morning-room (Fig. 7) with a fire- 
place of late Tudor character, but 
probably contemporary with the 
panelling. The firedogs are dated 
1595. Originally this may have been 
the buttery or pantry, for it lies 
between the hall and the mediz- 
val kitchen (now a study) to the 
west of it In the room above 
the morning-room part of the 
original roof is exposed. There 
may have been a gallery at the 
west end of the hall which could 
have been entered from this room 
or the room over the porch. The 
bedroom over the kitchen has an 
early roof with the timbers exposed 
up to the level of the collar beams. 

In rebuilding the east end of 
the house George Evelyn formed a 
grand staircase in the angle between 
the hall and his new wing. Passing 
through the double doors to the 
right of the hall fireplace, you find 
yourself at the foot of the stairs 
(lig. 4), which go up in three broad 
flights to a gallery running along 
the south side (Fig. 5). The arrange- 
ment and indeed the character of 
the work recall some of the grand 
staircases in the halls of City livery 
companies, so many of which 
were built about the time 
when George Evelyn was recon- 
structing his house. The broad 
moulded string, wide handrail, 
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WITH AN OVAL BY VERRIO. 
square newel post and short, stubby balus- 
ters, are all characteristic of the joinery of 
Charles II’s reign. The ceiling is one of three 
in the house that are notable for their fine 
plasterwork and paintings attributed to 
Verrio. In the four spandrels appears the 
Evelyn shield with the griffon passant; the 


In the four spandrels is the Evelyn shield 


oval is framed in a richly modelled garland 
of oak leaves and at either end are sprays of 
bay. The subject of the painting is not easy 
to make out, but Diana, Pan and Bacchus 
can be identified, and it is possible that they 
are meant to symbolise the Pleasures. 

(To be concluded) 


7.—THE MORNING-ROOM 
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OUTSTANDING FLOWERS AT CHELSEA 


By A. G. L. HELLYER \ie. 


HAT nonsense these Chelsea Flower 

Shows make of all the Jeremiads we 

have been treated to about the future of 
gardening in this countrv! We have been told 
repeatedly that the days of large-scale gardening 
were over; that high taxation and the rising cost 
of living had combined to eliminate all those 
establishments which made any great demand 
upon paid labour. Yet at Chelsea this year 
there were bigger and better exhibits from non- 
commercial sources than at any time since the 
war. In particular, Lord Aberconway, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Horticultural Society, had 
contrived an exhibit so beautiful, so extensive, 
and of such outstanding horticultural interest 
that it rivalled any of those put up by the great 
trade specialists. 

We have been told, moreover, that, though 
there might be more persons actually practising 
the art of gardening, they were, on the whole, 
practising it in a very mediocre manner and 
that, in consequence, the old skill in plantsman- 
ship had been largely lost. The Chelsea Show 
made short work of that fable also, for by 
general agreement the standard of quality 
throughout it was higher than it has ever been. 
As one old and experienced judge put it, ““ Before 
the war there were only four or five exhibitors 
capable of staging exhibits of the highest stan- 


PART OF THE EXHIBIT OF RHODO- 

DENDRONS, AZALEAS AND OTHER 

PLANTS FROM WINDSOR GREAT PARK 

ON VIEW AT THE CHELSEA 
FLOWER SHOW 


dard; now there are a dozen or more.’” What is 
true of the big displays is equally true of those 
on a smaller scale. 

It was, perhaps, a sign of the times that 
there were only three elaborate rock gardens on 
the Embankment Terrace in place of the seven 


or eight to which we had become accustomed 
in pre-war times. I have already suggested on 
more than one occasion that big rock gardens of 
the so-called natural type are not suited to our 
present needs, as they require too much labour to 
maintain them in good order. Moreover, rock 
gardening is becoming increasingly the pastime 
of enthusiastic plantsmen who are far more 
interested in alpines than in rocks and whose 
main concern is to provide suitable homes in 
which to grow their treasures in the best possible 
manner. That is not at all a bad thing, and no 
tears need be shed about it. 

If this Show demonstrated one thing more 
than another it was the abounding interest in 
really good plants. It was an education to 
detach one’s attention from the plants for a few 
moments and listen to the conversation around. 
Many comments were astonishingly knowledge- 
able on such matters as breeding and cultiva- 
tion, and a high percentage of visitors seemed in 
no need of an expert guide to point out the 
special features of the show. 

To me, one of these was, as I have already 
indicated, Lord Aberconway’s exhibit. This 
contained excellent meconopses and lewisias as 
well as rhododendrons, but it was the rhododen- 
drons that stole the show. Lord Aberconway 
evidently has a passion for bright colours. At 
any rate, for some years past he has been con- 
centrating upon breeding scarlet, crimson and 
bright pink rhododendrons, and the results are 
sufficiently warming to make us thankful for his 
predilection. Being a good breeder, he has used 
only the most refined and shapely parents such 
as RR. Griffithianum, Griersonianum, Elhotii, 
haematodes, dicroanthum, Soulei and eriogynun. 
As a result the hybrids which he has produced 
are something more than masses of colour with 
which to decorate the garden. Each is a plant 
with individuality of its own which repays care- 
fulexamination. His latest, which won him an 
Award of Merit, is named Jack the Ripper, no 
doubt in allusion to its sanguinary colour! It is 
good, but not so good as to eclipse others of his 

A REPLICA OF A MOUNTAIN STREAM CO ) FOR THE SHOW. Th raising, such as Fabia var. Tangerine, Veta, 
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banks are planted with alpines There were many extraordinarily fine lilies, 








rut none to my way of thinking more worthy of 
ttention than L. Parkmannii var. Gillian 
Vallace. This is the result of a cross between 
. auvatum and L. speciosum var. magnificum. It 
1ot the first time such a cross has been made : 
deed, the earliest record of it goes back 
arly a hundred years. Unfortunately the 
ants then produced all died and the same 
thing occurred when the mating was repeated. 
it may be that the hybrid carries some inherent 
weakness, but it would be a mistake to jump to 
that conclusion. At least, the latest specimen 
from an Australian mating) seen at Chelsea and 
given an Award of Merit looked reasonably 
robust, and of its beauty there could certainly 
be no doubt. It combines qualities of both its 
parents—something of the size and also of the 
widely flared bloom of auvatum together with the 
rich pink colouring of speciosum var. magnificum. 
It is unquestionably a plant to be cherished. 

Among many excellent herbaceous plants 
at the Show I personally should vote for the 
delphiniums as representing the biggest step 
forward. We have seen delphiniums of this size 
and also of this quality before, but we have 
never previously seen such magnificent colour- 
ing. It has been a favourite complaint that 
breeders in seeking for size had lost the blueness 
once so typical of the delphinium. I do not 
think any visitor to the 1949 Chelsea Show is 
likely to voice that opinion again. Every shade 
of blue seemed to be represented. For richness 
and depth there were Mistress Page and May- 
flower; for bright gentian blue Blackmore’s 
Blue and Agnes Brooks, the last-named with a 
prominent white centre which made one think 
of the old King of Delphiniums brought right 
up to date in point of size and quality. For sky 
blue I could think of nothing lovelier than 
Marjorie Bradshaw. I certainly never expect 
to see better blue delphiniums than these. 

It is very pleasant to see the old laced pinks 
coming back into favour again. The mystery 
really is why they ever lost it. One explanation 
is that there were too many varieties with 
insufficient distinction one from another. That 
might have accounted for lack of interest in 
novelties, but could surely provide no good 
ground for dropping old favourites. Be that as 
it may, laced pinks are popular again and 
specialists report such demands that at present 
stocks are quite inadequate to meet them. But 
pinks can be increased rapidly, so that is a 
difficulty which will soon be rectified. Dad’s 
Favourite seems to have done as much as any 
variety to start the present boom. It is a lovely 
pink, and now there are plenty of others, such 
as London Lady, London Glow, and Murray’s 
Laced Pink, to keep it worthy company. 
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FORMAL GARDEN AT THE CHELSEA 


feature is a pool with stepping-stones 
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AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN 
BEEN USED TO GOOD EFFECT 


I have no doubt that a great many visitors 
to the Show considered the most beautiful trio 
of plants on view to be three tuberous rooted 
begonias shown among the novelties. I do not 
wish to attempt any Judgment of Paris in this 
matter, but it is certainly not a verdict which I 
would contradict. The three were Hercules, a 
vivid scarlet; Bountiful, a deep and glowing 
pink; and Mother of Pearl, which is ivory 
flushing to pink at the edges of its waxen petals. 
The first won the highest honour, a First-Class 
Certificate. Both the others secured Awards of 
Merit. And if I were confined to one out of the 
three my choice would be Mother of Pearl. It 
has size, it has quality, and its colouring is, | 
think, unique among begonias. 

Sweet peas were, as usual, both numerous 
and good. This is a flower which has been so 


highly developed already that it would be 
unreasonable to look for any further spectacular 
advances, but after a very careful inspection of 
the new pink variety, Princess Elizabeth, I find 
myself in hearty agreement with those expert 
judges who gave it an Award of Merit at the 
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COTSWOLD WALLING STONE HAD 


Sweet Pea Trials. It is as good a pink sweet pea 
as one could wish to see, and its cream ground 
gives the colour a warmth and softness which is 
a sheer delight. 

The tulip is not a good show flower. It is, 
for one thing, too restless. No sooner has one 
got it nicely arranged in one place than it starts 
twisting about into another. Moreover, it is 
for ever opening or shutting its flowers according 
to the changing temperature, all of which makes 
life rather difficult for the tulip exhibitor. And 
yet plenty of exhibitors manage to overcome 
these hazards and the further one that the date 
of the Chelsea Show is really too late for tulips 
except those grown in the north. This year the 
tulip groups seemed to be bigger than ever, and 
they certainly added greatly to the colour in 
both the marquees. Perhaps it was reaction 
from so much concentrated brilliance that sent 
me straight to a silvery-pink parrot variety 
named Discovery. Many might regard it as 
cold, and no doubt it would be so by itself, but 
in company with the vivid scarlets, yellows, and 
purples which seem to dominate the tulip it 
provides a most effective contrast. It is, by the 
way, a “ Darwin Parrot,” that is to say a flower 
of the size and stem length of the ever-popular 
Phantasy. 

It is, I suppose, too much to hope that the 
gardens at Chelsea will ever provide a lead in 
garden design. The expenditure on these 
elaborate constructions is very great and the 


exhibitors not unnaturally play for safety, 
adopting those conventional arrangements 


which they know will bring them orders. The 
1949 samples were neither better nor worse than 
those to which we have become accustomed. 
They were a little more elaborate than in the 
immediate post-war years, and they were cer- 
tainly more generously planted, but the serious 
student of garden-making would not have been 
able to learn much from them. The most 
valuable from an educational point of view was 
also one of the simplest, namely the model gar- 
den for a pre-fab dwelling designed and laid out 
by the W.V.S. This, I felt, was a considerable 
advance on last year’s effort in the same direc- 
tion. 

But perhaps as much about good garden 
planting was to be learned from a display 
exhibit in one of the marquees as from any of 
the outside gardens. I refer to the delightful 
arrangement of rhododendrons, azaleas, prim- 
ulas, etc., from Windsor Great Park in which 
well-grown plants had been spaced out and 
associated as they should be in a garden. Con- 
gratulations are due not only to those who so 
skilfully designed and planted this Royal exhibit, 
but to the R.H.S. for allowing the space needed 
for the proper development of the scheme. 
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THE ART OF HENRY ALKEN, SENIOR 


appeal, although interest in other forms 

of art may rise and fall. Of all exponents 

of the art of painting sporting pictures none is 
more deservedly popular than Henry Alken, 
Senior (1785-1851), some of whose drawings and 
paintings are on view at Messrs. Ellis and 
Smith’s gallery in Grafton Street, W. The iden- 
tification of Alken’s work presents the expert 
with a severe problem, because most members 
of the Alken family were prolific painters of 
sporting subjects, and many of their initials 
were the same. Even during his lifetime Henry 
Alken, Senior, suffered from imitators, including 
his son, who was not above deliberately signing 
one of his own pictures with his father’s name. 
This exhibition, which is believed to be the 

first devoted solely to Alken, contains a repre- 
sentative selection of his work, with the 
emphasis on his middle period, when he 
employed a pencil-and-wash technique. Deli- 
cately tinted drawings, such as Exercising Race- 
horses and Noblesse Anglaise Moderne, show a 
degree of draughtsmanship, and in the latter 
picture, of humour, worthy of Rowlandson. 
Several examples of Alken’s satirical drawings, 
mostly done when he was a young man, are on 
view. They include the three sets of Miseries 
(Hunting, Shooting and Driving) and the series 
of seven Qualified Horses and Unqualified Riders. 
In later life Alken forsook caricature as a 
subject and the pencil as a medium and concen- 
trated on the purely pictorial illustration of 
sporting scenes, such as Partridge Shooting, 
which shows a return to the broad use of water- 
colour that he had employed in his youth. The 
magnificent Quorn Hunt series, a set of eight 
water-colours, is the best example of this 
period, and perhaps of his work as a whole, 
although it might be thought that the pictures 
reveal in Alken a certain lack of design and 
inability to group his numerous figures, not 
noticeable in his less ambitious drawings. The 
originals of the well-known set of Quorn prints, 


[oe sporting print always maintains its 

















THE MISERIES OF HUNTING: ONE OF A SET OF SEVEN SATIRICAL DRAWINGS 
EXECUTED BY HENRY ALKEN, SENIOR, IN 1816 


aquatinted in 1835 by Lewis, have never been 
found, but as the outline of these water-colours 
has been etched, it is assumed that the series 
was never painted or drawn properly, but 
produced from the set on view. Alken is known 
to have been in a hurry to execute the commission. 

This exhibition of Alken’s work almost 
coincides with the publication of his panorama, 
The Progress of Human Life (The Falcon Press, 
42s.), first published in 1820. This lavishly 
produced book depicts, in a series of thirty-one 


coloured prints, the life of a fashionable young 
man, tracing his career from the cradle, through 
a disreputable youth to a satisfactory matri- 
monial conclusion. Mr. Bernard Darwin has 
written the introduction and a commentary on 
the illustrations. Sometimes the meaning of the 
sequence becomes obscure, but on these occasions 
Mr. Darwin provides a number ofalternative links 
in the chain from his own vivid imagination. A 
brief biography of Alken is supplied by Major Guy 
Paget in his own highly individual style. R.G.N. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 2@ »; emonep tewis 


HAT is the elixir which turns an ordinary 
outing into an adventure? “Tell me, 
where is fancy bred ?’’, we might as well 


ask, yet one of the magic ingredients is surely 
that the method of getting there should be unusual. 

I am sufficiently old and countrified to re- 
call the early excitement of motoring. One 
donned a fabulous number of clothes to keep 
out the wind and the grown-ups wore veils to 
keep out the dust, and there was the added 
spice of uncertainty that you never knew how 
soon the car might break down and oblige you 
to walk home, wearing those unusually warm 
and heavy garments. 

As regards the internal combustion engine, 
the modern child is both bored and omniscient. 
Romance has fled from it and now gilds in- 
stead the pony, the steam train and even the 
humble bicycle. Thus to my eleven-year-old it 
was the fact that we rose earlier than usual to 
bicycle a few miles to a wayside railway station 
on a recent expedition which gave the day its 
charm, a charm which nearly evaporated al- 
together when it was suggested that we might 
be given a lift in a friend’s car. 

* * * 

H' JW infectious itis, this spirit of adventure. 

The nobbly shape of hard-boiled eggs and 
the hard curve of a ginger-beer bottle inside the 
haversack were all part of it, perhaps just as 
much part as the white hawthorn flowers and a 
nightingale’s voice, singing in the morning still- 
ness beyond a green hedge as we mounted our 
bicycles on that pleasant day. 

It was fitting that Philomela, ‘‘a thorn her 
song-book making,”’ should speed us on our way, 
since we were set to visit the birthplace of Sir 
Philip Sidney, that house of Penshurst which 
Ben Jonson eulogised, and Sidney himself des- 
cribed as being “‘ built of fair and strong stone.”’ 
How wonderful to find it still there in unspoilt 
country, still inhabited by the same family and 
graciously open to wayfaring men at certain 
times of each week. 


There are other reasons for marvelling at 
this blessed continuity. The derelict block- 
houses standing, squat and square, beside the 
quiet Medway, remind you that this part of 
England expected the Germans and was ready 
for them. They did not come, but the flying 
bombs arrived and Penshurst was in their direct 
line. Three near misses damaged it, but the 
fates were kind and Ben Jonson’s “‘ancient 
pile”’ still looks towards the wooded hills, its 
calm air unruffled. 

‘The consideration of its exceeding lasting- 
ness made the eye believe it was exceeding 
beautiful,’ wrote the author of Arcadia, but we 
have sad reason to know that nothing is ex- 
ceeding lasting, beauty least of all. All the 
more, then, does one feel thankful that such 
places should remain to be enjoyed both by 
their owners and the public. There is a new 
emphasis nowadays on this sharing of historic 
mansions, and such things can be well and ill 
done. One reads in the newspapers sad stories 
of abuse, but here in Kent is a model of how the 
arrangement should be conducted on both sides. 

* * * 

ARM human association, lingering at every 

turn, gives a peculiar charm to Penshurst; 
the voices of the company, seated at those long 
trestle tables in the Barons’ Hall, seem but 
lately stilled. Mounting the stairs to solar, 
tapestry room or long gallery, one catches a view 
through a window of the wooded Medway valley 
and thinks “So it looked to Philip Sidney’s eyes,”’ 
and here in the next room is his shaving mirror, 
and farther on a portrait of that favourite sister 
with her startled deer look and delicate fingers. 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 

Death, eve thou hast slain another 

Fair and learn’d and good as she.... 
Another moving portrait is one of a grave little 
girl, Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I, 
who was sent here for a time immediately after 
her father’s execution. Removed thence by 
Parliament to Carisbrooke Castle, ‘‘she died 


within a month of a broken heart.’’ One likes to 
think that she found some brief comfort within 
these walls, running down the garden paths 
with her spaniel, wandering between the fish 
ponds and the budding fruit trees. 
* * * 

¢ it too eager a fancy which peoples a house 

with the spirit of those who lived there? 
A letter from a reader in South America, which 
I recently received, raises the question of an in- 
fluence very far removed from Penshurst’s 
stately ghosts. She writes from Patagonia, 
founded by her Welsh ancestors and still in- 
habited by a colony speaking chiefly Welsh and 
Spanish, and tells the story of the old ranch- 
house—once her family home—built on the site 
of an ancient Indian burial ground. 

“A place like that is supposed to be haunted 
and unlucky. The Indians buried a sort of head- 
man to guard the others. It is always cold and grey 
there, where this burial ground is, and the sisters 
who lived in the old house were terribly unhappy.” 

The site had been chosen because it stood 
on a knoll and commanded a good view of the 
road. The settlers thought they would see any- 
one approaching. But forty years ago, Indians 
came up the river, behind the house, and taking 
the Welshmen by surprise, murdered one of the 
family—an uncle of my correspondent. 

“Would you think the place could be 
haunted ?’”’ she asks, and records the strange 
unhappy feelings which assailed her when she 
went back there. 

Her letter, after our day in Kent, gave 
cause to realise a difference, wider than any 
ocean, separating those two worlds—the one so 
rooted, the other so far from its roots. And yet 
one recalled Philip Sidney’s interest in the New 
World and how he, too, was killed in a strange 
country, far from his home. He left behind an 
imperishable name. And the Welshman? With 
a touch of native pride the writer tells me that 
“‘a beautiful mountain in Patagonia has been 
named after him, Llwyd ap Ivan.”’ 
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TREES OF A ROYAL FORES 


By THE HON. MAYNARD GREVILLE 


Hertfordshire is one of the most remark- 

able survivals of a portion of original 
English Royal Forest to be seen anywhere in the 
country. 

Hatfield Forest, as it is called—and it 
should not be confused with the Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire some twenty miles to the west— 
is a part of the Forest of Essex, which originally 
stretched from the western edge of the county to 
Colchester. It once belonged to King Harold, 
and continued as Royal Forest after the Norman 


re ¥OME tour miles inside the Essex border from 
& 


Conquest, when Robert de Gernon and _ his 
descendants the Montfichets became King’s 


stewards or head foresters there. It was main- 
tained as forest in the charge successively of the 
Morleys, the Barringtons, and the Houblons, 
until in 1923 the late Mr. E. N. Buxton with 
great public spirit bought it, saved some of the 
timber, which was then being felled, and handed 
over the freehold to the National Trust, in 
whose possession it now is. 

Though easily accessible and, of course, 
open to the public, it is little known. The nearest 
point to make for in visiting it is the village of 
Takeley, four miles east of Bishop’s Stortford; 
the main Stortford-Colchester road, A.120, passes 
within sight of the forest’s northern boundary. 

For some years now I have been engaged in 
the examination of all existing and recently 
defunct trees in north-west F ond the sur- 
rounding portions of the couuues of Hertford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire and Suffolk, extending in 
an ever-widening circle, and Hatfield Forest, 
being only about four miles from my centre of 
operations, came under scrutiny at an early 
date. It is with trees in general and the Doodle 
Oak in particular that I shall deal in this article. 
Anyone who would like further historical and 
general ecological information about the forest 
will find it in an excellent little guide book 
published by the National Trust, and obtainable 
at Shell House in the forest. 

Hatfield Forest now covers an area of over 
1,000 acres, being about 114% miles long and a 
mile wide, and has a good-sized lake near the 
middle; and I am still exploring the tree popula- 
tion, which is spread over about 75 per cent. 
of the area. A large number of the original 
trees, including the Doodle Oak itself, have 
gone, but Mr. Buxton was just in time to 
save some very fine oaks, which still bear the 
ominous fellers’ numbers. The Doodle Oak 


itself is no myth; it is 
still there in the form 
of a stump, with a 
young oak growing out 
of it to carry on the 
good work for perhaps 
another thousand 
years. Its name _ is 
something of a mys- 
tery. There is an inn 
on the south-east side 
of the forest still called 
the Doodle Oak, and a 
few miles to the south 
is Hatfield Broadoak. 
This village was origi- 
nally called Hatfield 
Regis or Brad-oke; the 
first part of the word 
Bradoke comes from 
the Saxon and means 
a healthy or unculti- 
vated field, and the 
“oke’”’ may refer to 
the Doodle or another. 
As to the word 
“Doodle,’’ one theory 
is that it is a corruption 
of ‘“‘doom,” and that 
those who broke forest 
laws were hanged on 
its branches. Compare 
the modern ‘“‘ Doodle- 
bug”’ for the German 
V1, which becomes a 
“doombug” very 
appropriately. There 
are also possible 
Anglo-Saxon deriva- 
tions, which refer it to 
““Daelen,”’ to divide or 


award, making it a 
judicial tree under 


which justice was dis- 
pensed. By taking 


bY 





my bearings from J].—ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE DOODLE OAK IN 
existing land marks, HATFIELD FOREST: THE STUMP OF THE OLD TREE 
and working from WITH A NEW ONE GROWING OUT OF IT 


the six-inch Ordnance 

Survey map on which the Doodle Oak’s position 
is marked, I almost fell right over the stump at 
the first attempt to find it. This astonishing 
navigational “‘fluke’’ surprised me as much as 


similar efforts in the air in my Royal Flying 
Corps days of 1914-18 had done. The stump, 
with the young tree growing out of it, is hidden 
at the edge of some rough undergrowth at the 





2.—LOOKING NORTH FROM THE SOUTHERN ENTRANCE OF HATFIELD FOREST, ESSEX. The two large oaks on the left are 


known as the Doodle Twins 
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3.—A FINE LINE OF ELMS IN HATFIELD FOREST 


south end of Elman’s Green between Hangman’s 
Coppice and Spittlemore Coppice, to the west 
of the ride rejoicing in the delightful name of 
Old Woman’s Weaver. 

In 1813 the tree was said to have measured 
60 ft. in circumference at the base, and, after a 
large portion of the bark had fallen off, it was 
still stated to be 42 ft. in 1838. By a careful 
reconstruction of the stump, which included 
some digging, I made it 49 ft. round at the base; 
two feet up, where the stump now ends (one 
side only of it is left above ground) it should, if 
moderately symmetrical, have been rather 
under 14 ft. in diameter. I counted 101 rings to 
10 inches of timber taken well inside the stump. 
The whole tree when standing would there- 
fore have had about 850 annual rings. It is 
on record, however, that it 
last showed green leaves in 
1858, and as no photosyn- 
thesis could take place after 
this, and probably for some 
time before, it was not put- 
ting on any wood from about 
1800 or even earlier. This 
would carry it back as a seed- 
ling to well before the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

The small oak growing 
from the centre of the stump, 
as can be seen in Fig. 1, is 
now 18% ins. in circumfer- 
ence and about 14 ft. high, 
and appears to be a coppice 
shoot and not to be growing 
from seed, as it is attached to 
the old root. If this is so, 
what is virtually the same 
tree is starting out on another 
1,000 years of life. Morant, 
in his History of Essex, Vol. 
II, published in 1768, says the 
Doodle Oak was then throw- 
ing out fresh branches from 
the root. 

In Country LIFE of 
April 23, 1948, there appeared 
a photograph of mine ofa very 
large hornbeam in Easton 
Lodge Park, and in the 


issue of September 10, 1948, there was another 
of an old oak 31 ft. 5 ins. in circumference. This 
park was cut out of the same forest as Hatfield, 
and is about 4 miles due east of it, and the old 
oak is probably a contemporary of the Doodle 
Oak. Easton Lodge was built in the forest by 
Sir Henry Maynard in the early 17th century, 
and the park was planted and enlarged by 
Francis, Lord Maynard, a century later. An 
aerodrome has now wiped out most of it, but a 
small wood known as Canfield Springs, about 
six acres of which are still left, contains two huge 
hybrid elms. The hybrid elm is a common Essex 
phenomenon; in fact 75 per cent. of the hedge- 
row and woodland trees are crosses between 
U. nitens and U. montana, grading almost im- 
perceptibly into each other, and here and there 


crystallising out into regular strains. After 
years of work on them I have come to the con- 
clusion that most of the established methods of 
identification lead nowhere, and that the most 
reliable characteristics are in the shape of the 
leaf scars and a mathematical ratio between the 
length and breadth of the leaf, which, in 
accordance with aerodynamic practice, I call 
the aspect ratio. The two very large old elms in 
Canfield Springs are of a type very similar to the 
classical Huntingdon elm, Ulmus vegeta, and 
are to be found in this part of the world only in 
the existing Hatfield Forest, and in this small 
wood, which must also once have been a part of 
the forest. There are other ecological similari- 
ties between the two woodlands, but this is the 
most convincing link. 





4.—SCOTCH PINES IN THE FOREST 








—— 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FiRES AT COUNTRY 
HOUSES 


S [R,—Mr. Charles Barker’s letter about 
fires at country houses (May 20) puts 
me in mind of an unpublished letter 
from Nicholas Hawksmoor to Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, in the Blen- 
heim archives. Dated December 23, 
1725, it is endorsed by the Duchess : 
‘“Hawksmore. Fire at Blen.’’ The 
letter is too long to be quoted in full, 
but the relevant passages read :— 

“T Cannot but hint to you (that 
which you see dayly happen) upon 
account of fire, as now at the Duke of 
Kents, and if you look back twenty 
years you will find a great many 
Noblemens houses with Excellent 
pictures and rich furniture (in Eng- 
land tho none in France Spain and 
Italy) have Suffered the Same fate. 
The reason is because they are other- 
ways finished abroad and the Roomes 
and doors from one Room into another 
not crouded with Wainscot and Wood 
to make them in the Condition of a 
fire Ship. 

“Tt is not unreasonable but I am 
Sorry to say it that in forty years more 
most of the great Houses in England, 
as the way of fitting them up is now, 
by Careless and unskilful Workmen, 
Wretched Surveyors, and the humour 
of those that will be Judges of Build- 
ing, may suffer the like Misfortunes 
by accidentall fire, as so many Expen- 
sive houses have allready done: viz. 
Ld Langdale’s, Ld Rochester’s, Ld 
Cardigans, Duke of Kents, Earl of 
Kingstons and many more. 

“There are so many ways to pro- 
vide against this Evill that I am 
Astonish’d people will be so obstinate 
to good Advice. 

“However, I beg that your Grace 
will (if there are none at present) send 
down to Blenheim two or three proper 
fire engines, with Lether buckets, and 
at the same time be pleas’d to give 
Strickt Orders about the Joyners 
Shavings and Glew pots, fireplaces, 
and to the Servants to whome the 
care of airing of goods or airing the 
Rooms is Committed. 

“This is all you can doe at the 
present. But, ’tis most Certain that 
it is very Easy, Yet, to make Such 
provision as may Infallibly Secure 
Blenheim from all possibility (tho 
offerd at on purpose) of Suffering any 
Such Frightfull disasters as I have 
before Mention’d.” 








MEDIZVAL BRIDGE IN STONELEIGH PARK, WARWICKSHIRE 


It seems Hawksmoor had 
forgotten that he had_ sent to 
Blenheim in 1709 a ‘Fire Ingine 
(£31 15s.) and 100 Lether Bucketts 
(£1.2.6.)”’. I trust that it would not be 
tempting Providence to point out that, 
in spite of several minor outbreaks, 
precautions past and present have pre- 
served Blenheim from the fate of Van- 
brugh’s Castle Howard and Seaton 
Delaval. Blenheim, indeed, is fire- 
conscious, but for the country at 
large a national fire-prevention cam- 
paign is surely long overdue.—DavipD 
GREEN, Church Hanborough, Oxford- 
shire 


A MONASTIC BRIDGE 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the 
attractive medieval bridge over the 
River Avon in Stoneleigh Park, near 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire. Only two 
of the arches, on the left beyond the 
photograph, actually span the river, 
and I wonder whether this means that 
the river has changed its course or 
whether, as happens elsewhere, the 
bridge was carried some distance 


See letter: A Monastic Bridge 


beyond the river to allow for flooding 


of the adjacent meadow. 

The bridge was built by the 
Cistercian monks of Stoneleigh Abbey 
probably in the 14th century and used 
to carry the main road from Coventry 
to Leamington Spa.—cC. R. D., Coven- 
try, Warwickshire. 


A UNIQUE SEAL? 


S1r,—The enclosed photographs are of 
a curious seal which I acquired about 
two years ago. The inscription “ Engl. 
E. Ind. Comp.” on it aroused my 
curiosity and, as a result, I seem to 
have met with beginner’s luck in 
having secured something to which the 
adjective ‘‘unique”’ can fairly cer- 
tainly be correctly applied. The seal 
is 3% ins. long and has an ivory body 
with silver ends. 

From information courteously 
supplied by the British Museum, the 
Commonwealth Relations Office (now 
concerned with India), and the 
Bristol Museum it appears that the 
English Company Trading to the East 
Indies, whose seal this was, was 
formed in 1698 following a decision of 


the House of Commons that “‘all sub- 
jects of England have equal right to 
trade to the East Indies.” This finding 
put the nose of the Honourable East 
India Company out of joint and it 
subsequently effected an amalgama- 
tion with the English Company 
together with a third company of 
minor importance, which was satisfied 
by the Godolphin Award of 1708. 

So far as my informants know, no 
similar seal exists, although it may be 
that among your readers there is some- 
one who can throw further light on 
the constitution of the English Com- 
pany, with which Sir Moses Bathurst 
and Edward Colston may have been 
concerned.—W. PEppicH Pitt, South 
Hill House, Greenway Lane, Bath. 


DOG’S REACTION TO 
ADDER-BITE 


S1r,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence about adder-bite in dogs, 
a week or two ago our dog, a nine- 
month-old mongrel with a good deal 
of fox terrier in him, was bitten by an 
adder. He was walking on a heath 


IVORY-AND-SILVER SEAL OF THE ENGLISH EAST INDIES COMPANY 
See letter: A Unique Seal ? 
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just in front of two young children, and 
he suddenly whined and jumped two 
or three yards across the grassy path. 
The adder was in the grass at the side 
of the path. 

The dog was bitten on the side of 
the nose, and the effects of the bite 
were as follows :—Within two minutes 
the dog’s eyes had become glazed or 
filmy; and the right eye—the side of 
the bite—became very bloodshot. 
Almost immediately he lost his spirit: 
a few minutes before he had been 
bounding about full of life; now his 
head went down and he put one foot 
in front of the other ‘as though he 
were sleep-walking,’’ as my young 
daughter very aptly remarked. 

We had to carry him home-— 
fortunately a very short distance 
away—and we were able to locate the 
exact place of the bite within a few 
minutes of the accident. A vet. was 
not accessible to give the dog an 
injection, but we managed to get out 
some of the poison. We have since 
been told that this probably saved the 
dog’s life. It did not, however, 
prevent his muzzle and neck from 
swelling to twice its normal size 
within twelve hours. Within six 
hours of the bite the dog was well 
enough to walk about, but he could 
not run faster than at a slow trot. The 
next day he was well, and apart from 
the swelling in the neck-glands, which 
persisted until the third day, he seemed 
none the worse for the encounter. 

We were able to find and kill the 
adder immediately after the dog was 
bitten. It was still raised, ready to 
strike again, and measured nineteen 
and a half inches. 


Are adders often seen now? 
Recently I heard it stated that they 
are becoming increasingly rare. 


G. Ewart Evans, Blaxhall, neay Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. 

[Though the number of adders 
may fluctuate from year to year, we 
know of no general decrease. On 
page 1299 Major Jarvis discusses a 
Devon countryman’s cure for adder- 
bite in dogs.—Ep.] 


WILD RABBITS TAMED 
Sir,—The following experience may 
be of interest to your correspondents 
who have written about the taming of 
wild rabbits. 


Four years ago I stayed with 


friends living near Coniston, Lanca- 





STRIPS OF OLD ROOF LEAD PRESERVED IN THE CHURCHES OF CAWSTON, 
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A GREAT-GRANDSON OF CORONACH IN PORTUGAL 


See letter: Descendant of a Derby Winner 


shire, who had as a pet a wild rabbit 
then about three years old, which had 
been taken from the nest with three 
others, which all died within a few 
weeks. The survivor lived during the 
day in a wired enclosure which could 
be moved about the lawn and at night 
it slept in an enclosed porch where it 
was safe from prowling vermin. 

In the evening it was brought 
into the sitting-room and thoroughly 
enjoyed romping round it and climb- 
ing on the chairs. It liked being fond- 
led and would lie quietly on one’s knee 
to be stroked. About nine o'clock, 
when my hostess went out of the room 
to prepare light refreshments it would 
wait patiently at the door until her 
return, when it became much excited. 
It would then drink from a saucer of 
cocoa and eat a piece of cake, both of 
which it evidently much enjoyed.— 
P. D. BootHroyp, 44, Leyland Road, 
Southport, Lancs. 


Sir, —I brought up a baby wild 
rabbit on a fountain pen filler and had 
it for 9 years, when it died a natural 
death. It was quite tame, had the run 
of the house, and slept in a box with 
straw in it in the porch.—H. E. H. 


Murray, Sunnyside, Donsland, S. 
Devon. 
[Several other correspondents 


have described their experiences in 
taming young wild rabbits.—Eb.] 


THE CRICKETING CAT 


S1tr,—Your correspondent’s _ letter 
about the cat and the pigeon’s eggs 
(May 6) leads us to tell you that our 
cat, Mr. Ben, is a cricketer, perhaps 
the only one his race has produced. 

Every evening after supper, 
whether we are fresh or dead beat, he 
summons us to bowland field. He hits 
freely all round the hall and, although 
a quickfooted type of batsman, returns 
to his wicket after every stroke. The 


only essential difference between him 
and Compton is that he takes his 
stance behind the wicket—a particular 
leg—and 


table that occasionally 





NORFOLK, AND (right) ASHWELL, HERTFORDSHIRE 
See letter: The Craft of Roof-leading 


between overs he rolls on the ground 
with the ping-pong ball right between 
his hands in an attitude more sug- 
gestive of a ‘‘rugger” player.—R. E. H. 
Batty, Breinton Court, near Hereford. 


HOW DID IT 
HAPPEN ? 
Sir,—In my garden a 


great tit was recently 
found to have made a 
nest under an 18-inch 
flowerpot, lining it 
with a two-inch layer of 
moss and building the 
nest, which is made of 


rabbit’s fur, in the 
middle of this. When 
seven eggs were laid, 


it was discovered that, 
as can be seen from the 
accompanying photo- 
graph, one of them was 
tightly wedged in a 
snail’s shell which was 
not in the nest on the 
previous day. It was 
impossible to remove 
the egg without break- 
ing it, so it has been left 


intact. Since then three 
more eggs have been 


laid and the bird con- 
tinues to sit. 

What has happen- 
ed? My theory is that: 
the snail was clinging to 
the inside of the pot when 
the nest was made, and that one day it 
descended and crawled across the eggs 
in the nest when the bird was absent and 
settled down there, withdrawing itself 
into its shell. I presume that the 
suction of the withdrawal drew an egg 
into the opening, jamming it there 
and imprisoning the snail, which is 
now unable to get out. It may be that 
some of the snail’s mucous has formed 
a kind of cement, adding to the fixa- 
tion. 

At the time of writing, the bird 
continues to sit quite happily and in 
turning the eggs it also turns the snail, 
which is to be seen in 
different positions at 
different times. 

Has any of your 
readers a_ different 
theory?—wW. A. 
CHAPLIN, 38, Cather- 
ine Street, Salisbury. 


THE CRAFT 
OF ROOF- 
LEADING 

S1r,—As a footnote 
to Mr. A. J. Forrest’s 
article about  roof- 
leading (May 6), you 
may care to see the 
enclosed photographs 
of strips of old roof 
lead which are pre- 
served in the churches 





of Ashwell, Hertfordshire, and Ca y- 
ston, Norfolk. 
The Ashwell example, which da 
1714, bears the names of ti 
church carpenter and two ott 
persons, That from Cawston recorcs 
besides the founder’s marks and wi 
appears to be a representation of tie 
second Royal Exchange, the initials 
of the churchwardens in 1744, 
the year, presumably, when the 
roof was re-leaded.—F. A. GIRLING, 
Holly Lodge, Lawford, Manningtree, 
Essex. 


DESCENDANT OF A 
DERBY WINNER 
Str,—A mule, it was once said, can 
have neither pride of ancestry nor 
hope of posterity. The colt whose 
photograph is enclosed can take to 
himself the former consolation even if 
he is for ever debarred from the latter, 
for his great-grandsire won the Derby. 
He was bred by Mr. Victor Reynolds, 
of Estremoz, Portugal, out of a 
Coronius mare. Coronius, who has 
been at stud in Portugal for some 

years, was a son of Coronach. 

The Estremoz district is well 
known for its exceptionally large and 
powerful mules. I have seen two of 
them extricate a big American car 
weighing nearly a ton and a half from 
a foot of mud without the slightest 
trouble. 


“a 


from 


4c 


te 


A SNAIL IN A GREAT TIT’S NEST WITH 
ONE OF THE EGGS FIRMLY WEDGED IN IT 


See letter: How did it Happen? 


During the war, when petrol 
was scarce and money plentiful, pairs 
were changing hands for as much as 
£500; and even now a well-broken 
pair of young mules will fetch £200.— 
R. W. J. Cooper, British Embassy, 
Lisbon, Portugal. 


THE DRUMMING OF 
WOODPECKERS 


S1r,—The question whether the great 
and the lesser-spotted woodpecker 
produce their characteristic drum- 
ming by vocal or other means retains 
its perennial interest as staunchly as 
the Loch Ness monster. Mr. Harald 
Penrose’s charmingly written 
article (April 29) will undoubtedly 
fan the fire of this long-standing 
controversy. 

Mr. Penrose adheres to the 
vocal school, and his observations 
have a persuasive plausibility about 
them which I find most attractive— 
above all, his ingenious notion that 
woodpeckers snore! But, for the sake 
of accuracy, it may be well to mention 
that woodpeckers kept in captivity 
have been observed very closely during 
their drumming sessions and have left 
no doubt among their audience that 
the noise was created by striking the 
bill rapidly on a hard surface. More- 
over, woodpeckers which have been 
observed while drumming on trees 

(Continued on page 1323) 
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EARLY 18th-CENTURY SWORD-AND-MACE 
REST IN APPLEBY CHURCH 


See letter: Fine lronwork 


have obligingly transferred their atten- 
tion to corrugated iron roofing and 
have produced correspondingly dif- 
ferent and louder notes thereon. Drum- 
ming on the lead, zinc and copper caps 
of flag and telegraph poles has also 
been recorded, with similarly obvious 
changes in pitch. 

Ornithologists in many countries 
have devoted time to this subject. We 
still do not know by what ingenious 
means woodpeckers achieve such re- 
markable resonance, or such sustained 
rapidity of head movement (the great 
spotted has been recorded at ten blows 
per second and the lesser-spotted at 


fifteen), but the observational and 
experimental evidence against the 
vocal notion seems to be. over- 


whelming.—Guy MounNTForRT, Tower 
Barn, Farnham Common, Buckhing- 
hamshive 

[We agree that the evidence of 
observation and experiment shows 
overwhelmingly that the drumming of 
woodpeckers is instrumental, rather 
than vocal and hope that our publica- 
tion of Mr. Penrose’s charmingly 
written article will not be taken as 
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meaning that we wish 
to re-open this old con- 
troversy.—ED. | 


FINE IRONWORK 


Str, — Westmorland is 
not noted for ironwork, 
but as it is near sup- 
plies of iron in Cumber- 
land it is not to be 
wondered at that there 
have in times past been 
expert craftsmen in iron 
in the county. For exam- 
ple, in Appleby Church is 
to be seen the fine piece of 
iron-work (illustrated in 
the accompanying pho- 
tograph) which forms 
a support for the mace 
and civic sword of 
Appleby. 

The sword came into 
the possession of the 
Appleby Corporation 
some time between 1661 
and 1679, and was a gift 
from John Dalston, one 
of the two members of 
Parliament for the bor- 
ough. The mace appears 
to have been purchased 
by means of a fund raised 
by subscription, appar- 
ently in 1733, and it was 
probably then that this 
elaborate iron bracket was made.— 
G. C., Keighley, Yorks. 


HONOURS OF SCOTLAND 
S1rR,—The needlework picture repro- 
duced on page 1178 of your issue of 
May 20 illustrates the hiding of the 
Honours of Scotiand in Kineff Kirk 
by the Rev. Mr. Granger and his wife 
in 1652. 

The Honours had been placed for 


safety in Dunottar Castle (it being’ 


Cromwell’s policy to confiscate all 
symbols of Scottish independence), 
and when the English laid siege to the 
castle, the wife of the parish minister 
brought them out and through the 
English lines hidden in bundles of 
lint. They were then safely buried in 
the church. 

The story, together with a repro- 
duction of the same picture, can be 
found in P. Hume Brown’s Short 
History of Scotland, p. 453.—N. B., 
51, Ann Street, Edinburgh. 


FROM KINEFF TO EDINBURGH 
S1r,—I question your statement, rela- 
ting to the picture representing the 





THE PEST HOUSE AT ODIHAM, HAMPSHIRE 


See letter: For Isolating Carriers of Disease 
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hiding of the 
Crown, that 
seem a fanciful recon- 
struction which 
cannot be supported by 
evidence.”’ 

The picture is the 
artist’s conception of a 
historical fact. The 
church interior in the pic- 
ture is that of the church 
of Kineff, where for many 
years the Crown and 
Honours lay hidden in an 
oak chest after having 
been smuggled out of 
Dunottar Castle, during 
its last siege, in the creel 
of a Stonehaven fisher- 
woman. The woman in 
the picture would repre- 
sent the wife of the 
Minister of Kineff church, 
who was party to the 
concealment of the 
jewels. 

Eventually the 
Crown and Honours were 
recovered and now lie in 
the Crown Room of Edin- 
burgh Castle together 
with the oak chest, which 
was removed from Kineff 
Church with the Regalia. 
Full details were given on 
a card hung in the Crown 
Room. 

I would add that 
the jewelled Crown, far 
from being an “‘inaccur- 
ate conception of the artist’’ is, as I 
recall from memory, a faithful copy 
of the Crown as it was recovered and 
remains to-day.—D. M. S Loracn, 
Sheffield. 

We have to thank several readers 
for writing on this subject.—Eb. 


TREE-CLIMBING DOGS 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
thatcher and his dog on a ladder in the 
Vale of Pewsey, Wiltshire. The dog 
ran up and down the ladder without 
any slip or hesitation and had evi- 
dently learnt to do so for his own 
pleasure.—M. W., Hereford. 


Scottish 
“it would 


S1r,—I have a 6\%-year-old bull ter- 
rier bitch who is an indefatigable tree 
climber. Unlike the Keeshond which 
climbs for pleasure, she climbs with 
the object of catching grey squirrels, 
which are appearing in force in north 
Somerset. An incurable optimist, she 
is never daunted by the fact that they 
are more nimble than she is. 

The: enclosed photograph shows 
her in an oak in my garden, the lowest 


branch of which springs from the 
main trunk over 6 feet from the 
ground. She reaches this unaided. 


A. R. BoucHer, Lake House, Leigh 
Woods, near Bristol. 


FOR ISOLATING 
CARRIERS OF DISEASE 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
curious old building known as the Pest 
House which stands beside the 
churchyard at Odiham, Hampshire. 
In olden times people suffering from 
a disease were placed in its room 
(about 8 ft. square) until they either 
recovered, or, as seems more likely, 
died. The place was built half under- 
ground in order, it is said, that germs 
might not float out of the single 
window and endanger passers-by !— 

R. W., Bristol. 


THE LAUNCH OF A MAN- 
OF-WAR 

S1r,—The painting of a ship repro- 
duced in your issue of April 29 has 
nothing to do with Catherine of 
Braganza. It shows the launch of a 
ship of the line. She is just taking the 
water stern-first and has not got her 
lower masts stepped. She is appar- 
ently British, judging by the Royal 
Standard in the middle of her five 
flags, though probably the artist 
painted the flag from memory as it is 
not correct. 

On the extreme right of the pic- 


ture is half of what looks like a 


A THATCHER’S DOG 
HIS MASTER UP A LADDER AND (below) 
A BULL TERRIER IN 

SQUIRRELS IN AN OAK 
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ACCOMPANYING 
SEARCH OF GREY 


See letters: Tree-climbing Dogs 


masting hulk, ready to take charge of 


her and step her masts. Under her 
bows and in the distance is the stern 
of another ship being built.—R. B. 
BopIL_Ly, Commander, R.N., retd., 
Dusseldorf, B.A.O.R., 4. 

[We are informed by the authori- 
ties at the Royal Maritime Museum that 
this painting probably represents the 
launch of the Royal William at Ports- 
mouth in 1719. The Royal William 
originally mounted 100 guns, but was 
reduced to 84 guns in 1754. In 1759 
she brought Wolfe’s body home from 
Quebec. After serving as guardship at 
Portsmouth for a number of years 
she was broken up in 1813.—EbD.] 


ATTEMPT TO START A 
GANNET COLONY 

From Lord Revelstoke 

S1r,—I am trying to start a gannet 

colony here, where there happen to be 

some suitable sites, and I am putting 


down eggs under cormorants and 
shags. Can any of your readers let me 
know if such an experiment has 


previously succeeded ?—-REVELSTOKE, 
Lambay Island, Rush, Co. Dublin. 


Suffolk Hall.—I am trying to trace 
the history of Frog’s Hall, Braise- 
worth, Suffolk, and should be grateful 
for any information that any reader 
can supply.—R. C. WooLLarpD, North- 
gates, Grove Lane, Timperley, Cheshire. 
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THE NEW MORRIS MINOR 


HEN it first appeared at the Earls 
W Court Exhibition last autumn the new 
Morris Minor was thought by many to 
be the car of the show, but after carrying out 
extended tests of it I can without hesitation go 
much further and state that it is the car of the 
post-war era. One’s estimate of any car must 
be governed by the closeness with which it 
fits the design staff’s intentions and the market 
for which it is intended. There is no doubt in 
my mind that on this basis the Morris Minor is 
the most successful car built in Britain since the 
war, and it has set a standard for economy cars 
which has not previously been approached. 

Before the specification of the car is con- 
sidered in detail, it may be helpful to study the 
reasons for its particular design. In the past 
passengers in small cars have suffered from the 
huddling inseparable from the car’s dimensions, 
but the vast majority of motorists object to 
restrictions in elbow room much more than in 
length. For this reason new proportions of 
track and wheelbase were employed, which 
give even greater width than in certain cars of 
greater power and overall dimensions. To 
counteract the consequently increased frontal 
area great improvements were required in body 
shape if increased fuel consumption and 
decreased performance were to be avoided, and, 
as will be shown, so well has the shape of the 
body been chosen that improved petrol con- 
sumption and performance have been achieved. 

A separate chassis frame is not used. 
Instead, the body and framework combine to 
form one rigid steel structure, a method of 
construction which gives greater strength for 
weight than any other. Independent front 
suspension is fitted—the actual spring element 
is torsion bars, which are assisted by Luvax 
hydraulic dampers. The dampers are fitted 
beneath the wide bonnet, and are thus largely 
protected from road dirt and are also easily 
accessible. The rear suspension is by flexible 
semi-elliptic springs, likewise hydraulically 
damped. A hypoid bevel drive is used in the 
back axle, which has the advantage of minimis- 
ing the height of the transmission tunnel in the 
rear compartment. 

Lockheed hydraulic brakes are fitted, and 
those on the front wheels are of the two-leading 
shoe type. A portable jack engages with lifting 
points at the rear of each wheel arch, and can 
be used without one’s clothes being soiled. The 
exceptionally wide bonnet uncovers not only 


the engine but all engine-room components 
thoroughly, and everything can be easily 


reached. Under-bonnet illumination is provided 
automatically whenever the side lights are on. 
Such jobs as oil dipping, oil replenishiment, or 





THE MORRIS MINOR 


Makers : Morris Motors, Ltd., Cowley, Oxford. 
SPECIFICATION 
Price £358 10s. 7d. | Brakes Lockheed 
(inc. P.T. £78 10s. 7d.) | Suspension Independent 
Cubic cap. 919 c.c. ; (front) 
B:S Sars Wheelbase 7 ft. 2 ins. 
shy. ‘| Track (front) 4 ft. 2} ins. 
Cylinders .. Four Track (rear) 4 ft. 2} ins. 
Valves .. Side by side. | O’all length 12 ft. 4 ins. 
B.H.P. 27 at 4,400 r.p.m. | O’all width 5 ft. 1 in. 
Carb. S.U. O’all height 5 ft. 0 in. 
Ignition .. Coil Ground clearance 6? ins. 
Oil filter .. Suction gauze | Turning circle 31 ft. 
Ist gear .. 17.99 to 1 Weight 15} ewt. 
2nd gear... 10.48 to 1 Fuel cap. 5 galls. 
3rd gear... 7.01 tol Oil cap. 6} pints 
4th gear .. 4.55 to 1 Water cap. 134 pints 
Final drive Hypoid bevel| Tyres Dunlop 5.00 x 14 
PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max speed. 63.1 m.p.h. 
tion secs. secs. ee Le 
10-30 Top 17.7 3rd 10.4 etrol consumpton 
20-40 Top 19.5 3rd 12.3 | 40 m.p.g at average speed of 
0-50 (all gears) 24.8 sees. 42 m.p.h 





BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 32 feet (94 per cent. efficiency) 
RELIABLE CRUISING SPEED : 63 miles per hour. 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


battery inspection can be done quickly and 
cleanly. 

The four-cylinder side-valve engine is of 
919 c.c. capacity and gives a power output 
of 27 brake-horse-power at 4,400 r.p.m. Owing 
to the high gear ratios employed, the theoretic- 
ally safe cruising speed is 63 m.p.h., which is 
approximately the maximum speed, The 
steering gear is of the rack-and-pinion type, 
which permits the steering geometry to be 
sound without the use of complicated levers 
which might upset the steering when the car 
was driven over severe bumps. A four-speed 
gearbox is used, employing a normal central 
lever, which is, of course, no inconvenience, as 
individual bucket seats are used, between which, 
moreover, the hand brake lever fits neatly. 

Despite the small overall dimensions of 
the car, all seats are within the wheelbase, 
thanks to the markedly forward mounting of 
the engine, made possible by the use of independ- 
ent front suspension. The width across both 
front and rear seats is 50 inches, which is 


greater than that of some cars of considerably 


60 and 65 m.p.h. and there was never the 
slightest sign of worry from the engine. 

‘For future trips of this distance covered 
at the same speeds a slightly larger fuel tank 
would be a blessing. The present capacity of 
only 5 gallons—in combination with the vary- 
ing values of the petrol coupons carried— 
causes waste of time and unnecessary irritation. 
The only other criticisms I have to offer relate 
to the gear lever, the trafficator, and the pedal 
levers. The first is slightly on the short side, the 
second is of the non-cancelling type, and the 
pedals appear rather close together. But such 
is the efficiency and general fascination of the 
car that all complaints are quickly forgotten. 

Its suspension and cornering capabilities 
are remarkably good. On straight roads of what- 
ever surface a very smooth and level ride is 
obtained, and there is not the slightest sign of 
pitching. At no speed, nor on any surface, did 
I experience any tendency to snake or wander, 
and the car can be taken round corners in a 
manner that would be no disgrace to a sports 
car—in fact some sports cars would be hard put 





THE MORRIS MINOR. The very wide doors, with their swivelling ventilation panels— 


an unusual feature on an economy car—are worthy of note 


greater power and external size; the internal 
width of the body is, in fact, only 14 inch less 
than the wheel track. Only two doors are fitted 
but with the front-seat squabs folded forward 
there is no difficulty in reaching the rear seat. 
While the legroom is naturally limited, the 
width available enables alternative positions to 
be found during long journeys. Small features 
which are pleasing—not previously found on 
economy cars—include a spring-loaded bonnet 
of alligator type, an easily reached safety catch 
for it, and a spring-loaded lid to the cubby-hole. 

On the road the car more than lived up to 
the high expectations I had of it. I took it over 
in town traffic, and the first impression was of 
its unusual standard of silence for a small 
economy car, and the next of its useful nippiness 
in heavy traffic. Having been so impressed with 
the car in the first few miles, I decided to follow 
a slightly different method of carrying out my 
test, in an effort to create trouble, while at the 
same time obtaining proof of the car’s fuel con- 
sumption figures under fast driving conditions. 
Without any special preparation I left London 
with the intention of driving to Ayr and back at 
the highest possible speed consistent with road 
safety. 

To anticipate, the round trip was covered 
at an average speed of 42 m.p.h. This is 
an amazing figure for a small car, but what is 
more surprising is that the fuel consumption for 
the total mileage of my test, including this round 
trip, worked out at precisely 40 m.p.g. When- 
ever road conditions permitted, and that was 
for most of the time, as the excellent cornering 
prevented the speed from falling on the Great 
North Road, the car was cruised at its maximum 
speed. For mile after mile on the straight 
stretches the speedometer was hovering between 


to it to compete safely with the Minor. On small- 
radius corners particularly the accuracy and 
stability would be difficult to surpass. 

On two occasions during my round trip to 
Ayrshire 180 miles were covered non-stop, and 
most readers will agree that this is a much 
higher mileage than most motorists accustomed 
to small economy cars of the past would attempt 
at one sitting. Neither the passengers nor | 
were in the least tired—not even seat-weary— 
during or after this long run. Comparative 
tests against the watch were not carried out 
with different passenger loads, but I obtained 
the impression that little difference was made 
to the car’s performance whether the driver was 
alone or accompanied by two passengers and 
appropriate luggage. If the car is driven gently, 
at about 40 m.p.h., it is possible to lower the 
fuel consumption to 50 m.p.g., and I see no 
reason why the average owner should not 
obtain around 45 m.p.g. regularly in his normal 
motoring. 

The low-mounted headlamps give a sur- 
prisingly good beam, and reasonably high 
speeds can be maintained at night. With the 
lights in the dipped position—certainly on the 
car I tested—the beam was rather curtailed, 
calling for a speed considerably lower than the 
normal night cruising speed. A problem on 
most small cars is the disposal of the inside 
door handles and window winders in positions 
where they will not be a constant source of 
annoyance to the driver’s knee. On the Minor 
this has been accomplished, and it is possible for 
the driver to change position slightly without 
being inconvenienced. A tribute to the good 
aero-dynamic qualities of the body lies in the 
efficiency of the swivelling ventilation panels. 

(Continued on page 1327) 
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POR THE DISCRIMINATING HOTORIST 





The ALLARD Drophead Coupe is in a class of its 
own. No other car in the world combines to the 
same degree the ALLARD’S vivid acceleration, 
superb road holding, powerful braking and unfailing 
reliability with world-wide service for its Ford 
engine and gearbox. 


Other ALLARD models are the Sports 2-Seater, 
the 4-Seater Tourer, and the Coachbuilt Saloon. 


ALLARD MOTOR CO., LTD., 24/28, CLAPHAM HIGH TREET, 
LONDON, S.W.4. 


ALLAHO 
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A POINT WORTH REMEMBERING 
Nuffield dealers will gladlv service your Morris, Wolseley, 
Riley or M.G. car—no matter how old it is! 


MORRIS - WOLSELEY - RILEY - M.G. 
MORRIS-COMMERCIAL - NUFFIELD TRACTORS 


THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


Overseas business : Nuffield Exports Limited, Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Mooper Sedanca Co bupe 
Mark I Ben Mey and 
one of the. State Coa _ 
outside the fo: oyal Palace 
at Ba agh hdad 























Hooper & Company have recently supplied and completely 
renovated two semi-state postilion landaus to the order of 
H.R.H. The Prince Regent of Iraq, who has also taken delivery 
of a Hooper Sedanca Coupé on a Bentley Mark VI chassis 


HOOPER, 
Uncommenty fire coach work 





Hooper & Company (Coachbuilders) Limited 
in whose showrooms at 54 St. James’s Street, London, $.W.1, may be inspected examples of 
individually designed carriages on Rolls-Royce, Bentley and Daimler chassis and where selection 
mav be made, both of coachwork and chassis 
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Top Mechanical Quality’ 


RIEFLY this thoroughly makes a driver feel on top of 
satisfying car of the highest — his form... Throughout, there 
quality does everything witha is that suggestion of top 
silky smoothness, a soothing mechanical quality, exclusive 
quietness, and alsoin about the toa tiny fraction of cars, which 
highest degree ofridingcomfort — eludes detailed description.” 
in front and back seats yet 
known, and with a precision 
and lightness of control which 


ROVER 


, se ae 
G2. of Srilain s ye nie 


THE ROVER CO., LTD., SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM, AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 


* A short extract from The Autocar. 
The Road Test Report on the Rover 75 
published February 4th, 1949 
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Spare your 
Friends 


the task of acting as Executors of 


your Will. Even if they reluctantly 
consent to act, they may prede- 
cease you. The better way is to 
appoint the Trustee Department 
of the Norwich Union, which offers 

an excellent service at unusually 
low fees. For acting as Executor 
the charge is only 4/- per cent. of 

the gross estate (minimum fee £15). 
Correspondingly light fees are 
charged for the continuing duties 


of Trustee. 


N ORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


Trustee Dept.: 
6/26, SURREY STREET, NORWICH, NORFOLK 








f om a 


? Send this coupon 
? (or write) for a copy 
? of the leaflet which 
3 gives full details of 
? this 


Without obligation you may send a copy of your 
“Executor and Trustee” leaflet to : 


(Mm) 





helpful but Address: 





? inexpensive 


servicc. C.L. 46 
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Cra : 


Jor 


delicate, 
exclusive 
and irresistible flavour 


M. A. CRAVEN & SON, LTD., FRENCH ALMOND WORKS, YORK 


efrofoetoctortocfoctocfoctoctoetoctuetoefocfoefertee 
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“GOD bless the lady® 


WHO SENT THESE STOCKINGS” 


(quoted from an actual report) 


HE fish that we all enjoy is paid for in human values 
T.. well as in money. The deep sea fisherman’s hard, 
dangerous life is another part of the price —a part that he 
AND HIS FAMILY pay. 
is deeply grateful for the knitted sea-boot stockings, sweaters, 


He does not complain — but he 


socks, gloves, mittens that reach him through the Deep Sea 
Mission . . . Donations, knitted comforts, or requests for details 
of the Mission’s work are gratefully received 
by the Secretary. 

%& PLEASE will you send any BOOKS (particularly good 


fiction and ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES) that you 
can spare for the fishermen to read at sea, when off duty. 


D-E-E-P___S-F-A—M-I-S-S-I-O-N 


(ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN) 
HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, 





R.N.M.D.S.F. 





W.1 


3/300 














. for the foot that counts each painful step. 
Church’s archmoulded shoes bring untold relief, 
easing the arch in its natural line of beauty and comfort 
. softly .. flexibly. 


There’s a model — and a fitting, that’s yours. 


Chauwel’s 7c) moulded swoes 


Northampton 


. firmly... 


made at 

















With these open all stale air is extracted with- 
Even with the window 
towered about one third and in heavy rain, the 
effect is for the stale air to be extracted, rather 
than for rain and draught to enter. 

During my tests the benefits of the very 
wide bonnet, allied with the engine compart- 
ment lighting, proved a great help, and no 
difficulty should be experienced by drivers of 
below average height in carrying out essential 
maintenance. I did a long night run with that 
Chiron, as 


out a draught entering. 


most experienced driver, Louis 


NEW BOOKS 


CRICKET 


HE first month of the season 
has produced at least three 
welcome additions to the crick- 
eter’s bookshelf; one, discursive, gossipy 
and full of entertainment; another, 
entertaining also but more strictly 
limited to the story of a particular 
county and of a famous ground; and 
the third readable and amusing from 
end to end but more strictly limited to 
an exposition of the game’s technique. 
The first is Major C. H. B. 
Pridham’s The Charm of Cricket, 
Past and Present (Herbert Jenkins, 
15s.), which takes its place alongside 
the classics as a record of the achieve- 
ments of the past and of controversies 
not yet ended; the second is Mr. Louis 
Palgrave’s The Story of the Oval (Corn- 
ish, 18s.), which resumes the history of 
Surrey cricket where it was left by 
Lord Alverstone and Mr. C. W. 
Alcock in 1902, and brings it right up 
to date; the third is Leary Con- 
stantine’s Cricketer’s Cricket (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.) which covers 
every branch of cricket technique with 
such thoroughness and lucidity that it 
is not likely to remain for long at a 
time on the bookshelf of any cricketer 
who sees a chance of improving an 
average or winning another match. 


The Hook 


If Major Pridham would pro- 
bably disclaim the title of stylist he 
has at any rate a vivid pen and a 
strong sense of the dramatic, and can 
describe any situation in terms which 
leave no doubt that, as Sir Pelham 
Warner says in his foreword to the 
book, he is ‘“‘ versed in the intricacies 
of our national game and is a keen 
student of its strategy and tactics.” 
To some of these esoteric problems he 
has devoted special chapters; the 
hook stroke, for instance, about which 
he quotes the advice of old Tom 
Emmett to the youthful Pelham 
Warner : “I won’t teach you to hook; 
but if you can do it, well, it will bring 
youruns.” After citing many famous 
—or notorious—cases of ‘“ mishook- 
ing’ and contrasting the safer prac- 
tice of Hammond with the proneness 
of Don Bradman to lose his wicket by 
this stroke, Major Pridham suggests 
that the drier and more unresponsive 
pitches of Australia have encouraged 
the hook on occasions when our bats- 
men in the past would have played for 
safety. But he adds the more funda- 
mental reflection that “cricketers are 
slaves to fashion; and it may be that 
they have now fallen into this Aus- 
tralian habit.” 

Leary Constantine’s observations 
in Cricketer’s Cricket are more funda- 
mental still. “There is something 
in the right-handed constitution of 
most people’s bodies,” he says, “that 
makes them feel internally satisfied 
with a hook shot. ... At base it is 
a thoroughly unsound, thoroughly 
gratifying thing to do,’ a reason, 
as he wisely adds, not why it should 
never be used, but why it should 
be severely kept in check and em- 
ployed only when the ball is clear 
of the wicket on the leg side. 

Of the other more technical 
chapters in The Charm of Cricket, Sir 
Pelham Warner selects for approval 
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journey in the Minor. 


SURVEYS 


a survey of bowling and batting tactics 
with special reference to l.b.w. 
between 1896 and 1946, which is illus- 
trated with a set of field diagrams con 
trasting the older and the modern 
placing of the field. “The modern 
placing,’’ says Sir Pelham, ‘“some- 
times make the older generation stare 
and wish the same setting had been 
in vogue when they were younger and 
quicker of foot.’’ More historical and 
reminiscent chapters are _ largely 
devoted to aspects of cricket about 
which not too much has been written 
in the past: the Empire Cricket 
Eleven, for example, which has a 
generous flavour of weltpolitik, and 
one or two most interesting memories 
of regimental cricket. Major Pridham 
is a West-Countryman and _ his 
patriotism is evident in the detailed 
section devoted to the exploits of 
some of the greater cricketers who in 
the past have played for his own 
county of Somerset, S. M. J. Woods 
and Lionel Palairet amongthem. For 
his Great Days at the Oval he selects 
the 1906 match with Yorkshire and 
the amazing finish of the match 
against Kent in 1919, and both these 
pieces of graphic reporting will serve 
to supplement the short accounts 
given in The Story of the Oval under 
those years. 


Big, Matches 


It should, of course, be understood 
that Mr. Palgrave’s book about the 
Oval is in no way confined to the 
history of the Surrey County Club 
during this century but contains a full 
account of all the Oval Test Matches, 
of the Gentlemen v. Players and 
Champion County v. The Rest games, 
the games played by women cricketers 
—to whom incidentally Major Prid- 
ham devotes a chapter—and the now 
famous “Old England”’ matches, the 
first of which was played in the 
presence of the King. This means, 
however, that only half Mr. Palgrave’s 
space can be devoted to the record of 
“domestic”’ cricket and this is divided 
under the names of successive Surrey 
captains from D. L. A. Jephson to 
E. R. T. Holmes, an impressive record 
even though followed by the chronicles 
of still more famous deeds. 

All these three books are well and 
wisely illustrated. Leary Constantine’s 
Cricketer’s Cricket is a model of reveal- 
ing photographic illustration, and 
apart from this no cricketer can open 
its pages anywhere without finding 
sound advice, clearly and admirably 
phrased, combined with the sort of 
reference to experience which makes 
the advice come straight to life. Nor 
does the book lack entertainment, 
though it may not be such elaborate 
jesting as can be found in Major 
Pridham’s volume, some of whose 
chapters should supply the reminis- 
cent cricketer with a new store of 
anecdotage. E.. 3. 


THE ORIGINS OF ENGLAND 


R. DOUGLAS JERROLD is right 
in making more than ordinarily 
clear to the reader the considera- 
tions which have prompted him to 
write his An Introduction to the History 
of England (Collins, 21s.), and to give 


passenger, and he expressed the opinion that the 
Minor was superior to any Continental car of 
equivalent type, this is particularly striking 
when one remembers how infinitely superior the 
small cars of the Continent were in the immedi- 
ate past, especially in suspension and cornering 
qualities; proof of the excellent suspension was 
given by the fact that Madame Chiron, tired 
after an air passage from Monaco to London, 
slept happily in the back seat throughout the 


Equally worthy of praise are the manu- 
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fect 
reception 


it the framework he has chosen. The 
place of the general historians of the 
past—the great historians as we called 
the more worth-while of them—has 
been largely usurped by workers in 
more restricted fields, documentary 
historians who cover the circum- 
scribed events or tendencies of short 
periods with great technical com- 
petence, and the tendency is for 
periods to get shorter and the activi- 
ties chronicled more detached and 
limited in scope. The smaller the 
pieces of the jigsaw, however, the less 
help they give in forming a picture of 
the whole, and accurate though the 
detail may be, the reader of history 
requires a key to the plan. Unfortu- 
nately there may be many keys and 
all such keys must be to some extent 
authoritarian, inspired by mental pre- 
possessions and habits of thought if 
not by the deliberate desire to prose- 
lytise and prove the rightness of a 
political or ideological formula. We 
have had sufficient example during the 
past century of the harm which may 
be done by the re-writing of history 
on propagandist lines and the dissem- 
ination of versions demonstrably false. 
New Factors 

So far as this country is con- 
cerned the practice of teaching a sort 
of insular “kings and queens’”’ history 
in our schools has in the past been 
corrected by a background knowledge 
of the classical world which gave 
depth if not much accuracy to its 
interpretation. Now that has gone 
and other factors have arisen. The 
discoveries of archeologists and 
antiquarians have changed accepted 
views of national origins and those of 
national institutions. The close study 
of constitutional problems at short 
range over limited periods has given 
our historical scholars a better grasp 
of the progress of political ideas and of 
the debt which we owe to the various 
sources from which we have drawn 
ourown. Mr. Jerrold, who insists that 
the history of this country is unintelli- 
gible without a sound knowledge of 
events elsewhere, takes the view also 
that the essential function of at least 
one kind of historian to-day must be 
to lay before the general reader in 
proper focus the lessons of contem- 
porary scholarship of the narrower kind 
and to point out their more salient 
implications. His own volume, which 
is provided, incidentally, with the right 
maps, deals in turn with the pre- 
history of these Islands, with the 
Roman conquest and occupation, 
with the character of Anglo-Saxon 
society, with the cause and conse- 
quences of the Norman Conquest, and 
tells the story of feudal society in the 
Angevin period down to the loss of 
Normandy in 1204. If nobody can 
claim a close first-hand acquaintance 
with all the sources from which such a 
survey is built up there can be no 
cavilling at Mr. Jerrold’s handling of 
them or at his factual accuracy. Nor 
can anybody deny that the chapters 
in which he identifies the origins and 
growth of Christianity with a 
substantial part of our own or in which 
he traces our debt to the classical 
civilisations are illuminating and 
thoroughly worth-while. A.S.W. 


THE PLEASURES OF 
FISHING 
HE title of Be Quiet and Go A-Anegl- 
ing (Lutterworth Press, 8s. 6d.) is 
notattractive. Itis true that its author, 
Michael Traherne, delights in the peace 


new 


this car is 
further confirmation of its excellence. 
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facturer’s courage in deciding to continue with 
the production of a small economy car and the 
great skill with which the design staff have 
carried out their task. Motorists at home who 
are fortunate enough to obtain delivery of one 
of these new models will certainly experience 
completely 
motoring, not the least important of which will 
be greater safety on the road owing to the per- 
handling 


standards of economy car 


qualities of the 
obtaining 


car. The 
abroad is 


of his much-loved Thorney pond, 
where he goes “‘a-angling’’ for monster 
carp, but I should prefer to “fish” 
there. However forbidding the title, 
the contents is very good, for it is 
refreshing to read well-written descrip- 
tions of the enjoyment experienced by 
a fisherman while engaged in his sport, 
rather than the usual accounts of 
prowess and skill which seem to be all 
that is expected of an angler. Mr. 
Traherne fishes only in summer, put- 
ting away his rods in winter. His 
chief opponent is the sophisticated 
carp, especially those which frequent 
Thorney pond. In the late evening or 
early morning he is to be found there, 
and he recounts his experiences so 
vividly that any keen fisherman will 
be soon overcome by the excitement of 
the moment when monster carp begin 
to cruise towards the floating crust of 
bread. The book is not concerned 
only with carp: it is full of nostalgic 
accounts of the past. The chapters 
which deal with the present and the 
carp, however, give most pleasure. 

The Complete Fly Fisherman 
(Jonathan Cape, 30s.), comprising the 
notes and letters of Theodore Gordon 
and edited by John McDonald, is a 
volume of 550 pages. Gordon was a 
great American fly-fisherman; he may 
be likened to our Halford, by whom 
he was much influenced; he corres- 
ponded with G. E. M. Skues and wrote 
many notes in the Fishing Gazette 
when R. B. Marston was editor. 
There is much to be digested in this 
massive book, much to be learnt from 
its pages and much that is rather 
boring to read for an Englishman; but 
it is certainly an important addition 
to angling literature and a _ book 
which, if read at leisure, will be found 
to contain plenty of problems on 
which the fly-fisher and the fly-tier 
can ponder. It is another of those 
works which undoubtedly would be 
selected to be read for an angler’s 
degree at a university. Mr. McDonald 
must have had many difficulties as 
editor, but he might have been more 
selective. 

A reappearance of Romilly Fed- 
den’s Golden Days (A. and C. Black, 
7s. 6d.) is most welcome, as is the new 
and revised edition of Major Dawson’s 
Modern Salmon and Sea Trout Fishing 
(Herbert Jenkins, 16s.). 

Roy BEDDINGTON. 
LADY MARY 

HAT enigmatic and high-spirited 

lady of quality who eloped with 
Mr. Edward Wortley in 1712, and after 
setting fashionable and literary Lon- 
don by the ears accompanied her 
husband on his mission five years later 
as British Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte, is an attractive subject for a 
biographer. Her permanent reputa- 
tion rests upon her Embassy Letters 
which tell us little of her own charac- 
ter and do not help very much in 
clearing up the undoubted mystery 
attaching to much of her conduct. To 
what extent were the scandalous 
accusations of Pope—after the two 
had quarrelled—based on fact? What 
is the explanation of her mysterious 
desertion of her husband and of the 
“twenty years in the wilderness” 
which she spent in travelling about 
Europe while he remained to amass 
a fortune in England ? 

In The Admirable Lady Mary 
(Dent, 15s.), Lewis Gibbs has concen- 
trated largely on the solution of the 
latter problem and this has given him 
an opportunity to paint a careful and 
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unexaggerated portrait of the husband 
which makes an almost perfect foil to 
the figure of the great lady of fashion, 
brilliant, hard, yet honest and fear- 
less, impulsive, witty and completely 
without soberness of judgment, whose 
life diminished so tragically, largely 
through lack of control of a keen 
satirical wit. That at any rate is the 
view this biographer takes. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu’s fault lay not 
so much in what she did, as in what she 
wrote and said. ‘It was all very well 
to take vast delight in the folly of man- 
kind and to praise God that it was an 
inexhaustible source of entertainment, 
but it would have been better for her 
if she had indulged in that delight with 
more prudence and moderation.” 
She reaped the result, in fact, of teach- 
ing too well in her own school for 
scandal. 

As for the reality of her literary 
achievement Walter Bagehot, remark- 
ing in 1862 upon the transitori- 
ness of ‘‘second-class fame,” declared 
that whereas, a few years before, any 
allusion to “Lady Mary” would have 
been understood by every. well- 
informed person, her name _ was 
“hardly now known to the great mass 
of English readers.’’ Popular taste 
and popular morality have changed 
again since Bagehot wrote and Lewis 
Gibbs’s verdict to-day is that Lady 
Mary belongs to the classics and that, 
though her place among them is a 
comparatively humble one, she shares 
their peculiar power to defy time and 
change. Apart from its undoubted 
historical value this is a biographical 
study which, though it will be most 
enjoyed by those who have sound 
previous knowledge of the age and of 
the dramatis persone, tells an absorb- 
ing though largely tragic story with 
balanced judgment and a pleasant wit. 


R. J. 


COUNTY TALES RECOUNTED 
TORIES of many counties are told 
engagingly in a number of recent 
publications. Two more County Books 
—Gloucestershive and Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight—have been published 
by Robert Hale at 15s. each. Both, 
well up to standard, are written with 
an intimate knowledge and cover 
every aspect of the life of the county. 
In the first Mr. Kenneth Hare’s 
records of his personal contacts and 
investigations and reconstructions of 
historical events make fascinating 
reading; in the second Mr. Brian 
Vesey-FitzGerald, who is also general 
editor of the series, writes of a county 
over the whole of which he himself has 
walked with the keenness of an all- 


seeing antiquarian, historian and 
naturalist. Both works are well 
illustrated. 


Publication of a new series of 
Little Guides, revised and freely illus- 
trated, has been started by Methuen 
and Batsford. Eight volumes are 


available (7s. 6d. each), covering 
Gloucestershire, Devon, Wiltshire, 


Hampshire, Sussex, Dorset, Somerset 
and Norfolk, and others are to follow. 
The original plan has been wisely 
adhered to as the most satisfactory 
for a pocket edition—a general intro- 
duction followed by a gazetteer of 
places of interest with references to 
a gridded map. 

Another series, twelve in number, 
kept within small compass is the 
Penguin Guides (2s. each), which are 
designed principally for the informa- 
tion of travellers interested in the 
chief features of interest and beauty 
in the districts with which they deal. 
Each guide is divided into sections or 
routes arranged topographically and 
“round trips” cover points not other- 
wise dealt with. Introductory chap- 
ters give useful notes on architecture, 
history, notabilities and customs. 

A book written in prose by a poet, 
Mr, J. H. B. Peel, at leisure and for the 
love of its theme, is Buckinghamshire 
Footpaths (Chaterson, 8s. 6d.). His 
purpose has been to re-explore “the 
antique and unsullied Buckingham- 
shire’ and for the purpose he has 
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chosen seven walks for those in holiday 
mood, ‘“‘nodding” at the interesting 
objects that flank them. The regions 
explored, though doubtless little 
known to most people, are enticing to 
the country-lover. The book has 
many picturesque illustrations. 

“An enchanted land that has 
everything that is fair except the sea”’ 
is dealt with by Valentine Noake in 
Worcestershire (Littlebury, 8s. 6d.). 


She describes the ever-changing scenes 
for the walker, the cyclist or the 
dawdler by car, and paints an attrac- 
tive picture of the gentle lanes and 
unobtrusive little towns and villages 
—and of the City of Worcester itself— 
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ment of armaments is to proceed in 
step with that of strategy and tactics. 
He first met and mastered these 
problems as Director of Armament 
Development in the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production, and having lost his 
sight he carried through the same tasks 
as President of the Air Armament 
Board, being still completely deter- 
mined that the Royal Air Force must 
take full account of its technical basis 
not merely in its staff planning but in 
every section of its organisation. The 
variety of technical equipment and 
method—ranging from the design of 
bomber turrets to new fuses and 
methods of discharging rockets—on 


A Gloucestershire farm at Cowley—an illustration in the County Book 
Gloucestershire by Kenneth Hare (Robert Hale, 15s.) 


with their fascinating links with a 
most colourful past. L. 


WAR-TIME AIR ARMAMENT 


HOUGH the title of the book, 

Vision Ahead (Werner Laurie, 
11s. 6d.), in which Air-Commodore P. 
Huskinson describes his battle with 
narrow views and vested interests for 
his own effective vision of air potential 
in war, has obvious reference to the 
fact that he was blinded by an enemy 
bomb which struck his London flat 
in 1941, his physical handicap in no 
way obtrudes itself and certainly not 
as the main obstacle to be sur- 
mounted. He takes it easily in his 
stride with the help of his little spiked 
wheel for reading blue-prints—which 
turned them, as it were, into Braille 
documents—his knowledge of the 
problems, physical and administra- 
tive, to be encountered, and his 
indomitable determination to suc- 
ceed. It is not at the remarkable 
achievement of a man_ suddenly 
deprived of a vital sense that one reads 
his book and wonders, but at a serious 
contribution to the prgblems of 
priority and administrative system 
which must be solved if the develop- 


which he had his way is astonishing, 
and it is clear that he regarded his 
achievements in getting the right 
things done as his real and substantial 
triumphs—which they undoubtedly 
were. The book contains forewords by 
Lord Beaverbrook and Air-Marshal 
Lord Tedder. i. W. 


THE SECOND DUKE 

ie the Preface to her portrait of 

George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham—Great Villiers, by Hester 
W. Chapman (Secker and Warburg, 
18s.)—Miss Chapman advises scholars 
and historians not to open this book, 
for they will find in it little that they 
do not already know. This, though 
becomingly modest, can hardly be 
accurate in view of the author’s 
acknowledgments to Lord Jersey for 
the use of Buckingham’s Common- 
place Book from which free quotations 
“have enabled me to fill in my presen- 
tation of the Duke’s personality with 
something much more satisfactory 
than theory or _ surmise.” The 
astonishing caprice and inconsistency 
of Buckingham’s behaviour certainly 
affords ample scope for surmise, but 
Miss Chapman maintains that historical 


analysis should not be conjectural 2.id 
has satisfied herself that there are a 
number of substantial answers to the 
“whys” of Buckingham’s amazing 
career. 

To those whose general view of 
historical figures of the 17th century 
is hazy, the questions to be posed wiil 
give the best concrete idea of the 
character of the book and of the nature 
of its interest. How, asks the author, 
did Van Dyck’s beautiful young 
cavalier become Lely’s bibulous, pop- 
eyed courtier? How did Sir Thomas 
Fairfax’s cultivated, delightfully 
amusing son-in-law become Anna 
Shaftesbury’s lover and the murderer 
of her husband? How did the 
Buckingham of the Cabal become the 
dupe of Charles Il? How did the 
author of The Rehearsal become 
Dryden’s victim and the laughing- 
stock of Whitehall ? How did 
Clarendon’s enemy become the puppet 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury? And, 
finally, how did the richest nobleman 
in England become a down-at-heel 
country squire? Taking the contem- 
porary portraits provided by Pope’s 
Great Villiers, Dryden’s Zimri, Butler’s 
Duke of Bucks, and Charles II’s 
Alderman George—which of these is 
the real Buckingham, enquires Miss 
Chapman? Orcan they be united into 
a single solid figure ? 

Miss Chapman has had at her 
disposal more ample material for 
solving these problems than has been 
easily accessible to any other hitherto, 
and she has certainly, as she claims, set 
them out in an orderly and compre- 
hensible manner. Her clues to the 
answers she “would rather insinuate 
than propound” hoping “that the 
reader will choose to share in the 
pleasures of investigation.”” H. V. 


AMERICAN LONDON 

IR EVELYN WRENCH continues 

to place believers in English- 
speaking union, whether they live on 
this or the other side of the Atlantic, 
heavily in his debt. Apart from his 
founding of the English-Speaking 
Union, indeed, it is difficult to think of 
a more practical contribution to Anglo- 
American amity than the _ publica- 
tion at the present moment of a really 
informative book detailing and 
describing all the places in and around 
London which have associations for 
our American visitors. It has been 
given the title of Tvansatlantic London 
by John Evelyn Wrench (Hutchinson, 
21s.), and is in no sense a guide-book, 
having been written as a continuous 
history of American association, the 
introductory chapters beginning with 
the story of London’s connection with 
arly Atlantic adventure, moving on 
by way of the Western Plantations and 
the Founders of Virginia to the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the great migra- 
tion in the reign of Charles I. 

With the Revolution of 1688 the 
interest is, so to speak, reversed and 
the established American colonies 
begin to re-make contacts with 18th- 
century London. An account of the 
Seven Years War brings us_ to 
Benjamin Franklin and his friendship 
with the Quaker botanist Peter 
Collinson. The second London mem- 
ber of the Quaker trio was Dr. John 
Fothergill, who shared with Franklin 
a very real concern for the welfare of 
Pennsylvania, where because of his 
Quaker connections he had many 
correspondents. The story of the 
exile of the Loyalists, tragic as it is in 
many ways, brings into being another 
group of American contacts, and what 
modern American can remain indiff- 
erent to London as the scene of the 
decisive political developments which 
brought about the Declaration of 
Independence? It should be said that 
a further chapter dealing with 
American Painters in London gives 
considerable accounts of Benjamin 
West, of Gilbert Stuart, and John 
Trumbull, of John Singleton Copley, 
and Mather Brown. Each section of 
the book is provided with a separate 
bibliography, and a long and detailed 
index makes cross-reference between 
names and places easy. oe fae = 
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Tope caught on light tackle 


Fishing from a motorboat off the Goodwins, Mr. Tom Hayward 
had baited his ‘023 ‘Luron’ line with lugworm to catch whiting 
for tope bait. Suddenly he felt an unusually heavy tug, and his 
line started to run out at great speed. He struck hard and settled 
down to play the fish carefully. After fifteen hectic minutes he 
brought it alongside. It was a tope of no less than 36 Ib. For this 
catch Mr. Hayward received the N.F.S.A. medal. 


made from nylon monofilament, can be purchased 
from all fishing tackle dealers. Casts—in a full 
range of suitable diameters. Lines—in 10 yd., 
4x95 yd. linked, and 110 yd. lengths. 
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of Great Britain - South Africa 
Southern Rhodesia - Nyasaland 


in which countries they have in hand constructional 


work of many varieties including 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
WATER SUPPLIES - SEWAGE WORKS 
REHABILITATION 


SCHOOLS + HOUSES «+ FLATS 


LONDON 
JOHANNESBURG 


LIVERPOOL 


BULAWAYO BLANTYRE 











COLAS FOR 
ALL SURFACING JOBS 


Yards and tracks with an ideal surface 
— clean, level, dust-free, quick-drying and 
long-lasting COLAS. For drives, pathways, 
ZY parks, hardstandings ...COLAS has a thousand 
uses. It can be laid cold, without skilled labour 
or special apparatus in almost any weather. 
/ Attractive, natural coloured chippings can be used for 
the final coat. And it will last, unattended, for years. 
























EASY TO LAY... RESISTANT TO WEAR 


* May we remind you that the COLAS Service Organisation is able to contract for the 
construction, maintenance and repair of footpaths, carriageways, drives, etc. 
COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 420 STRAND LONDON W.C.2 TEMPLE BAR 984! 
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As Britain’s pre-eminent Sportsground 
Specialists—Sunleys have the experience, 
the plant and the organisation to provide 
as always ‘‘ grounds for congratulation.’’ 

Whatever your problem—the con- 
struction or renovation of Playing Fields, 
Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, Garden 
Surrounds . or the erection of 
Pavilions and Grandstands — Call in 
Sunleys! 

Head Office: Sunleys Island, Great West 


Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 
Telephone: EALing 6023. 
London Office: 24, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Telephone: 
MAY fair 9090. 






~ SPORTS GROUNDS SPECIALISTS, BUILDERS OF PAVILIONS AND GRANDSTANDS 
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A heavy duty crawler 


with the lowest overall costs 





THE BRITISH FOWLER MARK VF DIESEL 
Consider the following economies : 


i: PRICE £1060 ex works 


2. FUEL CONSUMPTION 

One gallon per hour under average 

conditions. 

3. ENGINE SERVICE AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Reduced to a minimum. One cylinder, 

one piston, no carburettor, no valves, 

no magneto. 

4. INSTANT STARTING 

In the coldest weather by means of 

power cartridge. Give it a tap and 

it goes! 





Delivery 
NOW 














Be FOWLER 


A Product of the 
Marshall Organisation 








5. EASY ACCESSIBILITY 

To all points of adjustment and 
lubrication. 

6. LOW DEPRECIATION 

Over the years—The Fowler Mark VF 
is designed and built to ENDURE. 










Your local Fowler Dealer will be pleased to supply further 
particulars and to give a demonstration for your benefit. 


JOHN FOWLER & CO. (LEEDS) LTD., HUNSLET, LEEDS, 10 








Making good hay 


—sooner 2! 





| By reason of the fact that a stack of bales is 
naturally ventilated, the crop can be got 
greener. The man with at least 72 tons of 
both hay and straw-baling through the 
seasons will find it a downright economy to 
do his own. For those with less — put your 
trust in the contractor with the ‘F.H.’ one- 
man string-tying Baler—only one man is 
needed to operate the semi-automatic needle, 
which saves a lot of trouble and a lot of time 
too. Neat, tight, easily stowed bales flow 
from the ‘F.H.’ under a control which 
prevents any chance of them coming adrift. 


‘Phone: Pershore 253. 


Manufacturers of Balers, Threshing 





FISHER HUMPHRIES € CO.,LTD. 


PERSHORE, WORCS. 


Machines, 


Sweep your hay, before it is all dried up, to an ‘ F.H.’ 
one-man string-tying Baler, and bring a precious 
crop home safe with at least two days less risk. 


Full particulars of the ‘FH.’ Advisory and 
Spares service and also Hire Purchase terms from 
Humphries 


Dealer or direct from Fisher 
& Co. Lid. 


ROYAL SHOW, JULY 5th-8th 





STAND No. 377 
Sth AVE., BLOCK B 


“Best in the Land”’ 


"Grams : ‘ Fisher’ Pershore. 
Ploughs and Hedge -cutting Machines. 
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FARMING NOTES 





HAY SHORTAGE 


Long hay ” is true, then hay 

crops this year are likely to be 
short indeed, for the first half of the 
month at least was phenomenally dry. 
It is hay from the permanent grass- 
land, however, which seems to suffer 
most from dry weather, seeds hay 
suffering more from late frosts. The 
frosts which we experienced in May 
have undoubtedly reduced the weight 
of hay which we shall get from our 
clovers and neither wet nor warmth 
now will be able to make good the loss. 
In some areas the grass is being 
consumed a good deal faster than it is 
growing, and the situation is causing 
anxiety. On my own farm I have 
already had to start grazing a field 
which I had hoped to save for hay. 
Fortunately the field is rather a late 
one—a ley on clay land in its fifth 
grazing year, with Timothy the pre- 
dominant species—so that the grass 
is sufficiently young and immature to 
provide first-rate feed and not so long 
that it cannot be grazed without a lot 
of waste. How difficult it is to cater 
for these varying seasons! Last year 
the quantity of grass that grew was a 
positive embarrassment, and_ the 
mower had to be called in quite early 
in the season in order to compete with 
it. This year, with the same head of 
stock and the same number of acres 
of grass and ley, I look like being 
desperately short of keep. These wild 
fluctuations between one season and 
another is particularly characteristic 
of the drier districts. In the wetter 
districts the seasonal fluctuations are 
not nearly so marked. 


I the converse of ‘““Wet May 


The Corn Crops 


HE dry spring has gone far to cor- 

rect the luxuriance of the autumn- 
sown corn, which, as a result of the 
favourable open winter, threatened 
in some cases to be too heavy. This, at 
least, is all to the good, for nothing 
reduces the yield of a corncropsosurely 
as lodging at an early stage in its 
growth. In fact such fields yield little 
or nothing. But with all the spring- 
sown crops it is a different story and 
they all need rain badly, particularly 
those that have been undersown. 
Those of us who this year followed the 
advice of the textbooks and waited 
until the end of April before applying 
a top-dressing to our wheat look as 
though we have wasted our money, 
for the stuff is, as I write, lying 
on the surface—there has not been 
enough rain to dissolve it and wash it 
in. Yet I am sure that nine years out 
of ten the advice is good, for with a 
late top-dressing the yield of corn can, 
as a rule, be increased without the 
risk of stimulating too luxuriant a 
growth of straw and the lodging which 
so often results. All the same, it is 
infuriating to spend a pound an acre 
without reaping any benefit. 


Dried Grass Problem 


HEN the big increases in the 
price of animal feeding-stuffs 
were announced a few weeks ago I 
imagined that one class of farmer at 


least would be pleased—the grass 
driers. I supposed that it would 


assure them of a continuation for an 
indefinite time of the remunerative 
market that they have so far enjoyed. 
I was, therefore, very surprised to hear 
from a friend of mine who operates 
two big driers that he had so far this 
season been unable to find a buyer for 
his produce in spite of the fact that 
the quality of the material was excel- 
lent. Last year he experienced no 
difficulty, and most of his stuff was 
sold to compounders who competed for 
the privilege of buying it. Two possible 
explanations occur to me. This year 
there are many more driers operating 
and few of them have enough accom- 


modation to store any substantial pro- 
portion of their produce. There will, 
therefore, come a time within the next 
few weeks when they will be forced 
to sell whether they like the price or 
not for the simple reason that they 
cannot store any more. Is it possible 
that this is what big buyers are waiting 
for? The other possible explanation is 
the dissatisfaction among buyers with 
the material they purchased as “dried 
grass ’’’ last season; and I am not sur- 
prised. Many samples were far from 
satisfactory. In some measure the 
weather was to blame; the grass grew 
right away and got out of hand, and 
much of it was far too old when it 
was cut and dried. Moreover some of 
it was not dried at all in the true sense 
of the term; it was scorched. And such 
material—with a feeding value no 
higher than moderate hay—was sold 
as ‘dried grass’’ at ‘‘dried grass” 
prices. I have no doubt that things 
will soon be better regulated, but I am 
afraid that what happened last year 
has prejudiced many people against 
dried grass. 


Potato Stocks 


HE Ministry of Food have still 

not taken that part of my last 
year’s potato crop that they ordered 
me to keep as end-of-season reserve. 
The potatoes are keeping wonderfully 
well, though I am afraid that riddling 
them will be a slow and tiresome busi- 
ness when the time comes and I receive 
instructions to load them, for they 
are now growing fast. This order is 
sure to coincide with my sugar-beet 
singling when I require every man I 
can lay hands on in the beet. Some 
of my neighbours have been more for- 
tunate. They failed to take any pre- 
cautions when disease started last 
autumn with the result that because 
their potatoes were not keeping they 
were allowed to dispose of them 
months ago at a time when labour was 
available for the work without detri- 
ment to the rest of the farm. From the 
point of view of the Ministry of Food 
this seems right and sensible, but from 
the growers’ it offers little encourage- 
ment to take precautions. 


Rebuilding Cottages 

FARM in Essex with which I 

have to do was unfortunate dur- 
ing the war in having a pair of cot- 
tages demolished by bombing. At 
long last the War Damage Commission 
agreed to classification as a ‘‘cost of 
works ’’ case and to pay for rebuilding. 
Since these cottages were built in 1913 
gas, electricity and sewer have been 
brought to the farm, but unfortun- 
ately not in reach of the site upon 
which these cottages stood. Permis- 
sion was, therefore, sought to rebuild 
them on a fresh site where these ser- 
vices were available, the new site 
of course, being on the farm. The 
reply was that each farm cottage or 
block of cottages is regarded by the 
War Damage Commission as a separ- 
ate unit, and that rebuilding on a diff- 
erent site would not be regarded as 
making good the war damage. The 
cost of rebuilding could not, therefore, 
be met by the Commission, but the 
owner could claim a value payment. 
The reason the cottages and not (as 
would appear reasonable) the whole 
farm were considered to be the unit was 
stated to be that cottages on farms are 
not always occupied by persons work- 
ing on the farm and that after re- 
building they might be sold separately 
with consequent advantage to the 
owner. Apparently the comfort and 
well-being of the future tenants (who, 
of course, will be farm-workers em- 
ployed on the farm) is of less import- 
ance than the frightful risk that 
the wicked landlords might possibly 
benefit. XENOPHON. 
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DUKE’S HOME TO BE 
GUEST HOUSE 


join the rapidly growing num- 
ber of landowners who are 
throwing their estates open to the 
public. He has decided to convert his 
Devon home, Endsleigh Cottage, near 
Tavistock, into a guest house. 
Although it is modestly called a 
cottage, the house is much more than 
that. It is solidly built of granite on 
three floors, with sloping lawns in 
front and a broad courtyard and 


| 4HE Duke of Bedford will shortly 


stable behind, and can accommodate 
twenty or more visitors with ease. 
Although the site is old the house 
itself dates only from 1810, when it 
was built by the sixth Duke to the 
design of Sir James Wyattville, who 
Before that 


also laid out the grounds. 


he got up every morning. In the 
grounds are several picturesque cot- 
tages, an ornamental dairy, a small 
orangery, several fish ponds and a fine 
collection of exotic conifers. There is 
also a greenhouse gradually enlarged 
to accommodate a Norfolk Island pine, 
which was a table ornament in the 
dining-saloon when the late Duke 
and Duchess visited Spitzbergen by 
yacht. 

Inside the house much has been 
done to modernise the accommodation 
under the direction of the Duke’s 
personal agent, Mrs. A. M. Osborne 
Samuel. The old open fireplace in the 
kitchen, big enough to roast half an 
ox, has given way to cooking appara- 
tus of the latest type, and across the 





a farm called Inglesley stood on the 
spot, and the new house was also 
known by that name until 1817, when 
it was changed to Endsleigh for some 
reason that has been forgotten. The 
only clue is that an adjoining farm, 
which was formerly one of the hunting 
seats of the Abbots of Tavistock 
Abbey, is called Leigh. 


MAGNIFICENT TREES 

HE house is beautifully situated, 

in 100 acres rich with flowering 
shrubs, magnificent trees, and shady 
walks, and musical with the sound of 
running water. It stands on a hill-side 
and commands fine views. In the 
foreground, at the foot of the hill, is 
the River Tamar, at this point perhaps 
40 ft. wide. On the far bank are 
1,000 acres of thickly wooded slopes, 
the haunt of ravens and buzzards, 
leading the eye to distant glimpses of 
Dartmoor. But to the sportsman the 
greatest attraction of the place is its 
fishing. The Tamar is one of the best 
salmon streams in the West Country, 
and contains also both brown and sea 
trout. It runs through the estate for 
a distance of several miles, and has 
some excellent pools. The intention 
is to offer special facilities for anglers. 
Two miles up the river is a beauty spot 
known as Cartha Martha Rocks, and 
a house, now owned by the Duke, 
which was formerly the summer resi- 
dence of the Bishops of Exeter. Here, 
also, accommodation can be provided. 


A DREAD OF FIRE 


HE present Duke’s father, the 

11th Duke, was much attached to 
the place, and his influence on it is in 
evidence both inside and outside the 
house. He had a dread of fire, and 
consequently each bedroom is pro- 
vided with a rope ladder neatly 
encased in a box under the window, 
and there are water buckets and alarm 
bells on each landing. In the woods 
across the river he built a thatched 
chalet because he liked to see wood 
smoke rising from its chimney when 


ENDSLEIGH COTTAGE, TAVISTOCK, SOUTH DEVON 


courtyard an old stable is being con- 
verted into an attractive hall for 
dancing and cinema shows. 

No date has yet been fixed for 
reception of guests. I understand that 
the Duke will continue to spend a few 
weeks at Endsleigh every spring. 


MELVILLE’S HOME SOLD 

ELVILLE HOUSE, Ladybrook, 

Fife, home of the Melville 
family since it was built for the Ist 
Earl by the noted Scottish architect, 
Sir William Bruce, in 1685, has been 
sold. Two farms, 14 cottages and 
700 acres were included in the sale, 
which was negotiated by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

For the Earl of Donoughmore and 
the Hon. David E. Hely-Hutchinson, 
the same agents have sold Chelwood 
Beacon, Sussex, and 80 acres for 
£17,400. They have also sold the sport- 
ing estate of Aberarder, Inverness- 
shire, to the representatives of Mr. R. 
E. Ansell, a member of the well-known 
brewing concern. Aberarder, which 
extends to 7,750 acres, fetched £14,800. 

Another sale by trustees is that 
of the Glenrossal estate of about 3,000 
acres, near Invershin, Sutherland. 
Glenrossal has been bought by Lieut.- 
Col. P. C. H. Grant. Capt. Percy 
Wallace handled the transaction. 


FORCED SALES 
AXATION and death duties con- 
tinue to exact a heavy toll from 

landowners. It is understood that the 
forthcoming auction of 3,677 acres of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s St. Giles estate, 
referred to last week, is due to these 
reasons. Taxation is also responsible 
for Lord Cardigan’s decision to sell 
10,000 acres of the Savernake Forest 
estate, near Marlborough, Wiltshire. 
In a statement to tenants Lord 
Cardigan stated that the sale was due 
to the financial crisis that faced the 
estate as a result of government legis- 
lation. ‘‘ Provision for the future,’ he 
said, “cannot be made while the 
greater part of the family assets are 
tied up in land.”’ PROCURATOR. 
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FOR over 50 years the policy of the Alfa-Laval 

organisation has been to give dairy farmers 
a higher quality Milker, simpler, more depend- 
able and easier to clean and keep clean. 


Nhe Machine you will Eventually Buy! 


PND IG INLND 


MILKING MACHINES 
GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 


Tel: EALing 0116 (7 lines). 
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From the Liberty collection of antique furniture; 

rugs and embroideries: 18th century Ghiordes prayer rug; 
rare mahogany English wall clock, circa 1800; mahogany 
needlework table and mahogany armchair from a set of six, 
both Regency: and hanging up, hand-embroidered bed- 
spread from Epirus, 18th century, silk on linen 
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THE “STERLING” FREE STANDING COOKER 


us; 








OUTSTANDING for looks 


efficiency and economy 


This solid-fuel cooker combines every feature desired in 
the kitchen to-day. Handsome in appearance, it is finished 
in vitreous enamel for easy cleaning, the hot-plate provides 
really QUICK boiling, the oven is air-heated, while the 
high-pressure boiler provides a constant supply of hot water. 
The fuel consumption is very low and the cooker, being 
self-contained, is very easy to install, requiring only connection 
to the flue and the hot-water cylinder. Full descriptive 
literature on request. 


GRANGEMOUTH IRON CO. LTD.. FALKIRK 
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NEW BOOKS 





MONEY AND 
MARRIAGE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. L. E. O. CHARLTON has 
M edited the memoirs of his 

grandmother, Barbara Charl- 
ton, under the title, Recollections of a 
Northumbrian Lady (Cape, 15s.). They 
make, he says, ‘“‘a social document 
which excitingly portrays the ups and 
downs of a countrified existence on the 
Border a hundred years ago.’’ This 
understates the value of the book, for 
there is more here than an account of 
country life. This is not ‘Our 
Village.” Mrs. Charlton and_ her 
husband were restless travellers. They 
moved about a great deal in England 
and out of it, and, what is more, the 
Charltons, one way and another, were 
a peculiar family, so that one feels a 
deep personal interest in their doings. 


This Margaret Fenwick, on becoming 
Mrs. Charlton, took over the immense 
task of pulling together the dis- 
integrating Hesleyside estate. Her 
husband was “inebriate and hardly 
responsible,’’ and she set herself ‘‘to 
ensure a clear rent-roll at the coming 
of age of her only child, my father-in- 
law.’’ The prestige she acquired by 
her financial ability she used with 
dominating cruelty, so that, when her 
son married, his wife was a cipher, 
brow-beaten and miserable, unable to 
take the smallest responsibility in her 
own establishment. This was the poor 
cowed wreck, fruit largely of the 
maitresse femme’s behaviour, that 
Barbara found when she went as a 
bride to Hesleyside. 


AAMAAAMAAAA2AMNMIMAMAAMA AMA WN 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NORTHUMBRIAN LADY. 
Edited by L. E. O. Charlton 
(Cape, | 5s.) 


BROKEN IMAGES. 


By John Guest 


(Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 


ENGLISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


By Christina Hole 


(Batsford, I5s.) 
AAAAMAAMMAMAMNAMAMOMAMAAMMAMAAMMMM 


For one thing, they were Catholics 
and much of what is written here 
concerns the time when Catholics 
were under disabilities. They could 
not enter Parliament or the learned 
professions or attend an English 
university. This drove them closely 
into a clan, and much of the spirit thus 
engendered is felt in these pages. 

Another thing—and to me the 
most fascinating thing in the book— 
is its illustration of the power of money 
over human lives. We here encounter 
many marriages, and they are settled 
on a strict financial basis. Barbara 
herself in the earlier part of her diary 
has a good deal to say about a dashing 
young soldier to whom she was clearly 
attracted. But she didn’t marry 
him: he was a younger son. When 
finally she became engaged to marry 
William Henry Charlton, of Hesley- 
side, whose family had been influential 
on the Border for centuries, things 
took far from a smooth course. 
Barbara’s father, whose relations with 
his own wife were bedevilled by 
financial questions, took kindly to the 
match. Then, to the consternation of 
herself and young Mr. Charlton, he 
flatly forbade it. Many hard and 
injurious letters passed between him 
and members of the Charlton family, 
and this was because he thought he 
had detected a flaw in the financial 
arrangements. Finally, Barbara and 
Mr. Charlton took the matter into 
their own hands. They eloped, and 
were thrice married : at Gretna Green, 
in a Protestant service and in a 
Catholic service. 


UNE MAITRESSE FEMME 

When young Mrs. Charlton arrived 
at Hesleyside she found again the evil 
power of money. Her husband’s 
father and mother were both living 
at Hesleyside. Mrs. Charlton the 
elder, Barbara thought, looked like 
“a frightened hare,’ and her mind 
from time to time became unbalanced. 
Her married life had been wretched. 
Her husband’s mother had been what 
Barbara calls une maitresse femme. 


Now the odd thing is this: that, 
with a sufficiency of dreadful examples 
about her, Barbara still continued to 
believe that nothing mattered to 
marriage so much as money. She 
had two sisters, both of whom 
married poor Italian noblemen. Writ- 
ing of the one who married her sister 
Kate, Barbara says that he was “‘ good- 
looking in a bourgeois way ... but he 
made Kate supremely happy, which 
was the principal thing, after all, and 
she worshipped him.’”’ She had this 
glimpse of the “principal thing,’’ but 
it doesn’t last long, and a few pages 
later she is writing of ‘‘ Kate’s beggarly 
marriage,’ as though the world’s 
worst misfortunes had been heaped on 
the head of this sister who was 
“supremely happy.” 


‘*CAUGHT A WHOPPER ”’ 

That is more than Barbara gives 
the impression of being. Mr. Charlton, 
the editor, writing of her marriage, 
says in fishy language : ‘“‘She may have 
caught a whopper, but her William, 
for his part, landed a pretty cool fish.” 
All through the book she gives the 
impression of being a cool and calcu- 
lating woman, and yet without any 
core of rest. She is here, there and 
everywhere, at every sort of social 
function, recording with relish in- 
numerable meetings with well-to-do 
people, but leaving a sense of not 
finding whatever it is she is looking for. 
All the way through there is not a 
reference to the things of the mind. 
Poetry touched her only once, and 
that was when her Swinburne relatives 
visited her, bringing Algernon Charles, 
‘rising three.’’ He pricked her witha 
large pin ‘“‘in a tender place,” but 
thereafter the arts troubled her no 
more. 

It is a fascinating book, with 
many deep and_ uncomfortable 
glimpses into the human heart. Not 
the least informative part of it is the 
picture of the education of girls in 
French convent schools a hundred and 
more years ago. It is a picture of 
crazy austerity. ‘“‘I have often thought 














that my poor sister Fanny, who died 
at the early age of 31, had her con- 
stitution ruined by the bitter cold and 
low diet of those winter months.” 


CRAZY DOINGS AT AN O.C.T.U. 

Mr. John Guest’s Broken Images 
(Longinans, 10s. 6d.) is a diary kept in 
war-time. It went in a series of letters 
to a friend, but it is a diary none the 
less. Mr. Guest was a gunner officer 
who saw Service in North Africa and 
Italy, but his account is not, in the 
main, of warlike action. Here and 
there this comes into it, but the book 
is subjective rather than objective. 
Not what he did but what he thought 
is the principal matter. 

There are a few objective pictures, 
as of himself and his fellow-members 
of an O.C.T.U. class. “‘I have really 
wondered sometimes if I’m not going 
mad.’’ The craziest things were done 
to keep everything “‘on the top line,”’ 
to demonstrate the keenest efficiency 
and the possession of ‘‘officer-like 
quality.” “‘We are provided with 
floor-polishers called ‘bumpers.’ The 
handle of ours has been scraped with a 
razor-blade till it looks like a bleached 
bone, and a special pair of woollen 
gloves has to be worn by anyone who 
touches it.” There was no end of that 
sort of nonsense, so that one is 
surprised the whole class was not 
“returned to unit’ for failure to 
separate essential from _ inessential 
activity. But from all one has heard of 
0.C.T.U.s these squanderings of time 
and effort were regarded as important. 
The whole point of view was well 
expressed to Mr. Guest by an old 
regular quartermaster-lieutenant who 
said: ‘“‘I wish this damned war ’ud 
stop. We could then get on with the 
army proper again.” 

But, essentially, this is the book 
of a man who is all the time looking 
beyond what he is doing, whether this 
be scraping the handle of a bumper or 
manning a gun in the desert, and 
asking himself why he is doing it. 
The result he finally arrives at is: 
“This war is not just the result of the 
Versailles Treaty or of anything that 
has happened in living memory. It 
annoys me when people talk as though 
it were just the result of a decade of 
bad politics. It is a crisis in the history 
of the last nineteen hundred years, 
partly economic, but mostly, I think, 
spiritual; the result of the realisation, 
on our part at least, that man is no 
longer a savage, seizing like a beast his 
needs from the natural resources of the 
earth, or from his fellow beasts. One 
might even say that Christianity is the 
root cause of this war: it sowed the 
first seeds of a universal social aware- 
ness and conscience. Something has 
obviously started now which will 
surely be visible eventually as the 
biggest corner ever turned in history.” 

The book is filled out with much 
excellent description of natural scene. 


FROM WOLF-HUNTING TO 
BLINDMAN’S BUFF 
Christina Hole’s English Sports 
and Pastimes (Batsford, 15s.) covers 
an enormous range from wolf-hunting 
to blindman’s buff. Necessarily, 
therefore, it suffers from being a “‘ bitty 
and piecey’’ book. The scope is so 
vast that hardly a thing can be more 
than ‘“‘touched upon,” as they say, 
nothing developed as in the same 
author’s book on witchcraft. But 
within these limitations the book is 
excellent and there is a certain comfort 
to be drawn from it. If the mechanisa- 
tion of life has caused many admirable 
sports and pastimes to suffer diminu- 
tion, on the other hand many that 
were by no means admirable have 
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disappeared. We no longer think it 
fun to encourage cocks to tear one 
another to pieces, or to throw cats 
tied into sacks upon a fire, or to turn 
dogs upon tethered bulls or bears. 
““We seem to have advanced a little,”’ 
says Miss Hole. 

There is really not much more to be 
said about this book than this: that 
one can hardly think of an indoor game 
or an outdoor sport, whether of 
ancient or modern times, that is not, 
however briefly, put upon record. 
There is a good deal of interest and 
something of edification all the way 
through. How, for example, one 
admires Sir Thomas Parkyns, of 
Bunny Hill in Nottinghamshire, an 
ardent wrestler who would not engage 
a coachman or footman before trying 
a toss with him. In his book on 
wrestling he wrote that if it was ‘“‘ much 
practised by gentlemen, few or none 
would be killed by the sword in 
rencounters, but a severe fall or two, 
or a black face or the like, would allay 
their fury and heat for that time, nay, 
perhaps till quite forgotten.” In 
Bunny Church this estimable baronet 
was portrayed in an effigy “which 
shows him in the first position of the 
Cornish hug,’’ perhaps thus putting 
him alongside Jacob, who, he reminded 
the readers of his book, had wrestled 
with an angel. 


DELICIOUS FIGHTING 

Wrestling and all other sorts of 
bodily encounters have always been 
agreeable to the English, so that a 
French visitor to this country wrote 
that ‘anything that looks like fighting 
is delicious to an Englishman.’’ He 
noted that if two urchins did but 
quarrel in the street they would soon 
have a ring—not only of “‘other boys, 
porters and rabble, but all sorts of 
men of fashion; some thrusting by the 
mob that they may see plain, others 
getting upon stalls; and all would hire 
places if scaffolds could be erected in 
a moment.” 

You have it all here : pilgrimages 
to prisoner’s base; thrashing the hen 
to tossing the hammer; Ranelagh to 
roller-skating; dancing to dog fights; 
leap-frog to the Lord Mayor’s Show. 
We have always known how to amuse 
ourselves, at any rate till now, when 
the trend, Miss Hole fears, “‘is all 
towards mechanical and standardised 
pleasures which give little scope for 
individual enterprise.” 


,% 


vy 
THE STUDY OF BIRDS 

NOTABLE recent addition to 

American books about birds is 
Flight into Sunshine, by Helen G. 
Cruickshank, with illustrations by 
Allan D. Cruickshank (Macmillan, 
25s.). The sunshine that Mr. and Mrs. 
Cruickshank sought was that of the 
tropical lakes and marshes of Florida, 
the haunt of great white herons, 
American egrets, wood ibises, roseate 
spoonbills, brown pelicans, and other 
birds remarkable for their beauty, 
rarity, or both. The 120-odd illus- 
trations are a striking tribute to Mr. 
Cruickshank’s skill as a photographer. 
What they cannot reveal is the long 
hours of toiling through mangrove 
swamps and shallow lakes in torrid 
heat that were necessary to secure 
them, and that his wife does with skill 
and charm. 

In Background to Birds (Cassell, 
10s. 6d.) a book addressed, like his 
Bird Biology for Beginners, primarily to 
children, Mr. Brian Vesey-FitzGerald 
shows himself as something of an 
iconoclast, and long-cherished theories 
go toppling over like ninepins. A 
healthy scepticism is an admirable 
quality in the study of birds, but one 
fears that, pushed to the lengths to 
which it is in this book, it may create 
a feeling of bewilderment and nothing 
more. DAR EE 
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There’s something about John Cotton Tobacco 
that satisfies—and goes on satisfying a man. 





It has been a firm favourite among dis- 
criminating pipe smokers for over a_ century. 
Likewise those who enjoy a really good 


cigarette will always prefer John Cotton No. 1. 


%* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 anoz, 
No. 4 - - 4/5 anoz. 
Empire - - 4/14 an oz. 
%* No. 1 Cigarettes - - - - 3/10 for 20 


~ JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco - a perfect Cigarette 
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HE cult of Winterhalter has 
been influencing evening 
fashions for a long time, and 
many of the romantic evening dresses 
shown for balls this summer have been 
inspired by the portraits of Victorian 
beauties. The wide skirts, tight brief 
bodices, the fichus and furbelows, the 
gauged evening scarves in tulle and 
chiffon to fold around bare shoulders 
-all have been borrowed from this 
graceful period. Many of the pictur- 
esque accessories of the time appear 
also, besides the triangular, fringed 
shoulder shawls and the floating 
scarves—sprays of moss roses, hearts- 
ease, or lily-of-the-valley to pin in the 
hair and on the décolletage, cameos 
and lockets on velvet to be tied round 
a white throat, lace mittens, velvet and 
satin drawstring reticules embroidered 
in bead flowers and sandals to peep 
from below the rustling petticoats. The 
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Fine white cotton printed with a 

sophisticated-looking design of 

leaves in autumnal colourings, 

the skirt immensely wide, the 

top folded to a V with three- 

quarter sleeves. Horrockses 
Fashions 


(Left) Dance dress for the South, 
for a cruise, for a hot night in 
this country. The material is a 
fragile white rayon marquisette 
printed in deep blue half-crown 
dots, and there is a gathered 
shoulder cape to add if one 
wants. Rosalinde Gilbert 
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sandals indeed are high-heeled and extremely modern to 
look at, far removed from the demure, low, strapped 
sandals of the Victorians; other accessories are replicas 
in many instances. 

Many of the Victorian materials are also in high 
favour : the embossed satins in sprig and dot designs or 
scattered with small bouquets, shot taffetas in metallic 
colours and slipper satins, fine cottons and organdies. 
But there are as well the modern materials, the fragile 
rayon marquisettes and ninons, many printed in bold dots 
and stripes, the nylon taffetas, the crisp nylon nets and 
laces, the puckered nylon chiffons which belong firmly to 
the present. 

The bouffant silhouette is not the only style, though 
very popular. There is another straighter and softer- 
looking shape altogether that has a fluid skirt designed 
for dancing. This has usually the same tight, swathed 
top, sometimes strapless, more often with straps. The 
patterned soft-textured fabrics are often dazzling in 
colour and dashing in design—large dots such as those 
shown on the Rosalinde Gilbert dress we _ have 

(Continued on page 1336) 
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SOUNTRY LrE— 


Your dressmaker 
will be delighted with 


“ TAISHAN” 


A pure silk Fabric in 
summer shades sustable 
for wari weather dresses 
— easy ko sew — 
wonderFul to wash 


Jacqmar 


16, Grosvenor Street, London .W.I. 
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Attractive Dress in floral 
Crepe-de-Chine, trimmed with 
flower design appliquéd on 
net and fichu neckline. This 
model can also be made 
in plain coloured Crepe- 
de-Chine. 


Illustrated Catalogue of White 
House Maternity Models sent 





Sree upon request. 





\ 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
(lian 


Specials) LTD. 
5/, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


TELEPHONE? MAYFAIR 5473 
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A charming frock in printed Crepe for 
Summer Days with the new round 


neckline and dainty lace _frilling. 


Obtainable in navy/white, red/white and 
£10.10.9 


INEXPENSIVE GOWNS FIRST FLOOR. 


a ae Es eee, 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Debenhams Ltd.) 


brown/white. To fit your 
actual hips 36, 38, 40 ins. 


LANgham 4444 
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photographed, or small flowers used as 
dots, bold stripes in candy pink or lemon. 
The geometric cottons of Ascher add to the 
quota of gaiety. These are printed on a 
cotton that is as fine as silk and the stripes 
remind one of a man’s blazer. At the 
other extreme there are minutely printed 
cottons in mixtures of muted colours, 
greys, fawns and burnt umber colour on 


white, the design all but covering the 
ground. Horrockses are showing a fresh 


design in blob dots on white, the dots in 
two colours of steel grey and the dress 
made with a fichu framing the bare shoul- 
ders with small sleeves set in below. This 
softer shoulder-line is the alternative to the 
strapped bathing top décolletage and the 
Victorian bodice. 


HE transparent skirt over a tight 

sheath is another style of the moment 
and one that has been brought in by Paris 
as a forerunner for autumn; a sheath skirt 
in gold or silver tissue under a full trans- 
parent skirt in black tulle, lace or organza, 
or clouds of pale tinted tulle over satin can 
be very charming. Another version of the 
slim skirt with an overskirt that is pleasing 
and very popular and crops up in every- 
thing from tailored suits to ball dresses is 
the slim skirt with loose panels hanging 
from the waist. For evening, floating 
taffeta panels, lined (and this is a very 
important point), give movement. Broad 
gathered panels in silk jersey are set either side of a slim dress in silk 
jersey; drifts of tulle float over a gleaming sheath. 

More exotic styles have been launched during the recent Fashion 
Fortnight held in London for overseas buyers. The clothes shown in 
these collections will mostly be available for this country and in the shops 
in the late summer. The shorter evening skirt remains firmly entrenched 
in popular favour for dresses and suits for dinner and the theatre. It is 
not only becoming but exceedingly practical, especially in the winter. 
Flying panels and flaring cuffs, drapery caught over to one side or back 
into a projecting bustle or a cascade from the waist are all featured. Rich, 
stiff silks, taffeta or tie silks remain the favourite materials, and the 
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White buckskin sandals intricately strapped on platform soles. 
Rayne’s from Lilley and Skinner 
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prettiest designs are the suits with flat 
fronts and fullness at the back which stil] 
show traces of the New Look with their 
nipped waists and crisp outline. ark 
colours and black are the favourites, gicam- 
ing coppery shades make the design on a 
black ground, shot taffetas with a specially 
stiffened surface come in Victorian colours, 
such as peacock green, plum or copper shot 
with black, ribbed taffetas in gold and 
metallic tones that catch the light. 

The décolletés on both the dresses and 
suits are low in front, high at the back, or 
the simple dresses are strapless and have a 
little bolero on top. Dinner dresses for 
winter are ankle-length or just skim the 
ankles, and have folded sleeves. The 
folded elbow sleeve appears on a Susan 
Small model in black taffeta where the 
neckline is cut to a low wedge in front, the 
bodice tight and swathed and the skirt ful} 
and rustling. Some lovely brocades are 
shown in this collection in cherry and 
silver, in pale grey brocaded in tiny flowers 
of silver thread. A silver dress shows a 
stole and a full detachable skirt tied on 
over a Sheath with a slit hem. The dress 
was first shown with the graceful stole and 
the full skirt billowing out at the back; the 
overskirt was then removed and attached 
to the décolleté in front as a cape over the 
slim sheath dress. Day dresses in this 
collection in crisp rich silks are shorter than 
they have been, with gored skirts and plain 
magyar tops, a roll collar or a neat round neck. Indeed, it has been 
noticeable all through the advance models that day skirts are distinctly 
shorter than they have been. ¢ 

A lovely material that is reappearing on the autumn scene is silk 
jersey, shown by Susan Small for a batwing sweater with a high neck in 
black, with an immense skirt in gold ribbed taffeta pleated into a broad, 
stiff waistband. It is also shown as a dinner dress with swathed hips, 
folded bodice and low neckline. Many of the dresses, both the full 
evening and informal shorter dress, feature the flat front and peacocking 
fullness at the back often achieved as an overskirt. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs, 





CROSSWORD No. 1008: 


ACROSS 
Clavicle (10) 
6. ‘All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct lair ; 

solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1008, 

Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than 
the first post on the morning of Wednesday, June 8, 1949. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 12. Land is, for instance, it might as well be 





““ The are stirring.’”’—Coleridge (4) 
9. Rulers who should be as good as gold (19) 
0. Hot one for Percy (4) 











Morning 


freshness 


) 
y 





confessed (5) 

13. Listen to the insect ! (9) 

14. It should be audible in the house if not on the 
stage (5) 

16. It keeps the sun off the deck (6) 

20. One may become a farmer (6) 

21. You do not need to be a journalist to keep 
one (5) 

25. On the head a tail, perhaps (9) 

26. I believe in décor (5) 

27. Rely on illegitimate help in the stable (4) 

28. Might describe the great column in Fish 
Street (10) 

29. Out of the sea or off the moor? (4) 

30. The landscape after a heavy fall (4, 2, 4) 


DOWN 
1 and 2. Life expressed in £. s. d. (4, 2, 6) 
3. Looks like a first-class Communist, after being 
taken for an outing (5) 
4, Is it tackle they take in bands? (8) 
5. G.B.S. is plus 3, nearly (6) 
7. I patch ’em (anagr.) (8) 
8. Mrs. Abraham has a Roman garment to put 
in the trunk (8) 
11. No riposte, however, is needed to do this to 
the door (6) 
15. Not smart as worn (6) 
17. Thy claim (anagr.) (8) 
18. He shows the science of reasoning to a Scot (8) 
19. The man who is for it may be riding for a 


fall (4, 4) 











Huthymol 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


’ 


TOOTHPASTE 
Aub 





FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT. 








CLE OOS SRE On a Oe RR 


SOLUTION TO No. 1007. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of May 27, will'be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Everlasting sea; 8, Enigma; 9, Pomfret; 12, Riga; 
13, Chesterton; 15, Norse; 16, Griffons; 17, Say; 18, Yorkists; 20, Unarm; 
23, Ventilated; 24, Shun; 26, Nesting; 
DOWN.—2, Vinegar; 3, Rage; 4, Apathy; 5, Tapestry; 6, Number four; 
7, Astonishment; 10, Ratio; 11, Transylvania; 14, Definitive; 16, Gas; 
17, Stranger; 19, Rents; 21, Athlete; 22, 


27, Laurel; 28, As the crow flies. 


Fellow; 25, Mull. 


22. Is it mink on gold that is all the rage? (6) 
23 and 24. A side so easily overcome could hardly 
be of solid build (6. 6) 
26. “What! will these hands ne’er be ——?" 
—Shakespeare (9) 


>» 





The winner of Crossword No. 1006 is 
Mrs. R. Nunn May, 
Heusden, 
Old Oxford Road, 
Gerrard’s Cross, 
Buckinghamshire. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in anv unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part. of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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| | creates a 
‘ 


ress-and-Jacket, 
tailored flawlessly, 
from the restrained 


elegance of 
] 


aan 
panos 


OTTOMAN 


SPECTATOR SPORTS MODEL 
in fine wool fabric—pewter grey 
or earth brown. Size 16. 
Styled by Swan and fashioned by fine 
craftsmen. Swan shoes are not too plentiful 


at present, but you will find limited supplies 
at the better shops and stores. 


For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘ HEALTH’ brand 
CVS150 
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mows with ease 
--- lawns that please 

















With his satiny coat and his friendly brown eyes he’s a picture of 
good health and good looks. Is your own dog like that? If he’s not, | 








When you see this machine, mowing with such smooth precision, it’s up to you to help him. After all, he can’t tell you how he feels, 
: oz even if he’s wretched. 

ne all the long, coarse eres or “bents” that so often One Bob Martin’s once a day will provide, in carefully balanced 
disfigure a lawn, you will be astonished at the lightness and ease proportions, those substances which help a dog to enjoy life, to be 
in handling. It certainly takes the hard work out of mowing ! frisky and friendly—because he’s really fit. 

The Rotoscythe cuts lik > sil Start him on Bob Martin’s Condition Powder Tablets today. They 

; yt € a countryman’s scythe—the keen cost 8d. a packet, 1/8d. a large carton. 
blades slice through the grass. No regrinding is required. 


LISTLESSNESS LOSS OF APPETITE POOR COAT 








Simultaneously it collects the cuttings by suction and the lawn POOR CONDITION 
is left clean and smooth. Simple and attractive in design, it is —watch for 
an outstanding example of British skill. Order Rotoscythe now these common 
for easy perfection in mowing. —_— 


£38 . 15 . 0 pius purchase tax 
SIDE WHEELS (as shown) EXTRA Rotgscythe 














POWER SPECIALITIES LTD -.BATH ROAD WEST - SLOUGH ~~: BUCKS 








C. A. PETO Ltd. a GRAN LLANDUDNO 


AUTOMOBILES Premier Hotel of North Wales. 
Agents for 200 Rooms. Garage 150 cars. Unique 
RILEY, STANDARD, TRIUMPH, situation. Superlative cuisine and 
service. Early reservations are advised. 


DAIMLER, LANCHESTER, FORD. 5 ° ; 
cueten WA. iene een TO CONTINUE C. GREAME WORSPOOL, Resident Manager. 
Liverpool Flower Show THIS SUMMER MARINE HOTEL 






































WAVERTREE PLAYGROUND Although Berlin itself has now been TROON, AYRSHIRE 
relieved, we understand that the Air- 
11th, 12th & 13th AUGUST, 1949 lift of pollen and nectar from flower Senta eee ee ee ee 
" ; ; : 4 ‘a sea, agn nt view 
——— a ~ ae a cae will continue ho ken fills, wed overlotking two golf 
! an I ; . courses. 
A special feature is being made of the The Bee-lift must be as efficient 80 bedrooms, private sitting rooms. Ele- 
as the R.A.F. were in Germany and vator. Cocktail Bar, Games room. Excellent 
ATTESTED CATTLE CLASSES AND no efforts can be spared to produce gusine and i Dinner amy Gaik 
HORSE JUMPING EVENTS. an efficient service at the hive. We face bles aa a, Cee aad 
Valuable eee and Cash Prizes exceed nee ig _ ga << Welwyn Lock-ups. 
5,009. are the right people to help you in : : 
Apply now for Schedule to: 4 this matter. KEITH VILVANDRE, Manaczs. 
THE SHOW SECRETARY, Municipal Buildings Telephone: Troon 980. 
Liverpool 2. — — wen eee 





























EGG BOXES DE-LUXE WITH DETACHABLE SORBO RUBBER INTERIOR 


= ie d d aMUs 


SORBO RUBBER EACH 


TOP PAD HH ¢ ‘| 
seers v lied 
i” Thick. ceoel Bon. ace “19” long, DRY IDIGES 


8” wide, 73” deep. Speci- 
ally made Sorbo Rubber 


neerEST ——— a e u 
lock and two keys. Two 

layers of 24, will take a Amontillado Ino 
Obtainable total of 48 eggs. 

from your Unsurpassed for the Safe 


Transport of Eggs and 

Local Stores care Of special 2 een 

or direct By removing some of the 
from us. Sorbo Rubber to suit re- 
quirements, these boxes 
could be used for other 
purposes, such as for 
valuable articles that 
need special protection. 


FARMFITTERS Ltd. "THE FINEST EGG BOX THAT HAS EVER BEEN DEVISED  |_ péLivery FROM STOCK—( now obtainable through your 


Sesaliens of local Wine Merchant 
FARM & GARDEN MACHINERY tee 


(Dept. L), Kingshill Wks., Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 





WEIGHT COMPLETE, 15 Ibs. 12 ozs. 
WEIGHT LESS SORBO 
RUBBER INTERIOR 
13 Ibs. 













The “ AUTOSWEEP ”—a haysweep 

attachment which enables you to sweep 

cut growth with your Allen Motor Scythe. 

Price £7:4:0 carriage free. Write for 

leaflet ; also list of motor mowers, motor 
hoes, tractors, etc., in stock. 
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LOOK WHAT 






WAG 
3 AE ENA 4 


CAN DO/ 


= Whiteness of linens — 
‘w= snowy, spotless and more 
beautiful than you ever 
dreamed was _ possible. 
Freshness in the home— 
a sparkling brightness on 
Porcelain, Tiles, Glass and 
Crystal — shining proof 
that Parozone does, in- 

? deed, do more than 
bleach. Also use Parozone regularly in Sink and 
Lavatory Bowl, for the healthy, sterilising fresh- 
ness that it brings. Follow instructions on label 


TN IVAINT 


DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


HEAD OFFICE: GLASGOW AND AT LONDON AND NOTTINGHAM 














Chis is a beautiful fireplace that 
will grace the finest room, as well as 
effecting a saving in fuel. Made with 
a mantel of Birchover stone, with 


casings and raised hearth to match, it 
is another of the BELL Canopy Dog 
Grate series—economy presented in a 


dignified period setting. 


A. Bell & Co., Ltd., (Dept.ZM4), Gold St., Northampton. Telephone: 771 (2 lines). 
And at 98 Bath St., Glasgow. Also A. Bell & Co. (Eire) Ltd., Rere 136 Botanic Rd., Dublin. 
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meaistered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New 
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Orawing by GILROY 


Minus a Guinness 


‘*You areina hole,”’ said Alice sympathetically. have to be tired to enjoy a Guinness.”’ 
‘* Whatever are you digging for ?”’ ‘“‘Well!’’ exclaimed Alice. ‘‘You have got a neck!”’ 
‘* Well,”’ said the Keeper, ‘‘ they always say 
‘Have a Guinness when you’re tired’ and there’s 
nothing like digging for making you tired. I wonder 
how much more I’ve got to do before I can have the 
Guinness.’? He bent down and peered into the hole. 


‘«It’s lucky,’’ said the Ostrich, snatching the 





opportunity and the Keeper’s glass, ‘‘ that J don’t 





